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ART. L—THE PIONEERS, PREACHERS, AND PEOPLE, OF THE 
MISSISSIPPL VALLEY.* 


Two Virginians, who made the tour of the Continent just 
after the Revolution (Mr. Jefferson mentions them in his let- 
ters), being asked how they liked Rome, one of them replied : 
‘* We did not visit Rome, although we were near it, because 
we were assured the hotels were all infamously bad.” 

Now, we think our countrymen were altogether right for 
not visiting Rome ; although, we, who care nothing for what 
we eat or drink, would not concur with them in the reasons 
they assigned. Every schoolboy and schoolgirl knows every- 
thing about Rome, ancient and modern. ’Tis ‘as common as 
the stairs that mount the Capitol.” To read about it, talk 
about it, or visit it. is decidedly vulgar. Besides, everybody is 
disappointed in seeing it, for everybody’s conceptions of it far 
exceeds the reality. We would not see Rome for worlds; be- 
cause our ideal city would be dwarfed and rendered contempti- 
ble by viewing the real city. We never saw but one of Shake- 
speare’s plays acted on the stage. We saw Cooper in Mac- 
beth ; he and his troop fell so far beneath our preconceptions 
of its characters, that we never could thereafter read that play. 
He who visits famous places, or sees monkey actors trying to 
personate majesty, is sure to be disappointed. Were we to 
travel in the North, we would go fifty miles out of our way, 
to avoid the Falls of Niagara. In New-York city, we would 
steer clear of the St. Nicholas, Trinity church, Fifth avenue, 
and the Croton water-works. In London, we would avoid St. 
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Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, and the Tower. In Paris, the 
Tuileries, Palais Royal, and Notre Dame. Everybody has 
seen the great cities and great public buildings of Europe ; 
and it has become trite, commonplace, and tedious to visit 
them, talk of them, or write about them. Egypt, its laby- 
rinths, and Sphynx, and pyramids, and hieroglyphics, and mum- 
mies, are threadbare topics. One must ascend the blue Nile, 
or visit Timbuctoo, who would write about Africa; and ex- 
plore the ruins of Nineveh, ascend the river Amoor, and travel 
through Siberia, who would write interestingly about Asia. 
Authors are generally so vain and conceited, as to think that 
they can render threadbare topics agreeable by their originality 
and ability in the mode of treating them. The reading pub- 
lic is continually bored ‘by new books on old subjects ; and 
thus very inferior works, to subserve the interests of booksellers, 
are every day driving out of circulation old standard authors. 
Fashion, puffing, and advertising, are rapidly debasing litera- 
ture. What a god-send that Alexandrian conflagration was. 
But we never shall see its like again! The literary world 
was then like Nero’s ideal Roman people. It had but one 
head ; was all collected in one library ; and a single fire made 
a clean sweep—a complete purgation. Now, there are so 
many great libraries that our case is hopeless. We moderns 
must live and die surrounded and overloaded with mountains 
of literary trash. 

“The Pioneers, Preachers, and People of the Mississippi 
Valley,” by William Henry Milburn, treats of no common- 
place subjects, and handles its new and interesting topics in 
quite a masterly way. 

The work is composed of a series of lectures, delivered by 
the author ; and has all the merits and demerits that might be 
expected, in a book thus gotten up by an able man. ‘There is 
too much of rhetoric and philosophy, and too great a scarcity 
of facts; but the rhetoric is chaste and eloquent, the philoso- 
phy sound, philanthropic, and Christian, and the historic and 
social facts admirably selected. 

The author is a Methodist preacher, who lived many years 
in the northwest. No men have so good opportunities to be- 
come intimately acquainted with mankind as Methodist preach- 
ers, and none profit better by their opportunities. Mr. Mil- 
burn is obviously not only a close and sensible observer of men 
and manners, but also a scholar and philosopher. Yet his 
learning and his philosophy are so thoroughly digested and 
assimilated, so much a mere part of his intellect, that his most 
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profound reflections and learned conclusions are expressed so 
easily, in such a mere common sense way, that the ordinary 
reader never dreams that he is reading what is scholastic and 
profound. No writer is so void of pedantry ; yet his style is 
not only chaste, but ornate and eloquent; and sometimes, am- 
bitious and lofty. We are much disposed to think, that he is 
one of the few men in the world, who possesses abilities of a 
much higher order than he is aware of. 

The first lecture is entitled “‘ De Soto;” and opens with elo- 
quent reflections on Spanish character. We do not, by any 
means, concur with the author, however, when he speaks of 
the ‘striking contrast between the Spaniard of to-day, and 
the Spaniard of three hundred years ago.” The Spaniard of 
to-day only needs an exciting cause, and an opportunity, to 
prove that he is now, as three hundred years ago, the noblest, 
bravest, greatest of mankind. Blood, climate, and locality, 
determine human character. The Spaniard is by extract, Ro- 
man, with a dash of the Turk or Arabic. His ancestry is the 
noblest in the world. He lives in a warm climate, and in 
warm climates alone do fruits, vegetables, animals, and men, 
attain rich and full maturity and perfect development. His 
country is mountainous and peninsular, and encourages and 
brings forth that hardy, adventurous, romantic character, 
which is unknown in cold, level, humid, swampy, foggy coun- 
tries. Give him a chance and a fair field, and the Spaniard 
of to-day is not inferior to his ancestry three hundred’ years 
ago. ‘The Spaniard is always brave, always honorable, always 
ready to fight, from a sense of honor; the Englishman and 
Dutchman never fight except on arithmetical calculation: for 
pay, for land, for thieving, for plunder, for provocation. Se- 
duce the wife or daughter of a Yankee, or Dutchman, or 
Englishman, and he forthwith brings suit for damages. Money 
is with them “ the sovereignest thing in the world” for wound- 
ed honor and offended conscience. They never fight, when it 
is safer and more profitable to run. 

The Italians, too, it was said, were enervate, cowardly, and 
degraded. Yet in Lombardy, in Sicily, and throughout Italy, 


‘ they have shown, for a year past, that they were not unworthy 


of their Roman descent. Italians and Spaniards have the 
purest blood, live in the best climate, and are physically, mor- 
ally, and intellectually, the noblest people in Europe. Next 
to them come the French, because next to them they have 
the most Roman blood, and the next best European climate. 
The English, the Dutch, and the Yankees, are mere merce- 
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naries, who fight only for pay, and invariably run away when 
neither land nor money is to be got by fighting. The higher 
classes of English, the Norman race, even: Frenchmnen and 
Italians, were of Roman ancestry—they, and the Huguenots, 
Jacobites, and Spaniards, all of Roman or Mediterranean an- 
cestry, settled the Southern States of America. Hence the 
generosity, chivalry, and high sense of honor, of the Southern 
people. We give our author’s account of the Spaniard three 
centuries ago; but let the reader recollect that the Spaniards 
fought and adventured quite as much to spread the gospel as 
to gather the gold. The English and Dutch fought and colo- 
nized merely as hungry animals in quest of richer pastures. 
No fence could stop them, because it was as well to die fight- 
ing abroad, as to die of hunger at home. The courage of 
Saxons, Angles, Danes, and Dutchmen, never rose higher than 
the rapacious audacity of hungry hogs or starving wolves. 
But ’tis time to hear our author : ; 


“The contrast is most striking between the Spaniard of to-day and the Span- 
iard of three hundred years ago. Now he is indolent, often apathetic, grave, 
reserved, and, whatever his inward capacity of passion or exertion, an ineffi- 
cient and idle man. But in those old days the Spanish race was filled and 
nk pee with a wild and tireless fourfold energy of avarice, religion, ambition, 
and adventure, which swept them round and round the world in a long-resistless, 
bl storm of conquest, conversion, and slaughter, gained them their vast 
colonial realms and wealth, and brought to pass a panorama of achievements, 
miseries, eruelties, and crimes, whose very representations in the antique wood- 
euts of De Bry are horrible to look upon. Governor Galvano quaintly says, 
speaking of the craze which fell upon Spain in consequence of the early Amer- 
ican discoveries, that they ‘ were ready to leap into the sea, to swim, if it had 
been possible, into those new-found parts.’ ”’ 


Let the reader recollect, that not one single Spaniard (for 
they were all of noble blood and noble feelings) went to Amer- 
ica, like Germans, and Englishmen, and Dutchmen, and Nor- 
wegians, “ to fill his belly.” Animal, brutish motives brought 
the amphibious men of the North to America: romance, love 
of adventure, love of danger, hunor, and religion, brought Span- 
iards and Frenchmen. Like Norway rats, the brutal, rapa- 
cious, hungry races seem to be eating out the others—but only 
seem! In the long run, truth, and honor, and Christianity, and 
chivalry, will prevail, and Norway rats, and Saxons, and 
Dutchmen, and Yankees, will decline. 

Spaniards and Frenchmen have been occasionally cruel in 
their treatment of the Indians, but usually mild and paternal. 
Hence we find, throughout Mexico and South America, the 
Spanish race and the Indians living peaceably and harmo- 
niously together. The English, and their American descend- 
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ants, have ever been the most cruel and rapacious of all col- 
onizers. In England they exterminated the Ancient Britons, 
and in America are fast exterminating the Indians. 

Mr. Milburn informs us that twelve hundred Greeks were 
among the early colonists of Florida. Their descendants must 
number hundreds of thousands now. These, added to the 
Huguenots, the cavaliers, or Norman English, the Jacobites, 
and Irish, and the French, leave but little room for Saxon 
blood among us. The Jacobites, or higher classes of Scotch, 
were generally of Norman descent. The Stuarts themselves, 
whose fortunes they followed, were of Norman extract. The 
balance of the Scotch and the Irish were mostly Celts —people, 
like the Greeks and Romans, belonging to the Mediterranean 
regions. Probably they were of the same race as the Romans. 
Cesar, and Tacitus, and other ancient authors, vividly describe 
the peculiar personal appearance of the German or Teutonic 
races, but are silent as to the Gauls and Spaniards. Spain 
and France (or Gaul) readily adopted the laws, language, 
manners, customs, and religion of the Romans, because they 
were a people only a little less civilized than their conquerors. 
Immigration pursues parallels of latitude, and Teutons from 
Germany, Denmark, and Norway, migrate to the Northern 
States of America. Disunion will bring us in closer relation 
with Frenchmen, Spaniards, and other Mediterranean nations, 
people who are kinsmen and our friends; and gradually sepa- 
rate us more widely from Anglo-Saxons and Puritans, who 
bear towards us hereditary hatred. We shall, instead of being 
mere imitators of the low models of the North, acquire new 
ideas and a better taste by intercourse with Southern Europe— 
the land of art, of learning, of religion, and of historic achieve- 
ment. 

The story of De Soto and his army, in their wanderings in 
search of gold, is tedious and painful in the extreme, and has 
none of that freshness and novelty which abound in other parts 
of the book. After more than two years of marching and 
countermarching through the wilderness of the South, with a 
force jaded, wearied, and reduced in numbers by wars and by 
famine, they discovered the Mississippi river in April, 1541— 
‘‘ eighty years before a Puritan touched the rock at Plymouth.” 
Civilization in Spain and Italy was, three hundred years ago, 
at least a century in advance of English civilization. England, 
and the whole of the North of Europe and America, are again 
to fall back to their natural position, and to become the fol- 
lowers, instead of the leaders of human progress. Steam com- 
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munication would, under any circumstances, gradually bring 
about this change in the relations of nations. Such instruments 
as Louis Napoleon, Garibaldi, and the Southern States of Amer- 
ica, will but hasten its advent. There is a “ manifest destiny” 
at work in our behalf, and Yankees and Englishmen, in oppo- 
sing it, but “ kick against the pricks.” 

We suppose, that when De Soto and his band reached the 
Mississippi, every horse might have sat for a Rozinante, and 
every rider for the “ Knight of the Rueful Countenance.” The 
Prodigal Son was never more careworn, hungry, soiled, and 
ragged, than they. The sight of the river probably depressed 
their already dejected spirits, for they were searching for gold, 
and that river was an obstacle that impeded the search. 

In the capitol at Washington, there is an attempt at an his- 
torical painting of this scene. ’Tis the most flaring and gaudy 
thing we ever saw. The horses and their riders look sleek : 
fat, fresh, and elated, as a troop of Bond-street dandies, or a vol- 
unteer corps, composed of the cadets of Fifth avenue. All looks 
as joyous and brilliant as a gala day, or a princely bridal retinue. 
Surely such an historical solecism, such a violation of taste, 
poetry, and historic truth, never was perpetrated by the painter 
of a tavern sign, much less by a professional artist. Yet 
abominable as is the foreground, there is a redeeming corner on 
the canvas. In the dark, deep shade df this far-off corner, 
Catholic priests are reverently planting the Cross on the banks 
of the Mississippi— In hoc signo vinces! De Soto and his 
followers are almost forgotten. They have receded and faded 
into the dim twilight of tradition; but the Cross has been 
planted along the thousand tributaries of the Mississippi, and 
teeming millions reverence it as an emblem of their religion. 
The Cross conquered the Mississippi Valley, nay, conquered and 
colonized America, for the Catholic priest was everywhere— 
the avant courier of colonization. 

The second lecture is entitled, “‘ Marquette and La Salle.” 
Jn no history, that we have read, in no tale of fiction have.we 
seen, in so small a space, such a beautiful and noble picture of 
human nature as is here presented. Every man, woman, and 
child, in America should read it, and learn thereby, that there 
is something in this world worth pursuing besides “ the im- 
mortal dollar !” 

We are proud of the churches of the South. Proud of the 
Catholic, the Methodist, the Baptist, the Presbyterian, and the 
Episcopal churches. We believe those churches to be our 
best, and most influential institutions. We are prouder still 
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that there is no infidelity among us. We are glad of an 
opportunity to hold up to public approval and admiration any 
of our churches. We believe they are equally truthful, equally 
useful, equally followers of the Word of God, as written in the 
Bible, and only differ in church government and church dis- 
cipline. So believing, we hail with pleasure (though a Prot- 
estant ourselves) the liberal and charitable views of Mr. 
Milburn, in his description of the Jesuit priests, the noblest, 
most learned, most devoted, and bravest of Christian pioneers. 
We shall give a long extract, because to abridge it would be 
to weaken its force and mar its beauty. The second lecture 
opens trumpet-tongued : 


“Whatever else Jesuitism may have done, it has given to history one of the 
noblest of those armies of heroes and martyrs, with the records of whose deeds 
_ and sufferings its pages are glorified. Bouhene does the love of souls, the con- 
tempt of danger and of death, patient endurance of hunger, cold, nakedness, 
and bonds, serene self-possession under stripes, and the joyful weleome of mar- 
tyrdom, stand out in more illustrious contrast to the ordinary sordid and selfish 
phases of our nature, than in the early mission story of one religion of this con- 
tinent. 

“In the first settlement of Canada, the two classes which most enlist our in- 
terest, are the missionaries and voyageurs—the one giving themselves to the 
service of the Church and man’s salvation, the other, almost equally energetic 
and hardy, opening the resources of the fur trade, and thus connecting, by the 
ties of commerce, the kings and nobles of the Old World with the hunting 
grounds and wigwams of the Algonquins and Daecotahs, by the banks of Lake 
Superivr and the head-waters of the Mississippi. Trade carried its votaries far 
into the wilderness, over puthless snows, through interminable forests, up might 
rivers, over the bosoms of lakes, that seemed like seas. The spell of gold was 
mighty then, as now ; but for once traffic was outdone by religion, and the Cross 
inspired men with a daring enterprise and a lofty resolution, such as the world 
has seldom witnessed. Father Dreuillettes penetrated the forests lying between 
the St. Lawrence and the Kennebec, down which he floated to the sea. Sojourn. 
ing with the savages ten months, bearing them company in their hunts, suffer- 
ing hardships like a good soldier—everywhere showing fortitude and courage, 
patience and strength, equal to their own, he completely won their love and rev- 
erence. Youges, taken prisoner by the relentless Iroquois, was made to run the 
gauntlet three times—suffered torment of many kinds — saw his converts in- 
humanly butchered—cheered them by his ministrations of pitying love, although 
by so doing he exposed himself to their fate, and raising the chant in his eap- 
tive journeyings, provoking the brutality of his persecutors by steadfastness, 
carving the cross on the trees near Albany, he showed himself faithful in all 
things. At length, liberated by the Dutch of New-York, he sailed for France, 
as the only way by which he could reach Canada again ; returned thither ; went 
upon an embassy of peace to his old tormentors, the Mohawks, and there he met 
the death of which he had had presentiment. 

“ Daniel fell beneath the remorseless blows of the same barbarians, as he knelt 
in pious ministry to tle spiritual needs of his Huron converts. Brebeuf, a great, 
strong man, whose brawny courage knew no fear, whose ruling passion was a 
cupidity for martyrdom, could yet, in humble P grrr bide his Master's time. 
Employing himself the while in uninterrupted missionary labors, he is taken 
with his associate, L’Allemande, a man of delicate frame, but dauntless courage, 
by the Iroquois, in the midst of their neophytes. They refuse to save them- 
selves by flight lest the offices of the Church should be lost to the dying around 
them. Brebceuf is tied to a stake, and exhorting his tormentors to repentance, 
and his converts to be faithful even unto death, his brother priest is led before 
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him robed in a garment of bark filled with rosin. As the torch is applied, the un- 
shrinking L’Allemande exclaims, ‘We are made a spectacle this day unto men 
and angels.’ Brebcuf’s holy counsels are checked, as his upper lip is cut off, and 
hot irons thrust down his throat. He, too, is set on fire, po then Polling water is 

ured over both to extinguish the flames. Brebeeuf entered through the gates 
into the City above, Je em, the Mother of us all, in three hours. L’Alle- 
mande lingered seventeen, then he, too, joined that company, which no man can 
number, that have come up out of great tribulation. When we hear of 
faith and love like theirs, can we say, contemptuously, ‘they were Jesuits,’ and 
forget that they were also Christians, sealing their testimony with their blood ?” 


For the present we will content ourselves, and, we are sure, 
best gratify the reader, by giving a long and eloquent extract 
from the third chapter, which bears the double title: ‘* The 
French in Illinois—The Idyl of America.” 

Yankee worship is our besetting sin. The post-office has 
become the vilest nuisance. It does little more than trans- 
port and infest the South with Yankee lying circulars, Yankee 
lottery schemes, Yankee pictorial papers and reviews, and 
Yankee gift-books. ’Tis converted into a mere engine to 
swindle, demoralize, sensualize, and abolitionize the South. 
Our silly infatuated people read Northern literature because 
it is cheaper. What is vulgar, infidel, sinful, and base, is 
never really cheap. But we are wedded to our idols, and 
nothing can cure us of our low Yankee-worship, except the 
sharp remedy of disunion. Yet, it may be consoling after dis- 
union, after we are deprived of our fetish Yankee idols, our 
low and sensual Yankee literature, to reflect that there are 
other peoples in the world besides Puritans and Johnny Bulls, 
peoples with far more of heart and head, though with not half 
so much low cunning, thrift, and rapacity. 


“THE FRENCH IN ILLINOIS.—THE IDYL OF AMERICA. 


“ In the history of the exploration and settlement of the great valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, as far as we have hitherto examined it, the four predominant influences 
may be named as romance, religion, ambition, and greed, each conjoined with 
the others in varying proportions. 

“The early history of New-England is a manifestation of a stalwart courage 
that dared to face cold, hunger, nakedness, and barbarism, solely for the main- 
tenance of a faith dearer than life itself. But this unrelaxing sinewy exertion 
this undaunted courage, this determined and irreversible resolve, to live out the 
principles of religious belief, in things political and social, as well as in things, 
ecclesiastical—all these powerful, and noble and lofty characteristics are com- 
bined with, and colored by, a certain degree of severity. The Puritan social 
life was rugged to hardness—stern, uninviting. None of its features were refined, 
delicate, genial. Sentiment was unknown to the majority, and ruled out for all. 
The temporal exigencies of the place and the time were too terrible and too 
pressing—the requisitions of the current Calvinism were too serious, too gloomy, 
to encourage, or even to permit, the expansion and development and cultivation 
of the more beautiful social faculties. Nor did the origin and progress and set- 
tlement of other parts of the continent afford more space for the growth or ex- 
ercise of these faculties. Farther South, on the Atlantic coast, we see the 
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workings of the European mercantile system, as modified by the colonial mo- 
nopolies of the several governments,who sefit, or protected the settlers. New- 
York was a ee and agency for the traffic of the Dutch West India Company. 
The spirit of the early lords of Virginia is well illustrated by the brutal exhor- 
tation of that nobleman, who replied to the colonial representations of the 
wants of their souls, and their need of mental and spiritual improvement, by 
saying, ‘ Damn your souls! make tobacco !’ 

“Carolina was an endeavor to realize the fantastic political dream of the 
philosopher Locke. In Florida and Louisiana the predominating influences 
were the prominent traits of the rulers and people of the parent nations ; repro- 
duced, with bad fidelity, in the American settlements, which sprang up under 
their colonial monopolies ; greed of gold, lust of landed property, pride of con- 

uest, fanatical zeal. The transatlantic plantations were primarily to serve as 
istant gardens to the royal pa aces of Europe, and, secondarily, to spread the 
dominion of the Roman Catholic faith. 

“‘ But we are, at this point, brought to the consideration of one beautiful ex- 
ception to the remainder of the-broad continent. Not to a perfect paradise, or a 
true and ideal Eden ; but yet, to such a peaceful, sunny spot, such a benign and 
kindly social life, such a scene of aniversal, heartfelt, instinctive courtesy of 
patriarchal subordination, of mild and blessed neighborly virtue and forbearance, 
of harmless, simple, sufficing pleasure, of perfect health, Clocusig, happy youth, 
unambitious, indetsionh manhood, quiet old age, as is nowhere else to be found 
throughout all the broad page of American history. 

“The conduct of the French toward the aborigines of this country was far 
more humane and generous, wise and successful, than the policy of any other 
European nation. The Spaniards treated the Indians like slaves and beasts of 
burden, and with a cold-blooded, selfish, blind brutality, which, by exter- 
minating the unhappy race, exhausted its own materials, and defeated its own 
objects. The Anglo-Saxon, a man of higher grade, but not less self-contained, 
self-satisfied, exclusive, and resolute than the Spaniard, did not prove himself 
brutally bigoted and avaricious, like him, in his intercourse with the zed men, 
but only, unconciliating, severe, exacting, and strangely inconsiderate of the de- 
fects and misfortnnes of savage nature and savage education. Planting himself 
in the wilderness, with all his institutions, his common Jaw and statutory code, 
with the Mosaic intensifications, which obscurity and distance allowed, he did 
what was fair, just, lawful, and right, by his laws, and according to his prin- 
ciples. And if the Indians transgressed these, instead of inquiring under what 
code or upon what violation of savage principles it was done, he  stolidly in- 
flicted a statutory English penalty ; and if this roused retaliation, the united 
colony, with the same stolid — retorted by judicial and military devas- 
tations and murders, that might, it is true, temporarily quell opposition by the 
death of their enemies, or the intimidation of the survivors, but which always 
left alive the smouldering embers, which kept up the constant and fiendish 
border warfare, and ever and anon blazed out into one of the frightful and peril- 
ous Indian wars. 

“The French were no whit less zealous for their religion than the Spaniards ; 
beyond all comparison, more 60, as missionaries, than the English. Nor were 
they less eager for gain, for adventure, or for empire. But the genial, social 
qualities, the inborn national adaptability and courtesy, even the less stringent 
sense of moral obligation, their greater habitude to feudal law, and their patient 
subjection to seignorial rights, which may be called faults or defects, gave them 
inealeulable advantages in founding, maintaining, and cementing the public 
and individual intercourse which they so long maintained with the Indians. In 
truth, had it dépended alone on the success of alliance and co-operation with the 
Indian tribes, instead of the fortunes of civilized war, and the exigencies of 
European polities, it is well nigh certain, that the vast French belt of fortresses 
and settlements, which so perilously girded in the Atlantic seaboard, would 
have fulfilled its purpose ; that the English settlers would have been driven into 
the sea, exterminated, or reduced under the French power ; and that the lilies 
of France, instead of the lion of England, would have waved over the whole vast 
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domain of Central North Ameriea, during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. ; , 

“There is no more striking exemplification of the advantages, in point of 
personal character, thus ascribed to the French, than the history of those setile- 
ments founded in I!linois by the successors of La Salle, during the period from 
about 1680 until the removal of so many of the French at the transfer of au- 
thority to British hands in 1765. 

“The way to the prairie land, it will be remembered, was pioneered by the 
saintly Marquette. Next came the indefatigable and far-seeing La Salle, and his 
faithful and no less indefatigable lieutenant, Henry de Tonty. These able leaders 
and skilful negotiators, and many more of like character and less renown, diffused 
among all the numerous tribes from the St. Lawrence to the upper waters of the 
distant Missouri, where the stout Sieur Juehereau maintained his lonely trading 
post, a spirit of friendly regard for the French, and of deep reverence for the 
great French king. And in the footsteps of trappers and traders, there followed 
Jesuits of zeal as fervent and character us beautiful as the holy Marquette 
himself: Allouez, his predecessor on Lake Supzrior, his successor on the 
aljuvial lands that border the rivers of Illinois, and good Father Gravier, who 
founded the earliest settlement in the great Mississippi valley—the village of 
the Immaculate Conception of Our Lady, afterward named Kaskaskia. The 
time of the foundation of this ancient town is not positively ascertained; but 
such data as have been determined, seem to justify the belief that Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Mobile, and Kaskaskia, were all founded in about the same year. Then 
eame Father Pinet and Father Marest, preaching in like manner to the un- 
sophisticated, but most discouragingly vicious denizens of the woods, the doc- 
trine of Jesus and of the resurrection. These holy fathers built them little un- 
pretending chapels of bark, and their humble sanctuaries were crowded with 
such numbers of natives, that many were obliged to stand without the 
threshold. 

“Then, enticed by the stories that. reached them, under the inclement sky and 
strict feudal system of Lower Canada, of the good livers of this distant land, of 
the mildness of its climate, the richness of its soil, the fruitfulness of its pastures 
and groves, one straggler after another descended from those rigorous regions, 
navigating the vast circuit of the great lakes, and passing by Lake Michigan, 
across the portage from the Miami to the Kankakee, or from the Chicago to 
the Illinois, and erected a humble home within that great expanse of low-lying 
fertile soil now called the American bottom. This region, beginning on the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi, nearly opposite to where its mild and placid 
stream is joined by the turbid waters of the Missouri, extending from this point 
sixty miles southward, and in width, from the river's bank to the bluff beyond, 
from five to eight miles, formed a tract of such fertility as is scarce to be found 
elsewhere on earth. Here, surrounded by the exuberant products of nature, 
the French raised their half-wigwams, half-cabins, by driving corner posts into 
the ground, and then transverse laths—for they scarce deserved the name of 
beams—from one to another of these posts, plastering over these with the hand 
a coating of ‘ cat-and-clay,’ as the American settlers called it—soft clay, worked 
with prairie grass and Spanish moss. With this stucco npon the outside and 
the inside of the latticed walls, and neatly white-washed, with roofs thatched with 
long grass carefully matted together, and lasting, it is said longer than shingles— 
with spacious piazzas all round the house—there presently arose picturesque 
villages bordering a single street, so narrow that the settler might sit, smoking 
his pipe, under the shade of his piazza, and talk to his neighbor across the street 
in his ordinary tone of voice. 

“ But let us orderly describe this simple and happy community in its prime— 
perhaps about the year 1750—their laws, their religion, their social organiza- 
tion, their manners, their occupations, their characters. For the whole texture 
and character—the gross and the detail—are so utterly and diametrically oppo- 
sed to the ideas and conceptions of the descendants of English settlers, that the 
——— delineation which the occasion admits may well fail to communicate a 
full comprehension of them. 


ose 
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“ The laws of the French settlements in Illinois were based upon the same 

eat Roman Code that underlay the jurisprudence of all-‘the south of Europe. 

ut some considerations, either of expedieney or of liberality, caused the sub- 
stitution of allodial titles to land for the feudal tenures of Canada; that is, the 
settler was permitted to own land very much as the New-England farmer owns 
it, instead of being obliged to hold it at the pleasure of the feudal lord, in whom 
was vested the real ownership. Thus the villagers of Kaskaskia, and other 
neighboring settlements of our ‘terrestrial paradise,’ as La Salle aptly termed 
these regions, possessed, at the time to which we refer, each his pareel of land, 
granted by government to all the village in common, one great tract for tillage, 
and one for pasture, separated by a fence, and stretching back from the river to 
the limestone bluff. In this, each family had a portion, set apart for itself, and 
sacred from all intrusion. The village authorities, the senate of the settlement, 
enacted regulations requiring every family to commence planting, cultivating, 
and harvesting, on certain fixed days. The consent of this same body, as repre- 
senting the whole settlement, was required for the admission of any new settler 
to a share in the common field. ‘ 

“Of statutes and common law, courts and attorneys, fees and pleadings, these 
fortunate people knew nothing. Quarrels were as rare among them as in an 
affectionate family. No courts of Jaw were established there until after the 
country had passed into the possession of the British, and after they were 
established, no actions were brought before them, until after the Auglo-Americans 
possessed the land. The sour, pugnacious litigations, as well as that much- 
vaunted, but very doubtful institution, the trial y jury, of the English, were an 
evil and a riiteily equally foreign to the kindly disposition of the French. If 
any differences arose, which the parties could not settle, they were referred to the 
arbitration of the priest, or in the last resort, to that of the commandant at Fort 
Chartres, a mighty potentate, ruling, in name at least, territories vaster than 
most kingdoms, representing all the power and wisdom of the French king, and 
looked up to by the simple settlers as the perfection of all human power and 
judgment. 

“The religion of this far-off prairie settlement was Catholic. A reverend 
Jesuit father, head of the college established at Kaskaskia, and superior of all 
the missions in the valley, and the curate of the village, who received a emall 
salary from the government, eked out by marriage and burial fees, and the gift 
of his, parishioners, were the highest ecclesiastical dignitaries in Illinois. Pomp 
and pride, they had none ; devoted, poor, and humble, it was the beauty and 
parity of their lives which gave them their powerful influence among their 

ittle flock. The people were sincerely religious, after their kind; and with 

the characteristic laxity of practice, so abhorred by the followers of Calvin, after 

the services of the Sabbath were over, they devoted to quiet amusements and 
leasures the remainder of the sacred day. They were ignorant of letters, and 
appy in their ignorance. 

“The Jesuits established a few little schools, where were taught the elements of 
reading and writing, and this was learning enough for the Frenchman of Illinois. 
The great world and its weighty affairs troubled him not. He supposed that the 
Pope —— all the spiritual concerns, and the king of France, all temporal 
concerns. ith their wisdom and power at the helm, represented by those two 
reverend and awful dignitaries, the curate and Monsieur le Commandant, he, the 
French settler in Illinois, was perfectly certain that all would go well; he let 
the world wag on, and satisfied himself with the peaceful enjoyments brought 
by each happy day. He could read enough and write enough to draw, under- 
stand, and sign, the simple instruments which were all he needed, and to spell 
out the stories of the saints, or a tale of the crusaders; and more he needed 
not. Each family held from one to three acres of land, in the central part of 
the village. This was the property of the first settler of the name. Here the 
patriarch built his lowly cabin, and, as son or daughter married, another mud- 
walled and grass-roofed cabin arose near his own, and within the same enclo- 
sure. With each new marriage appeared a new home. These peaceful, eas 
lives, the pure, sweet air, the healthful, out-of-door manners, and the plain, nutri- 
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tious, forest food, prolonged life to a great degree, and thus, around the house of 
the patriarch, there gathered a dozen, or a score, nay, forty or fifty dwellings, of 
ehildren, and grandchildren, and great-grandchildren, even to the fourth and 
fifth generation. 

“These communities were, perhaps, chiefly agricultural. Each family eare- 
fully tilled its separate allowance of the common field, and that wealthy soil re- 
= their neat though homely industry with more than sufficient crops. Six 

undred barrels of flour were pens to New-Orleans from the Wabash coun- 
try alone, in 1746, besides hides, furs, tallow, wax, and honey. 

“ But the first settlers had been the daring ‘ coureurs de bois,’ the runners of the 
woods, who had found their wild pleasures and their perilous profits in van- 
» sop the hardships and dangers of the —- forests, the roaring rapid, 
the toilsome portage ; in the skillful but laborious occupation of the hunter, 
and in trading with the fickle, treacherous, and savage Indians of those 
remote regions ; from the Abenakis, of New-England, and the Outuouaces, or Ot- 
tawas, of the St. Lawrence and Lake Huron, to the distant Sioux, or, as they 
were then termed, Nadouessions. And however quietly and easily the sons and 
grandsons of tliese roving men lived in the shaded cabin, or narrow, sunn 
street of Kaskaskia, or among the luxuriant fields without, however gayly their 
bours might pass amid the light labors of the day, and the jovial dances of the 
evening, there was scarce a young man in whom the wild longing for the forests 
and the rivers did not, at some time, wake up. Then, in his frail canoe, he 
passed up far into the region of the lakes, at the head of the Mississippi, or the 
rugyed, desolate plains upon the upper waters of the Missouri; traversing the 
distant Sioux country, or even the rugged ranges of the Rocky Mountains. 
Hunting and trading, he returned with a canoe load of firs; flodted afar off, 
down to that great capital, New-Orleans, or around, by the bayous and creeks of 
the coast, to the distant city of Mobile ; exchanged his wild commodities for 
whatever civilized merchandise seemed good unto him, and returned up the 
rapid river to his quiet prairie home, perhaps to refit and depart on another 
expedition to the Indian country ; perhaps to trade away the guods from below 
for produce, and return again to barter at the southern cities; or perhaps to 
bury a bag of French livres and louis d’ors, or Spanish doubloons or dollars, 
beneath the floor of his home and resume his labors in the fields. 

“ Whether the young wanderer returned richer or poorer in purse, he brought 
home one certain and lasting treasure—a great store of wild tales—of incidents 
by flood and field, his own strange and varied experiences, and many more told 
him by the trappers in the mountains, the canoemen of the river, and the vari- 
ous men he met in the cities of the south. The return of these travellers, after 
their long voyage, of twelve or twenty months, was, like every festive occasion, 
celebrated by a ball; for here, as everywhere, dancing was a peculiar and promi- 
nent amusement of the light-hearted, social, and active French. Word passed 
through all the settlement of the return of the wanderers, and at once the place 
of entertainment was fitted up, and the arrangements made. Young and old, 
grandfather and grandchild, negro slave und fair maiden, all came to join in the 
festive scene. The entertainment was regulated with the same quaint, municipal 
orderliness that controlled the operations of tillage and pasturage. Provosts 
were appointed, male and female; usually some well-respected grandsire and 
granddame had charge of the ceremonial, saw that every lady was danced with, 
and that every gentleman had his partner; that the negro slaves enjoyed their 
rightful, equal share of liberty within the room; that even the little children 
had opportunity to frisk through their share of the dance among the rest, and 
thus all passed innocently and gayly. Ata given hour, the company separated, 
and, joyous and satisfied, all went ees The ball-room was often graced by 
the reverend presence of the priest of the village ; for his simple parishioners 
had no social amusements which he could not approve and witness, and in these 
rustic gayeties there was a degree of propriety and dignity—I mt almost say 
of deceney—which it would be hard to match, I fancy, in the ball-room of our 
own more intelligently Christian; and more elaborately civilized society.” 
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The fourth lecture is entitled “* The Red Men, and the War 
of Pontiac.” There is nothing in our author’s description of 
Indian character, nor in his historical anecdotes concerning 
them, at all calculated to elevate them in our esteem or admi- 
ration. His favorite hero, Pontiac, is only distinguished for 
low cunning, perfidy, falsehood, treachery, and cruelty. The 
mischief which he did was effected solely by low cunning, 
deceit, hypocrisy, and lying. Like all the famous exploits of 
Indians, it was but the assassin-like shedding of the blood of 
the unguarded and unsuspecting whites, who had been de- 
ceived and lulled into a feeling of security by his professions 
of friendship and undying attachment. His failure, which 
broke up the whole strength of the Indians, from the lakes to 
the gulf of Mexico, was the natural result of his rash and silly 
attempt. He had no idea of the strength or resources of the 
English. As a silly, bloodthirsty, impulsive, unreasoning 
savage, he may be excused, but can neither be admired nor 
approved. He died in the woods in a drunken debauch. 

The negro cannot sustain an independent civilization, but 
combined with and subjected to the whites, forms the most 
useful and productive element of modern civilization. He is 
easily tamed, domesticated, civilized, Christianized, and kept at 
work. The products of his labor furnish half the food and 
clothing of the whole of Christendom. The North, feeling and 
seeing this, is ready to fight for a Union which makes her an 
equal participant in the fruits of negro labor. She hates the 
South, hates both slaves and masters; but has always lived by 
plundering both, and is resolved so to live in the future—for 
her civilization is no more self-sustaining than Liberia negro 
civilization. 

All high modern civilization sets upon negro civilization, 
or negro slavery, which is the only form of negro civilization. 
The negro is a most useful human being. The Indian is use- 
less, untameabl, savage, cruel, false, treacherous, and perfidi- 
ous. He has no mind, but only instinct. He does not reason, 
because he has no reasoning faculty. He does not act like a 
man, because he lacks the intellect and moral qualities of 
man. He does act like a brute, because he has the instincts of 
a brute. Having little else to do or to study than to observe 
external nature, if the Indian mind were not extremely feeble 
he would greatly surpass the white man in what pertains to a 
knowledge of external nature. Yet the white man, thrown into 
the wilderness, soon learns to excel the Indian in the knowledge, 
arts, and war tactics, peculiar to sagvae life. Our author 
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gives an instance of ths readily-acquired superiority of the 
whites in an anecdote of Daniel Boone, who, wandering alone 
in the forests of Kentucky, thus evaded the Indians: ‘ This 
strange safety was assured by a weed—a thistle—which grew 
in abundance throughout Kentucky, as if Providence had spread 
a carpet of safety over the land for the solitary wanderer. On 
this humble herb the foot of the traveller leaves a peculiar im- 
press, which remains long and distinctly ; and the Indians, the 
lords of the soil, numerous and bold, tread carelessly as they 
roam across their hereditary forests and prairies, and leave 
patent to the trained, unerring eye of the solitary white man 
the record of their number and their journey; while he, 
avoiding the tell-tale herb, moves, unknown and safe, from one 
hunting ground to another.” In delicacy of perception, acute- 
ness of the senses, in animal instincts, in cunning, in contri- 
vance, in bodily strength, in activity, in fleetness of foot, and 
power of physical endurance, the white, under like surrounding 
circumstances, as far surpasses the Indian as he does in cour- 
age, industry, and intelligence. 

Mr. Milburn supposes that between the Mississippi and the 
Atlantic, the lakes and the gulf of Mexico, at the time this 
great region was first discovered by the whites, its population 
was 180,000 or 300,000. The lesser number probably exceeds 
the truth. Of these a few were killed by the whites, a great 
many died from vices or diseases acquired from intercourse 
with the whites, most of the residue were driven or retnoved 
further north or west. No one can tell whether their present 
number be not nearly as great as that of their ancestors at the 
time mentioned above ; for to take an Indian census would be 
as difficult as to count the stars, or the sands on the seashore. 
Balancing the good against the evil, the settlement of this 
region by the whites has been by far, very far, the greatest of 
all benevolent and philanthropic movements. Next to it, the 
converting of the descendants of 300,000 wild Africans into 
4,000,000 of useful, happy Christian slaves. Both movements 
were providential, or Providence must have gone asleep, and 
left all to man. . 

The fanaties of the North and of England are wiser than 
God, and would reverse the ways of Providence. They are 
trying to send the four millions of negroes back to Africa, to 
enjoy liberty, licentiousness, and paganism. If they were 
honest, they would restore to the Indian his possessions ; 
return to Europe, and leave America to its savage aborigines. 
The great movement of man, his progress, is always right in 
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the main, in the general, although attended with many inci- 
dental evils. God rules events, and rules them wisely and 
righteously, yet leaves to man his free agency, his amenabil- 
ity, his accountability. The whites have committed many 
sins in their dealings with negroes and Indians, and will be 
punished for those sins; but the general course of events has 
increased and promoted human well-being, and that course of 
events has been controlled by Providence, that knows how to 
punish its wicked instruments. 

In 1764, after the defeat of the great Pontiac conspiracy, 
which extended from the lakes to the gulf of Mexico, there 
was a general giving up of their white prisoners and captives 
by the Indians. The description of the scenes then enacted, 
are not only graphic and interesting, but, philosophically con- 
sidered, suggestive of most useful lessons. They show that 
necessity begets civilization, and that, if left to choice, free from 
the trammels of society, of capital, of fashion¢of law, and 
of domestic slavery, we should all relapse into the savage 
state. ‘To be free is to be asavage. ll civilization is slavery, 
yet liberty is fascinating to man, and all would be savages but 
from fear. We submit to law, to government, to the taking 
away of liberty, not from choice or inclination, but because we 
are not brave enough, self-reliant enough, to live separate, 
isolate, alone, and undertake to support ourselves, and to defend 
ourselves against all comers. Cowardice and helplessness 
associate, enslave, and civilize us. 


“Many accounts have been given of the extraordinary occurrences at the de- 
livery of the Indian prisoners. Numbers of the frontier-men who had aecom- 
panied the expedition had done so in the hope of regaining wives, children, 
or relatives, in captivity in the wilderness. The whole annals of human history 
could scareely furnish a record of another scene so wonderful and so moving as 
this, for the exhibition of varied and violent human passions. Day by day the 
lost white people came back in troops, many of them, powerfully held by the 
strange love of the wilderness, coming with reluctance, and even bound as pris- 
oners, to prevent them from fleeing back into the forest. Women, even, would 
fain have remained in the dusky cabins of their captivity to train their young 
half-breeds in forest nurture. In truth the strangest feature of the scene was the 
comparative indifference of the reseued eaptives, contrasting so strongly with 
the overwhelming agitation of the friends who sought them. Husbands sought 
wives, and parents children, trembling and weeping, doubtful of them when 
found, changed as they were by the growth of years and the exposures of forest 
life ; and the strange magnetism of human passion seizing upon all around, even 
infected the rudest of the soldiers, who sympathized in the sorrows or joys of the 
occasion, many of them not even able to refrain from tears. 

“One of the most affecting occurrences of the occasion was the recognition 
by an aged mother of her daughter, who, carried away nine years before, was 
among the captives. The eye of the parent, sharpened by natural affection, 
discefned the features of her lost child in those of a swarthy and sunburnt 
female ; but her long captivity had deprived the girl of almost every word of 
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the English which she had acquired at the early age when she was stolen, and 
she quite failed to recognize her mother, who lamented, with rude, affecting sor- 
row, that the daughter whom she had so often sung to sleep, had so utterly for- 

otten her. Bouquet, a man gf kind feelings, as well as ready intellect, seized 

e hint which the sorrowing mother did not perceive, and told her to try the 
experiment of singing the song with which she had put her child to sleep. She 
did so, and the long-forgotten simple strain unsealed the daughter's memory, 
and awoke her affections at once ; and, weeping and rejoicing, she fell upon her 
mother’s neck. 

“ But the wondrous magic of the wilderness, the innate savagery that is 
somewhere hidden in almost every human heart, were singularly proved by the 
conduct of some of the captives this day redeemed. Of all the white women 
who had taken Indian husbands, not one, even though her children came with 
her, returned willingly to civilized life ; and several of them afterward actually 
escaped back to their red lords, their wigwams, and the forest.” 


The next chapter is entitled ‘ Cabin Homes of the Wilder- 
ness at the Opening of the Revolution.” It is full of thrilling 
interest, but contains too great variety of character and inci- 
dent to admit even of abridgment by us. We have short 
accounts of the first settlements of Tennessee and of Ken- 
tucky, and of the brave, hardy, and romantic pioneer leaders 
who headed and directed this western exodus. Among 


those leaders were Daniel Boone and Simon Kenton, of whose’ 


wonderful feats of daring, skill, endurance, and romantic 
adventure, we are given many vivid and graphic accounts. 
But it is in portraying the character and recounting the 
achievements of General George Rogers Clarke that our 
author most warms up. Clarke is his hero ; “ unquestionably,” 
he says, ‘‘ the greatest military genius ever produced by Vir- 
ginia, notwithstanding that the only area for his operations 
was the pathless wilderness beyond the mountain.” Our au- 
thor tells us in his preface, that he has lived twenty-two years 
on the frontier. Probably’Indian warfare is the only kind of 
war that he deems useful or orthodox, and, therefore, considers 
Clarke the greatest captain of his age because he knew best 
how to fight the Indians, and to “ smite them hip and thigh.” 
‘There were brave men before Agamemnon ;’’ nay, before 
Moses and Joshua too, although the two latter were adepts at 
wilderness or ‘* bush fighting,” and could have beat Clarke all 
hollow at his own game. Clarke seems to have studied tac- 
tics in this early Hebrew school, for he took the strong fortress 
of Detroit by practising the Indian war whoup around it, just 
as Joshua took Jericho with ram’s horns. 

We have no doubt Clarke’s war-whoop beat, in terrific 
sound, Joshua’s ram’s horns; and that, ‘‘ Deo volente,” Jeri- 
cho would have surrendered quite as soon to the strategy of 
Clarke as to that of Joshua. Estimating military prowess 
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from the frontier or savage standpoint, as Mr. Milburn does, 
we grant that Clarke was greater than Washington ; but hav- 
ing all the prejudices of old fogy civilized life ourselves, and 
none of the new lights of border and savage life, we cannot 
justly appreciate the grand proportions of Clarke’s genius, and 
to us Washington still seems the greater warrior. ’Tis all 
prejudice in us, no doubt, and our author is right ; yet 


«* A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.’’ 


Clarke, it seems, like Pontiac and Alexander, died drunk ; 
which our author might have used as further proof that he 
was the greatest chieftain of his age. 

To treat the subject seriously, we readily admit that Clarke 
deserves a much higher place in American history than has 
yet been awarded to him, and much credit. is due to Mr. Mil- 
burn for adding another name to the list of our revolutionary 
worthies. No part of the lectures is more interesting or more 
valuable than that which tells of General Clarke. Though 
not the greatest warrior of the Revolution, he certainly was a 
great military genius, a brave, generous, high-minded and 
useful man. No man’s biography would be more attractive, 
if materials still survive for writing it fully and faithfully. It 
would be the most romantic biography ever written ; stranger 
in its events than the epochs of fiction. 

The next lecture is but a continuation of the previous one, 
and introduces us to the scenes of the Revolution, as enacted 
in the West. It thus eloquently begins: 


“The wilderness hath a schooling all its own, and its tuition is not one desti- 
tute of profit or compensation. I would not undervalue the worth of literature, 
the acquisition of science, or the training im d in colleges. Perhaps few 
men have paid a higher price for these. (The italics are the reviewer's. We wish 
to call attention to the fact that Mr. Milburn is an accomplished scholar, who 
has run mad [only a little) about savage life.) And yet there is a majesty, a 
splendor, in a lonely forest, a boundless prairie, in the great primeval forms of 
nature while they are yet untainted and undesecrated by the play of the human 
passions and human appetites, fresh as a virgin world from the hand of the Crea- 
tor, which imparts to the human soul a grandeur and nobility of character rarel 
acquired in the pursuits of trade or commerce, or in the common, fixed, and plod- 
ding occupations of every-day life. A peculiar muscularity is given to the form, 
a vigor to the step, a freshness to the thought ; the will is untrammelled, scarcely 
even limited by the thought of any impossibility ; self-reliance is developed to 
the very highest point ; an independence of action and of being that leans only 
on the Everlasting arms that are around and underneath us all. Here, in the 
spring or early summer, when the grove perfumes the atmosphere, and loads it 
as with fragrance from on high—when the prairie stretches its illimitable, ocean- 
like surface before the eye—when the tall and rustling grass is interspersed and 
interwoven with flowers of a thousand hues and a thousand aromas—here, 
where the buffalo roams at his own wild will, and the deer stalks proudly on, 
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clad in his red summer garment—where the stately elk, with his spreading ant- 
lers, seems the monarch of the forest, and where the low growl of the bear is 
heard ever and anon, and at nightfall comes upon the breeze the howl of a pack 
of wolves from the far distance—here, where man is surrounded by nature in her 
‘simplest, and sternest, and most inviting forms, does he cultivate to the very ut- 
most all the self-sustaining powers of humanity—his gun, his own sagacity, an 
unerring and unblenching eye, an unquivering muscle, his only supports this 
side * Providence. If he is wanting to himself in the wilderness, he is lost 
indeed. 

“Such a wilderness as this was the boundless West at the commencement of 
the Revolution. Here was the great normal school for Western character, and 
admirably were the pupils who came to receive the instruetion of this university 
qualified to enter it. 

‘“* Men, jor the most part destitute of the culture of the schools, unblessed with 
the tuition of art, or science, or literatureaccustomed to battle with the storm 
and wild woods of the western skirts of. the colonies—trained in the fieree sports 
of the border, now rush like a tide down the western slopes of the Alleghany 
mountains, to take possession of these beautiful and illimitable regions, to trans- 
fer them from the sway of barbarism and solitude, and to transform them into 
busy and peopled haunts of living and working men. 

“ These new-comers were men strong of frame, compact and muscular, hercu- 
lean of stature, of dauntless courage, of determination incapable of discourage- 
ment or fear, carrying their lives in their hands, ready, if necessary, to crimson 
the soil of that new world with their heart’s blood. There is hardly a more 
striking commentary upon, or interpretation of, the pristine, radical elements of 
Anglo-Saxon character in the whole range of the records of our race, than is to 
be found in the history of its occupancy of Kentucky and the Northwestern ter- 
ritory. d 

¢ These men thus came to take possession just at the commencement of the 
Revolutionary struggle, when the whole firmament of the political sky of Amer- 
iea was overcast at darkened by thunderous and lowering clouds; when the 
might of the mother country was lifting itself in all its majesty to chastise the 
rebellious colonies ; when white men in red coats, with epaulettes on their shoul- 
ders, and commissions from the third George in their pockets—men who claimed 
and acknowledged the ties of human kindred with the colonists upon this side 
the water—were absolutely suborning the red savages of the West to deeds of 
unparalleled cruelty and bloodthirstiness; when these servants of the third 
George absolutely set a price upon the scalps of their brethren, and not only 
this, but upon the scalps of women and children of the Anglo-Saxon blood.” 


Mr. Milburn, in this work, expresses mo opinion as to slavery, 
but is a strong, nay, a violent Union man. He never loses his 
temper except when speaking of the Union. He thinks, no 
doubt, with all Northern men, that the South belongs to the 
North, and Anows that the North cannot live respectably when 
stripped of us, her slave colonies. He sees the suicidal folly of 
France and England in throwing away their West India colo- 
nies, and would not have the North follow their example. 
We can readily excuse Mr. Milburn and all other Union men 
at the North. They hate the South—they detest the negroes 
—but they are proud and honest men, who would not manu- 
mit their slaves. We are their slaves, and disunion would 
manumit us. The love of the Union at the North is nothing 
but the love of Southern spoils—the profits which they make 
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by the laws which compel us to deal with them on their own 
terms. . 

The false profession of love of the Union at the Sonth is 
but cowardly fear. No other reason is assigned, or can be 
assigned, by Southern Union men, except that “war is a 
dreadful thing, and that we had better bear the insults, inju- 
ries, and taxation of the North, than incur even the risk of 
war.” 

We respect the Union men of the North; we despise those 
of the South. They are now very few in number: not half 
so numerous as the tories of the Revolution. Those tories, 
though mistaken, acted bravely, honestly, and naturally. They 
were loyal men and loved their king. They were inspired by 
generous and noble sentiments, not coward fear. No man can 
love or be loyal to a union, a league, a compact, a legal fiction, 
a paper constitution, a nonentity. There is nothing to look up 
to, nothing to admire, nothing to be loyal to. Base, sordid, 
selfish, cowardly motives, may induce a man to submit to the 
vulgar tyranny and exactions of a brutish sectional majority ; 
but this is not loyalty; this is not the noble and generous 
feeling which prompts good and brave men to die for their 
king. Union-loving is but the tremulous apprehensiveness of 
the timid miser. 

Our author tells of the great financial embarrassments of the 
Confederacy at the end of the Revolution, and speaks in terms 
of high encomium of the generosity of Virginia, in helping to 
relieve those embarrassments by the donation of her vast and 
fertile empire in the Northwest. He speaks, too, with just con- 
tempt, of the slow, cautious, tardy movements of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut in the same direction. After consider- 
able delay, they, too, gave up to the federal government their 
little patches of ground in the Northwest. 





ART. I.—‘ ELKON BASILIKE”—NOW AS THEN, 
‘* Rogo vos, Judices, si iste desertus est, ideo, me damnari oportet ?’’— Seneca. 


Urortan philosophies and speeulative subtleties aside, there 
are, under the ordinary conventions and necessary conditions 
of civil society, but two methods of governing men (they can 
not, or, more properly speaking, wild not, govern themselves) ; 
the one, by appealing to their interests, the other, by exciting 
their fears. Even in the theoretical or sacerdotal government, 
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which makes the nearest approach to the patriarchal rule, 
whose authority is founded in affection, the ultimate appeal is 
to the sentiment of fear, moved by the apprehension of eternal, 
instead of temporal sanction. Despite the frenzied efforts of 
fanatical reformers, and the delirious dreams of levelling agi- 
tators, men will, ultimately, seek that political form that 
throws the most efficient safeguard around the rights of prop- 
erty and person, and establishes the social order on foundations 
not to be shaken by every breath of popular commotions. 
Disguise it as they may, those political writers, from Plato 
to Aristotle, from Russell and Sydney, from Junius and 
Wilkes, down to Paine and Rousseau, who claim to have 
found, in popular government, the long-sought political Utopia, 
cannot conceal the inevitable fact, that republicanism is but 
another name. for demagogueism, and that the representative 
principle, ostensibly purporting to secure the rights of the 
constituent by the accountability of the delegate, is invariably 
lost sight of in the conflicts of parties and the unscrupulous 
ambition of political leaders, who, to secure to themselves the 
possession of the spolia opima of administrative power and 
the glittering prize of presidential honors, scruple not to make 
use of the Walpolean policy, and send the laden ass not only 
to the gates of every city, but to the doors and hearthstones of 
every hamlet and cottage in the land; corrupt and corrupting, 
degraded and degrading, they infect the whole moral atmo- 
sphere with a deadly contagion, and bring the chief executive 
office of the nation into contempt, by passing by the purest, 
the truest, the worthiest, and elevating over them incumbents 
picked up from out the inferior strata of party subordination, 
and from among the most pliant and mercenary political tools, 
with no higher claims to recommend them to favor than that, 
like Halifax, they can, most successfully, trim between oppo- 
site extremes, and meet the demand of availability. High 
and generous natures there have been, in all climes and ages, 
who, confounding the ends of government with the aims of 
individuals, and mistaking transient social phases for settled 
political conditions, have attempted to realize, in practice, the 
beautiful visions of the closet, and apply fo the forms of human 
association the cude enacted*for Olympus. Of broad Catholic 
sympathies and ardent and imaginative temperaments, but 
with limited and imperfect views of the ethics and economics 
of society, they hastily, and unreflectingly, impute all existing 
social evils to the political government under which they live, 
instead of finding their sources in the principles of human 
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nature itself; forgetting that government is but an instru- 
mentality for effecting certain specific purposes, and that the 
passions and interests of men, being the agents appointed for 
their execution, the greater the number of restaints placed 
upon their action, in the forms of checks and balances and 
matured political adjustments, the more sure and stable will 
be the public authority established, and the more premature of 
those just ends for which all governments are ordained. They 
imagine more wisdom and virtue to reside in multitudes than 
select bodies of men, and conceive that, by substituting the 
smockfrock for the imperial purple, and breaking up ‘great 
estates, to be parcelled out among a nation of paupers, they 
increase the mass of public intelligence, and add dignity and 
elevation to the natural mind and character! Thus dreamed 
the great and good Sir Thomas More; thus dreamed the 
noble Hampden and patriotic Pym; thus dreamed Raleigh 
and Vane, Milton and Eliot; and thus, too, dreamed Wat 
Tyler, Jack Cade, Robespierre and Anacharsis Clootz. But 
where, now, are all those enchanting visions? Buried in the 
bloody graves of three devastating revolutions, and known to 
modern states only under the spectral shapes of Chartist and 
Carbonari associations. 

When it is remembered what a small space republican in- 
stitutiens occupy in the grand, historic course of empire, how 
brief their life, how troubled and fitful their career, how torn 
by faction, how weakened by divisions, how consumed by in- 
trigue and corruption, it will be offering no violence to the 
convictions of those who have derived their conclusions from 
the lessons of history, to deny the assumption of the capacity 
of man for continued and enlightened self-rule. Considered in 
the view of universal history, republicanism constitutes but a 
series of brief and brilliant episodes in the mighty epic of the 
world’s progress, and leaves the political philosopher, busied 
with the study and classification of the social phenomena, ut- 
terly at a loss how to account for the causes of its appearance, 
or, in determining its position in the scale of political prece- 
dence, how to assign it a higher rank than that of a mere 
provisional or de facto government—a civil form, seized upon 
by revolutionized states, in moments of convulsion, as a sys- 
,tem occupying a safe, middle ground, equally remote from 
‘violent extreme, and adapted as a temporary bond of union to 
secure the public order and preserve the political integrity, 
till the social forces can acquire sufficient vigor and consistence 
to justify the adoption of some more stable and high-toned 


polity. 
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The fundamental principle of the republican theory is, the 
absolute and unconditional sovereignty of the people, a ground- 
less and delusive assumption, signally confuted by the fact 
that sovereignty is a wnit ; and the popular will and sentiment, 
being ever variant and distracted on questions of either prin- 
ciple, opinion, interest or policy, negatives all unity, and 
necessarily precludes the idea of sovereignty. The doctrine 
of popular sovereignty may find application in the condition 
of barbarous nations, where the idea of meum et tuum does 
not obtain ; but in civilized communities, where differences of 
possession and intellect give rise to inequalities of conditions, 
and these, in turn, to subordinations of rank, the political 
authority (which should always be a true reflex of the social 
condition) is necessitated so to organize its powers, and adjust 
and distribute its resources, as to give that degree of vigor, 
stability and continuity to the public administration, so essen- 
tial to the attainment of the just ends of government, and so 
incapable of realization, save through our harmonious union 
of the conflicting elements of labor and capital, as to suggest 
and necessitate the adoption of a political organism, resting, 
primarily, on a recognition of the principles of the Eikon 
Basilike, and effecting a reconcilement under a graduated 
system of checks and balances of the antagonisms of the 
aristocratic and democrafic forces. Paradoxical as it miay ap- 
pear, it is, nevertheless, true that Louis XIV. expressed the 
true idea of political sovereignty, when he gave utterance to 
the celebrated aphorism, ‘‘ L’Etat c’est moi!” It involves 
the principle of despotism only so far as it is considered in 
connection with the person who uttered it—Louis, the absolute 
king—the king who governed without parliaments and laws, 
and who centred, within himself, all the scattered rays of civil 
jurisdiction; but mae Louis a constitutional monarch, and 
the despotic dictum loses its arbitrary features, and expresses 
the correct conception of state sovereignty—an uncontrolled, 
individual power, representing, in wnity, the whole mass of 
organized, political sentiment. A state is an entirely separate 
and distinct entity from the people who compose that state ; 
and it involves a contradiction in terms to affirm, that a 
nation, which is possessed, by its very constitution, of all the 
attributes of independent, individual existence, can be endowed ¢ 
with more than one will. This unity of will constitutes its 
sovereignty, and this individual sovereignty cannot be repre- 
sented by two or more bodies, without weakening the social 
force, endangering the stability, and destroying the integrity 
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of political empire. Political writers—among the most emi- 
nent of whom, on this head, is Sir James Mackintosh, in his 
‘ Vindiciee Galliciee””—show that there is a distinction to be 
drawn between sovereignty and the exercise of that power ; 
and a people, therefore, in certain diseased and transitory 
crises, may exercise the right of sovereignty without being 
possessed of the substantive power itself. That power belongs 
to a single, executive head, whether known under the title of 
king, sultan, emperor, or tycoon; and when the civil authority 
is destroyed by the breath of revolution, the political scver- 
eignty remains in abeyance, as during the period of the com- 
monwealth in England, and its exercise, alone, devolves to the 
people. , 

Palgrave, in his learned treatise on the British Constitution, 
in tracing the grand scheme of English liberty from its primal 
sources to the present magnificent system of liberal and en- 
lightened government, with its massive Doric strength, joined 
with severe Ionic grace, and all heightened and adorned by the 
splendors of its Corinthian decorations, shows the steady and 
progressive evolution of the social forces, from the central and 
seminal principle of undeviating executive sovereignty, ever 
the same, through wars, revolutions, and dynastic changes: 
at one time threatened with destruction under the Plantagenet 
and Lancastrian princes; at another, acquiring formidable 
power and ascendency under the lines of Tudor and Stuart, 
and finally settling down under the auspices of the proud 
chiefs of Brunswick and Hanover, as the conservative check 
and counterpoise between the immense and increasing influence 
of an omnipotent parliamentary government, ever enlarging the 
democratic basis of its constitution, by frequent and persistent 
reforms, and an ancient, powerful, and enlightened aristoe- 
racy, still animated by the spirit of the great Neville, and ready, 
as at Agincourt, Blenheim, and Marston-Moor, to pour out, 
in defence of the national liberties, the best blood of the How- 
ards, the Stanleys, and De Veres; yet, under all vicissitudes, 
preserving that invariable feature of single, individual, inde- 
pendent sovereignty, which, under the principle of continuous 
succession, gave to the political authority that character of 
unity, vigor, compactness, and concentrated strength, which, 
in the splendid march of empire, has enabled the British polity 
to subdue kingdoms, found dynasties, stand at the head of the 
world’s civilized progress, control the opinion of enlightened 
Christendom, plant the banner of liberalism and constitutional 
freedom on the bulwarks of despotic power, and make the tap 
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of its morning drum follow the sun, in its course around the 
earth, and fill the whole world with one uninterrupted strain 
of martial music. 

In tracing the progress of the socia] principle, from its early 
fountains in the East, along the course of empire, and across 
the gaps of ages, from that ancient civilization that, springing 
up on the Indus, and, expiring, rekindled its fires on the banks 
of the Nile, passing thence to the Samois and Scamander, 
thence to the Tiber, the Seine, the Danube, the Rhine and the 
Thames, the political inquirer finds no‘resting-place for the 
doctine of a multiple sovereignty, and no foundation for the 
single-government theory, save in the bosoms of the extinet 
despotisms. Philip, through the instrumentality of Macedonian 
centralization, usurped the liberties of the Grecian states. 
Augustus Cesar overthrew the Triumvirate and established 
the imperatorial sovereignty at Rome; Oliver Cromwell, with 
the pikemen of the covenant at his heels, dissolved the Long 
Parliament, and became, in the name of the English people, 
Lord Protector of the realm; Napoleon Bonaparte suppressed 
the council of the Ancients and the Five Hundred, and estab- 
lished the institutions of the Empire; Louis Bonaparte 
strangled the new-born Republic in its cradle, and revived the 
ideas aud proud souvenirs of the Napoleonic dynasty ; all de- 
monstrating the weakness, the inadequacy, the impracticability 
of the republican scheme, considered as a plan of permanent 
and self-sustaining civil rule, and showing the blindness, the 
tashness, the fatuity of those States that believe that any 
regular plan of liberty can be matured and perpetuated under 
its auspices. It becomes the duty of a bold and enlightened 
statesmanship to look great questions in the face, and call 
things by their proper names. Democracy is not liberty, but 
licentiousness; Monarchy is not free government, but despot- 
ism; Aristocracy is not liberalism, but arbitrary rule, each 
acting, singly, an unmitigated evil, but confined, a great and 
positive good. But the universality of the prevalence of the 
monarchical principle of government, in all ages and climes, 
whether savage or civilized, barbarous or enlightened, and the 
splendid and imposing monuments it has everywhere left in 
attestation of its majesty, magnificence and power, show it to 
be possessed of some great and imperial property, nowhere to 
be met with in the genius and character, the ideas and insti- 
tutions, of the other leading polities. 

Whether following Cesar in his luminous commentary on 
the social condition and political institutions of the early Gallic 
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nations, or listening to the glowing narrative of Tacitus, in his 
delineation of the manners, habits, and customs of those rude 
warrior races that once inhabited the solitudes of the great 
German forest; whether lingering, with the author of the 
‘“‘ History of Civilization,” over the monuments of the splendid 
medieval age, or wandering, with the narrator of the fortunes 
of the ‘‘ Consulate and Empire,” from the foot of the Pyra- 
mids to the smouldering Kremlin—from Jena and Austerlitz to 
fatal Waterloo, the mind beholds, under all these social forms 
and diverse political systems, the presidence of the same great 
principle concentrating all the social forces in one efficient and 
responsible executive head, moving with precision and energy 
along the path of empire, and achieving enduring triumphs 
over opposing forces that would have crushed less vigorous and 
consolidated systems. That wonderful property, that powerful 
and irresistible energy, is nothing less than the principle of 
sovereign, executive unity. But that principle, so necessary, so 
energetic and beneficent, becomes arbitrary and despotic, 
if left unchecked by opposing power. The true and enlightened 
friends of liberty have, therefore, in all ages, been those who 
favored a mixed system of government, combining permanent 
executive strength with democratic inipulse and passion, and 
both tempered into moderation by the conservative and coun- 
tervailing action of an independent and hereditary body of 
patrician legislators; thus realizing the two prime functions of 
government—the protection of the individual from his fellow, 
and the nation against external enemies, and quieting domes- 
tic strifes and discords by directly interesting each subject or 
citizen in the support and preservation of the government. 
Such a government cannot be created in a day, nor spoken into 
existence by the mere resolves of popular assemblies ; it must 
be the slow and painful growth of centuries, and must rest its 
foundations on a firm historical basis, representing the gradual 
development of the social principle, embodying itself in new 
laws, institutions and manners, and inaugurating fresh ame- 
liorations with every new conquest gained by enlightened sen- 
timent over the empire of prejudice and passion. Such a 
government is one of the rarest attainments of haman wisdom, 
and is only vouchsafed to such peoples and nations as have, 
through sufferings, trials and disasters, arrived at a compre- 
hensive and enlightened appreciation of the true nature and 
necessary condition of the social system, with all its com- 
plex relations and delicate machinery and by the institution of 
conservative restraints upon the impulses of passion and the 
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crafts of ambition, have rendered government what it should 
be, a political contrivance, as passionless as the icicle that 
hangs from Dian’s temple. Such governments have not their 
origin in the splendid visions of system builders, nor in the 
unmeaning and abstract declarations of mere paper constitu- 
tions, founded in vicious theory, and eventuating in still more 
vicious practice; on the contrary, they are the result of the 
great and imperious laws of man’s social being, prescribing 
absolute and inflexible modes of arriving at appointed results, 
and superimposed by necessities too mighty to be made to 
bend to transitory appearances or temporary expediencies. In 
tracing the genealogy of governments back, through all the 
antecedent stages of the social development, to that period 
where the elements of organization assume a fixed and defi- 
nite shape, the two great necessary and fundamental ideas 
that underlie all political structures, force and inequality, will 
be found to be the grand and universal archetype. Superior- 
ity of particular races suggested and necessitated conquest ; 
_ out of conquest grew serfdom, inequality, subordination, 
feuds, subinfeudations, and their inevitable political sequence 
—aristocracy. Aristocracy being a single principle, a simple 
form, was too feeble to meet the exigencies of government ; 
feuds, rivalries, and enmities sprung up among the great pro- 
prietors, out of which grew ‘ the wars of the nobles ;” and out 
of these experienced evils, in turn, arose the institution of 
monarchy, in the election of the largest proprietor as lord para- 
mount. The church emancipated her serfs, and, by making 
them eligible to the priesthood, introduced the principle of 
equality into the heart of feudal society. The free towns 
arose; commerce and the arts created new wants and ideas, 
and the democratic element founded a new and formidable 
power in the State. 

But even those great historical polities, that have softened 
the sternness of their feudal features, and yielded to the de- 
mands of a progressive and enlightened public sentiment, have 
preserved intact the fundamental ideas in which they had 
their origin, and regard their surrender as the fatal signai for 
inevitable dissolution and overthrow. They originated in the 
principle of force, as aristocracies always do; and growing 
weak, through dissensions, created a titular chief to represent 
the sovereign authority, as when Rudolph of Hapsburg, a 
Swiss baron, was elected emperor by the German nobles, and 
became the founder of the Austrian dynasty ; they kept pace 
with the development of the social principle, and became abso- 
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lute or limited governments, just in proportion as the moral 
and intellectual forces of their civilizations were impelled, 
either in the direction of progress, or kept fixed in their revo- 
lutions around stationary and conservative centres, by the 
necessary and controlling power of great ethnic and topical 
laws: thus evidencing the ready obedience which, in all times 
and places, the social elements ever yield to the fixed and in- 
variable principles of human association—executive sove- 
reignty in a single head, and made liberal or despotic, by the 
operation of great laws, over which man exercises no control ; 
and establishing the fact, that the movement of the social 
forces, and the progress of political ideas, in the founding and 
perfecting of civil systems, are ever, from the government or 
established authority, down to the people—not the converse. 
‘* Governments,” say political writers, ‘‘are created by and 
for the benefit of the people ;” but governments cannot be 
crealed ; they are creative. Man can no more create govern- 
ments than he can the appetites of thirst and hunger; they 
are equally implanted principles, and impel him, at the peril 
of his existence, to obey the conditions "hey impose. Man is 
a political animal, and is born a creature of government: he 
may change, modify, revolutionize government—but he can, 
not create it; it creates him; and even in effecting these 
changes and modifications, unless he observe the fixed laws of 
his being, and the necessary principles of human association, 
he is condemned to a condition of imbecility, degradation, and 
servitude. Political suvereignty cannot vest in him, because 
he is a creature of government, and the creature cannot be- 
come the creator. Sovereignty resides in those grand primal 
institutions that antedate the formation of governments, and 
afford shelter to the race before the arm of associated civil au- 
thority has been stretched protectingly over the infant society. 
The great fundamental institution, the controlling, elemental 
idea of civilization, is Property ; around this central principle 
of social organization all other institutions range themselves, 
at various distances, and form, with all their subordinations 
and distributions of powers, the great political organism known 
as the State. Property, then, or the “ high-raised battlement,” 
and not the people, constitutes the State ; and the State, the su- 
preme sovereign power. Without this great institution, the 
race of man would be but a vast mass of animated vegetation, 
springing up, in successive growths, from the void of nonen- 
tity, and vanishing as quickly into its original nothingness. 
Property, then, creates, preserves and sustains the race, founds 
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civilization, and divides the moral and intellectual world from 
the material. In the organization of society, and the found- 
ing of government, then, this institution, resting on the firm 
Doric basis of labor, and culminating, through all the splendid 
achievements of the arts and sciences, in the graceful decora- 
tions of the polished Corinthian capital, is the only keystone 
to the arch of the social fabric that can secure the permanent 
ends of government, consolidate the political liberty, and found 
the national independence of great States, and subordinate the 
theory of the abstract rights of man to the demands of impe- 
rious social interests and necessities. By consolidating prop- 
erty, on the theory of its recognition as the governing principle 
of society, the political sovereignty which it embodies must 
be represented by the unity of State authority, in the person 
of an independent, hereditary, executive chief, whose function 
is to give energy, force, permanence, to the public administra- 
tion, preserve the social order, secure individual liberty, vindi- 
cate the national honor, and, by placing the office of the 
supreme magistracy above the reach of ambition and the 
assaults of passion, s®cure the State from the violence, the 
dangers, the convulsions, incident to periodical, popular elec- 
tion. Deny to property political power and influence, subject 
it to indefinite diffusion and subdivision, vest the political sov- 
ereignty in multitudes, and society falls to pieces through its 
own inherent weakness, in not being possessed of sufficient 
power to resist the agents conspiring its destruction, under the 
despotism of numerical force. 

That character of simplicity which political writers are 
accustomed to regard as one of the peculiar and distinguishing 
excellencies of democratic government, is the very quality 
which, in the eye of the philosopher, pronounces its most em- 
phatic condemnation. The simplest of all political forms is 
that of despotism, and democracy is one of its most unmiti- 
gated embodiments. The multitude wills, judges, and exe- 
cutes, without the possibility of an appeal from its passionate, 
inconsiderate, and arbitrary decisions. Under specious party 
designations, and shifting its course with every gale of popular 
frenzy and excitement, in its insane and insatiate thirst of 
power, it presents the spectacle of a huge political Cyclops 
(cut lumen ademptum) reeling, with drunken fury, among its 
flocks, and seeking, with vindictive intent, the accursed ‘‘ Ouri¢’’ 
who has deprived it of its sight. Of what avail, in democratic 
States, are proud Amphictyonic councils and august senatorial 
bodies? The one is but the ready and anointed inxtrument to 
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register the edicts of the despot; the other but the privileged 
and liveried cup-bearer to the tyrant-mob, whose office it is to 
persuade the world that democratic dish-water is, indeed, the 
veritable nectar of the gods. Out, then, upon that ignoble 
and bastard statesmanship that would consecrate, as the car- 
dinal principle of civil rule, that pestilent doctrine of the 
French Socialists, that attempts the solution of the social 
problem by the arrogant and brutem fulmen threat of “* Count 
our numbers!” Away, too, with that den of thieves—that 
lazar tribe of huxtering political money-changers, who dese- 
crate the temple of liberty with their corrupt and ignominious 
traffic, and barter a nation’s glory for a party’s triumph! Out 
upon that lisping infant-school of philosophic sucklings, which 
teaches the doctrine of the perfectability of man, and finds, in 
the licentious dogmas of popular sovereignty, and natural, 
individual right, the true theory of the social union. What 
contrivance is more simple than the bow-string of the sultan? 
What more simple than the shed/ of the elector? but what 
more complex than the machinery of a free, powerful, and en- 
lightened empire, with wheel revolving within wheel—with 
its varied and multiplied relations, foreign and domestic—with 
its vast chain of dependent and associated interests, all revol- 
ving round that great central idea of civilization, Property, 
and sustained, quickened, and vivified by the grand motive 
power of Labor? Prosperity is the State ; and the executive 
head, that constitutes the apex of the grand pyramid of 
society, is but the symbol and representative, in the strength 
of unity and the majesty of authority, of that sovereign power. 
Governments that repudiate this idea, and exclude it from that 
just influence and control which its importance as a grand 
element of social organization and political power demand, 
soon describe the brief circle of empire, and attest the folly of 
all those peoples who lose sight of the great fundamentals that 
lie at the basis of the social relation, and build on the shift- 
ing sands of passion and opinion. It is the magnificent con- 
ceit of democratic societies to imagine the possibility of idea- 
ting and founding great and durable political systems ad 
libitum, no less than it is their melancholy infatuation to 
believe that a simple force, violently projected, and constantly 
exerted in a given direction, can defy the great law of moral 
gravitation and pursue its course forever. Governments can- 
not be built upon paper constitutions, nor decreed by acclama- 
tion; they, too, must come in the appointed course of nature, 
and follow in the path of prescribed conditions; they must be 
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lived and acted; they must be fashioned in obedience to the 
great laws of institutional action, and express the vital forces 
of the social life, springing out of the imperious relations 
imposed by the grand ideas of civilization. 

A government, to be great and powerful, must organize the 
elements that compose its strength. That strength is in the 
**moated wall,” as well as ‘noble men”—in “ high raised 
battlements,” as well as vast commercial armaments—in the 
‘rounded mound,” the noble park, the stately palace, as well 
as the cunning hand that illustrates a nation’s glory—in the 
splendid monuments of its industry and art. But democracies 
can organize nothing but opinion; passion and agitation are 
the necessary elements of their life; and every office, from 
the highest to the lowest, is subjected to the dictatorial power 
of party, and the fierce excitements of faction. An army of 
mercenary myrmidons, led on by daring and unprincipled 
chiefs, takes possession of the government, and portions out 
the plunder among its hireling horde. The robe of the su- 
preme magistrate, the toga of thé senator, the ermine of the 
judge, are alike dragged in the slime of party corruption ; cu- 
,pidity takes the place of patriotism, splendid crimes assume the 
name of virtue, and all that is great and glorious in a nation’s 
exaltation, and illustrious in its career, is buried under the ruins 
its own stupendous vices and follies have prepared. No great 
breakwater, no conservative check, no elaborate adjustment, 
by which to stay the surging tide of passion !—No august, ex- 
ecutive head, symbolizing the majesty and sovereign authority 
of territorial power, raised, by ample possession and independ- 
ent tenure, equally above the allurements of ambition and 
the temptations of corruption, divested of the dangerous power 
of executive patronage, and estopped from the exercise of dis- 
cretionary or arbitrary authority, by having the purse-strings 
of the nation placed in the hands of a hostile State power; no 
permanent and conservative body of enlightened and patriotic 
legislators, trained to the high and responsible offices of states- 
manship, made -patriotic by the deep and vital interest they 
have in the honor, glory, and prosperity of the nation, elevated 
above the contaminations of party, rendered independent of the 
fluctuations of opinion, indifferent to the transient impulses of 
passion, and made respected and illustrious by the pure virtues 
and lofty deeds of a high and noble ancestry, finding continued 
illustration in the accumulated splendors of the living line; no 
grand, historic memories, no lofty and inspiring associations, 
no proud, traditionary souvenirs, challenging the admiration, 
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exciting the enthusiasm, stimulating the patriotism, of the liv- 
ing, and uniting them in bonds of endearing and reverential 
connection with the distant and buried generations! On the 
contrary, change, vacillation, imbecility, corruption, intrigue, 
violence, licentiousness, discord, instabilit , are seen on every 
hand, written on every institution, embodied in every idea, 
illustrated in every action, fomenting dissension, stimulating 
passion, consecrating force, inviting revolution, and rendering 
unendurable the evils of anarchy and the calamities of war, 
put liberty to the sword, and force the social’ principle to seek 
shelter under the iron rule of despotism. 
Jan., 1861. 





ART. Ifl.—FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY HISTORY. 


Tue constitution of a nation is the universal abstraction of 
its aggregate existence, and not merely the registry of a few 
specified characteristics of form or principle, which underlie 
the mechanism of the governmental agency. The powers of 
imposing taxes, declaring war, coining money, regulating ex- 
ternal commerce, and making treaties, are accidental and: con- 
ventional powers. They do not touch the internal life and 
soul of a nation’s independence ; nor does the delegation of 
these powers to a subordinate agency, in the least, curtail its 
sovereign supremacy. ‘The Constitution of the United States, 
as well as that of every individual State, is as much planned 
and modelled after the English original—modified by cireum- 
stances and locality—as the people of the United States are 
essentially English in descent and character, with a strong in- 
termixture of Saxon and Celtic blood. American liberty is 
not of modern invention. It is true, it is not Greek liberty ; 
it is not Roman liberty ; it is not Dutch liberty, nor French 
nor Italian liberty, nor Swiss liberty ; but it is English liberty 
in its origin, its features, its character, and its idiomatic lan- 
guage. ‘The pioneers of the North American continent were 
Englishmen by birth and education. They transplanted the 
English constitution upon the American soil. They crossed 
the wide Atlantic, accompanied by their household gods. 
They planted in the inhospitable wilds of their new homes 
the seed of English civilization. They brought with them the 
domestic comforts of the English fireside. Their language 
was that which they had lisped, while dandled on the knees of 
their English mothers. Their literature, their religion, and 
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their morals, were of English growth. Their social peculiari- 
ties, and their habits of life, were those of the Englishman. 
Their laws had for their foundation the common law of 
England. The jury-trial, the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
mode of administering the colonial government, were direct 
importations from England. 

The American Revolution did not change the constitution of 
the people of the colonies; it only modified its form of expres- 
sion, and restricted its mode of practical operation. The pa- 
triots of the Révolution, the great and wise statesmen who 
framed the Constitution, did not waste their intellectual pow- 
ers in the silly and futile attempt of reforming the existing 
state of society, and of entering upon novel and untried ex- 
periments. They were satisfied with the limited powers con- 
ferred upon them—to legislate for society as they found it. 
They polished the rough edges of the diamond. They hewed 
away the coarse exterior which concealed the symmetric out- 
lines of the statue. They supplied the coloring to make the 
beautiful imagery of the painting more perfect. They did not 
create, but they merely developed the existing social elements. 
They did not invent, but they merely combined principles, 
already recognized, with such admirable skill of natural de- 
lineation, and such wonderful effect of perspective, that, ar- 
ranged in systematic order, they assumed the appearance of 
originality. Each State of the Union represents old England 
in miniature, transplanted upon a virgin soil, where it flour- 
ishes and grows in wild luxuriance, partially improved and 
variously modified by exotic scions, which are engrafted upon 
the parent stem. 

A written instrument, in order to acquire the solemn sanc- 
tion of time and precedent, as the partial expression of the 
constitutional rights of a people, should be the reflex of the 
spirit and life of the society which is to be governed by the 
power of its controlling influence. A written constitution is 
partly a declaration of principles, which exist anterior to the 
written act, and partly a record of existing laws which differ 
only from ordinary laws in this particular, that they cannot 
be repealed or amended, except in the manner prescribed by 
the written act of which they make a part. Every nation and 
every sovereign State exists only by virtue of a constitution. 
The governments of Russia and Turkey are no less constitu- 
tional than the government of England, or that of the State 
of Louisiana. They differ only in the mechanism of the gov- 
ernment. ‘The principle of the ruling power of the first is 
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patriarchal and autocratic ; that of the latter is aristocratic and 
democratic. 

Tested by the principles thus enunciated, it can neither ex- 
cite wonder nor surprise, that the written constitutions of 
France, from that of the National Assembly of 1790 to that of 
1848, have all proved most striking failures. The revolution- 
ary paroxysms which manifest themselves in fitful orgasms 
among the French people, are confined, in their inception and 
climax, to the populace of Paris ; scarcely affecting even the 
lowest stratum of the middle classes. They have for their 
object something deeper, something more radical than a mere 
change of form in the mechanism of the government, or the 
extension of the elective franchise. They are aiming at the 
utter subversion of the existing social order. These rebel sons 
of error are satisfied with nothing less than the complete dis- 
organization of the fundamental constitution of society, with 
a view of reconstructing it anew, out of the simple elements 
eliminated in the decomposing process. They look forward, 
with the confident assurance of the prophetic seer, to that 
hopeful period, when a new Messiah shall usher into the world 
the reign of equality and fraternity ; when the first shall be 
last and the last shall be first. They are impressed with the 
idea that at no distant time, the high shall be brought low, 
the rich shall oceupy a common level with the poor, and all 
social distinctions shall cease to exist. But no written consti- 
tution, however ingeniously devised, can possibly compass the 
execution of such a visionary scheme. No reasonable man 
could, for one moment, suppose that all the rulers of the earth 
combined could, with one stroke of the pen, change the rela- 
tive position, and the nature of the mutual dependence of the 
existing constitutional elements of society. 

The levellers are the workmen who rear up the revolutionar 
pyramid: They pile Pelion upon Ossa, until they render them- 
selves formidable by their attitude and position. ‘They extort 
concessions, wholly impracticable, as the price of peace. ‘These 
impossible conditions are vaguely conceived, and luminously 
inscribed on a piece of parchment, called a constitutiun, to 
serve as mementoes of human folly and human presumption. 
During the progress of the negotiations, which, like all other 
diplomatic deceptions, require time to ripen them into perfee- 
tion, a union is effected of all the conservative parties, to meet 
the common danger. The great mass of the people stand erect 
in the majesty of their power. They shake off the trepida- 
tions of fear and terror, and recover from their sudden amaze- 
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ment and panic. As courage mounteth with occasion, the 
cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces of revolutionary 
dreamers are demolished with the strong weapon of reason, 
and the conservative masses acquiring the ascendancy, society 
is preserved, and the government becomes less popular in fea- 
ture, but more energetic in action and effect. 

The French Republic gave birth to the bantling of popular 
favor—universal suffrage. It also consecrated that democratic 
deluxion—the omnipotence of the majority rule. It is a com- 
mon error, no less prevalent in the United States than in France, 
that universal suffrage, the rule of the majority, and republican- 
ism, if not synonymous terms, are at least inseparable concomi- 
tants, as the indispensable safeguards of the freedom and self- 
government of a nation. But it cannot be denied, that. the 
ballot-box and the majority rule may be made the instruments 
of a despotism far more oppressive and galling to a minority 
section, or a minority class, than the patriarchal rule of the 
Emperor of China, or the uniform submissive obedience ex- 
acted by the Shah of Persia, or the Tycoon of Japan. 

The majority rule is, undoubtedly, a constitutional principle 
in every State of the Union, though it has nowhere been estab- 
lished with the sanction of a written constitution, or by virtue 
of positive legislation. It is universally recognized as a con- 
ventional rule to insure despatch and certainty in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. But it carries with it moral weight 
only, if properly used and not abused; if it accomplishes the 
iegitimate purpose of carrying into effect the constitutional 
obligations, solemnly guranteed, as a measure of protection, 
to dissenting minorities. Universal suffrage, no less than the 
majority rule, is a mere conventional expedient. It is not an 
abstract right inherent in the nature of things; nor is ita 
birth-right —the inevitable outgrowth of free institutions. 
Universal suffrage is not now, and has never been, universal. 
It was partial and limited in Greece and in Rome; and it is 
restricted, at the present day, in every State of the Union. 
There exists no substantial reason why the age of twenty-one 
should fit a person to vote more intelligently than the age of 
twenty—why all the ingenious and sprightly youths of eighteen 
should be excluded from the advantages and privileges of the 
government, and all the superannuated dotards of seventy, and 
the childish octogenarians, should be permitted to rule, by their 
ballot, the younger and wiser, but disfranchised generation— 
why the stupid driveller and arrant knave should, with the pride 
of the sovereign, deposit their vote in the ballot-box, and thus 
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indirectly legislate for wiser and better men than themselves ; 
and a woman with a mind equal to that of Lady Jane Grey, 
and a nobility of soul not inferior to that of Elizabeth Fry, 
should be regarded in the light of a political leper, and be ex- 
cluded from participating in public affairs) These questions 
may be plausibly answered upon the ground of expediency ; 
but it would be no easy matter to demonstrate the fallacy of 
these propositions upon the principles of strict right. A gov- 
ernment with universal suffrage, and the majority rule as its 
basis, is no less a minority government than that of a consti- 
tutional monarchy, where the elective franchise is confined to 
a certain class of property-holders. The difference lies only in 
degree. The minority of the one is more numerous, but less 
conservative ; that of the other is less liberal, but more firm and 
decided. Four millions of votes were polled in the presidential 
election of 1856, but the aggregate strength of the population 
of the United States numbered nearly twenty-four millions. 
Considering that minors and women are no less entitled to the 
rights of citizenship than those who exclusively appropriate to 
themselves the privileges of the elective franchise, it is a fact, 
which admits of no controversy, that our Presidents, as well 
as our Members of Congress, are elected by the most insignifi- 
cant minorities. Universal suffrage, therefore, is merely a 
relative expression, and as it is always armed with the omnipo- 
tence of the majority rule, it may be used by demagogues and 
traitors as an instrument of violence and oppression. Univer- 
sal suffrage and the majority rule gave their verdict of approval 
to the bacchanalian orgies of Robespierre and Marat. They 
bowed with obsequious submission to the Man of Destiny, and 
fawningly wound the imperial diadem around his brow, and 
placed the sceptre of despotism in his hands. They are even 
now threatening us with the curse of agrarianism, and the 
utter annihilation of Southern prosperity and Southern inde- 
pendence. 

Universal suffrage, like qualified suffrage, is but an inper- 
fect mode of consulting public opinion. While the first is sus- 
tained by the physical preponderance of numbers, the latter 
enlists, in its rank, the representatives of intelligence and - 
property. Universal suffrage has one great advantage over 
qualified suffrage. It serves as a moral power, which disarms 
the rancorous discontent of the penniless populace. In a coun- 
try where nearly every man capable of bearing arms has a 
voice in the selection of the official functionaries who adminis- 
ter and control the legislative and executive departments of 
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the government, it becomes almost a moral impossibility to 
organize a rebellion, or carry into effect a secret conspiracy 
against the ruling power. On the other hand, a government 
1dministered by certain privileged classes, must necessarily, in 
order to secure the safety of the State, create for itself artifi- 
cial props of support, of which a landed aristocracy, a national 
debt, or a standing army, are the most prominent examples. 

Universal suffrage, guaranteed by the French Constitution of 
1848, utterly failed of its object, because the minority faction, 
who clamored most loudly for republican institutions, were 
anarchists in principle, who did not recognize the binding force 
of law, if it clashed with their theories, or exposed the fallacy 
of their speculations. The conservative republicans entertained 
no higher opinion of the capacity of the people for self-govern- 
ment than Charles X. or Mr. Polignac. They as completely 
misapprehended the genius of self-government, as the Jaco- 
bins, or the Chouans of the Vendee. They substituted the self- 
created importance of their leaders for hereditary rank and the 
fiction of divine right. They ruled Paris, and Paris ruled 
France. They had neither prescriptive titles, nor military 
power, to give moral support to their authority, or defensive 
weapons to their supremacy. They succeeded in the establish- 
ment of a temporary government, by courting the popularity 
of the masses; by making vague promises, never intended to 
be fulfilled, and holding out the bait of temporary concessions, 
which were to be revoked as soon as the storm had passed, and 
the dark clouds had cleared away. But during the turbulence 
of revolutions, where events follow each other with almost 
inconceivable rapidity, even men of talent and genius are 
compelled to retire from the stage of action, by the rancorous 
petulance of the revolutionary rabble. He, alone, who is pos- 
sessed of an iron will, and is regarded as the embodiment of 
the revolutionary idea, may, by superiority of moral and intel- 
lectual power, stem the impetuous current of popular commo- 
tion ; and, while inspiring the weak and the timid with con- 
fidence of his moderation, he may, by his firmness, overawe 
the lion-hearted apostle of popular rights, and win him over as 
his most faithful follower. But the man cast in the revolu- 
tionary mould of the time could not be found in France. There 
was no deficiency of comprehensive talent and lofty genius. 
Her sons had distinguished themselves in every walk of life. 
The intellectual personage was present, but the moral hero was 
wanting. 

Another circumstance deserves to be mentioned, which, in 
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a great measure, prevented the final success of republican goyv- 
ernment in France. During the three days of February the 
republicans were united, as one body, to accomplish a common 
object—the downfall of the monarchy. But as soon as the 
trophies of victory were placed within their reach, they severed 
the bond of union, and split up inte irreconcilable factions. 
The red republicans regarded the conservatives with suspicion 
and distrust ; and the socialists, who were themselves divided 
into numerous clans, belabored with the cudgel of truculent 
controversy both the radical and conservative republicans, and 
overwhelmed them with fierce and bitter denunciations. 

After the eventful three days of the February revolution 
Paris had lost its gay and busy exterior. It had ceased to 
luxuriate in the arts of peace, and to revel in that careless 
ease and healthful cheer by which the reign of Louis Phillippe 
was so much distinguished. The streets were constantly 
crowded with idlers, vagabonds, and demnagogues. The nobles 
of the Rue St. Germaine, and the no less ostentatious aristoc- 
racy of wealth, intimidated by the fear of spoliation, shut 
themselves up in their palaces, like prisoners of state, to await, 
in seclusion, the dawning of the bright morning of deliverance. 
The populace and the bourgeoisie were the masters of the 
city, and the virtual rulers of France. The combatants of the 
barricades were the soldiers of the republic; they stood on 
guard at the principal entrances of the public buildings; they 
held themselves ready, at a moment’s notice, to quell the 
threatened storm of reactionary conspiracies. Ragged mendi- 
cants, whose swarthy complexion acquired a deeper tinge in 
the baptism of blood and gunpowder, performed the responsi- 
ble duty of police officers. The regular army was ostracised 
and expelled from the capital, on account of its supposed sym- 
pathy with the men of the monarchy. Clubs and political 
societies, without number, were organized on a grand and 
magnificent scale. As self-created guardians of the revolution, 
and as the censors of the government, they really constituted 
an imperium in imperto of the most dangerous character. 
They daily reminded the more peaceful portion of the citizens 
of Paris, by their ostentatious display of banners and flags, 
and their stately march in solemn procession through the most 
frequented thoroughfares, that they held in their hands the 
balance of power, and that they were ready to seize upon their 
prey, if resistance were offered to their contemplated schemes 
of social subversion. 

The boot-black, the chimney-sweep, and the rag-man 
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formed an unfaltering phalanx of the militia of socialism. As 
they had been recently raised to the rank of citizen and 
“ sovereign,” they imagined that they were the most important 
political personages in the State, and that their Sampson- 
strength could determine the turning of the scale, by either 
supporting or overturning the pillars of the temple. Water- 
carriers and scavengers, who scarcely knew the alphabet of 
political principles, and understood absolutely nothing of the 
subtle theories and abstract speculations of the new social 
philosophy, served as oracles of wisdom to the less learned 
members of their craft. To give utterance to their political 
inspirations, they assumed the ollice of political high-priests, 
and acted as presiding dignitaries in the revolutionary socie- 
ties—those schools of licentiousness and anarchy, which will 
ever be the bane of French governments, as long as Paris is 
permitted to rule France. The subterraneous haunts of secret 
societies were belching forth their ‘“ peat up wrath” with 
fearless energy, and the streets and squares of the city had 
each its apostle of socialism and its orator of the corumunity 
of property. The fruiterers, the fish-women, and the seam- 
tresses, abandoned their stalls and their needles: they were 
actuated by the most intense patriotism to assist their sterner 
lords in the arduous task of governing the nation. The more 
sober and less visionary mechanics and artisans formed them- 
selves into a ‘‘ junta of labor,” over which Louis Blanc pre- 
sided, and which disposed of the intricate problem of ‘ capital 
and labor” in the most summary manner, by the adoption of 
the resolution: ‘* That the hours of daily labor should be di- 
minished, and that, in inverse proportion, the ratio of daily 
wages should be increased ;” a maxim of political economy 
which will hardly stand the test of experience. The socialists 
could, however, boast of some leading minds in their ranks. 
each of whom stood at the head of a sect, and gave expression 
and form to the principles of their social philosophy. Among 
the most eminent of these was Proudhon, an infidel rationalist 
of the German school of Hege} and Fichte, a bold thinker and 
an ingenious metaphysician ; Raspail, the celebrated chemist 
and physiologist, was an enthusiastic leveller, but a harmless 
and humane theorist; Cabet, the prince of communism, was 
led into error by the insane delusions and the poetic dreams of 
Saint Simon; Considerant was the apostle of Fourierism, 
with its phalansteries and its model communities; Blanqui 
was the Baboeuf of 1818, more cautious, but no less resolute 
and determined to reduce the theory of social equality to 
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practice, by the cvercive means of the guillotine and expatri- 
ation. 

These various sects, Jed by their distinguished chiefs, were 
united upon one principle, which was common to all. They 
were agreed that the social expedient of individualism, which 
lies at the foundation, and furnishes the most prominent 
characteristics of modern civilization, was selfish, vicious, and 
false ; and, consequently, destructive of the happiness and well- 
being of society. They favored the doctrine that all individ- 
uality should be merged in the State ; and that all which now 
enters within the domain of private rights, and comes within 
the sphere of duties belonging to the individual and to the 
family, should be made institutional, by means of common 
association and a solidarity of interests. They differed, 
however, very widely and materially, as to the best mode to 
be adopted, in order to accomplish this great object most 
effectually. 

Their most philosophical teachers gave expression to the 
following fundamental dogmas : 

The aggregate intelligence of the individuals of which 
society is composed, constitutes the element of labor, which 
sustains the government, and characterizes the peculiar organi- 
zation of the State. 

It is, therefore, the duty of the State to develop the mental 
faculties and the physical capacities of each individual, ac- 
cording to his natural aptitude, and to provide schools of in- 
struction, under the superintendence of the government, 
where the mechanic, the artizan, and the agriculturist, as well 
as those who devote themselves to learned professions, may 
become proficient in their art or vocation ; and the dignity of 
labor be recognized, in guaranteeing to each citizen a liberal 
and gratuitous education. 

Labor is the source of all capital. All articles of consump- 
tion are the products of labor. The wealth of a nation is but 
the accumulated production, gradually eliminated from ma- 
terials, which lie unemployed in the physical store-house of 
nature. As the principle of equality and equity teaches us 
that no one should enrich himself at the expense of another, so 
no one should be permitted to fatten on the sweat and 
labor of his fellow-man. All accumulated capital, actual or 
factitious, should be transferred to the common fund of the 
society, so as to place all upon the platform of equality, and 
impose upon them the duty of labor—not by positive la.v— 
but by the force of necessity, practically applying the Chinese 
maxim, that “he who does not labor should not eat.” 
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As every individual is compelled to labor for himself to pro- 
vide the necessary means of subsistence, hireling labor does 
not make a part of the social system of economy. 

To render the relation of producer and consumer more in- 
timate, and prevent the unity of interests from being destroyed 
by the dangerous antagonism of competition, all the trades, 
handicrafts, and professions, are to be exercised by means of 
associated capital, associated skill, and associated labor. The 
laborers would thus be united in a bond of brotherhood. Their 
annual expenditures would be diminished, by forming a com- 
mon household; while their annual income would be in- 
creased, by united action and concentrated energy. 

Such are some of the most prominent features of the social 
fabric which the French socialists attempted to build up upon 
the ruin of the accumulated experience of centuries. It must 
occur to those familiar with history, that some of these doc- 
trines are as old as Lycurgus and Sparta. The constitution of 
Lacedemonia destroyed the individuality of the citizen, and 
made the State the custodian of private as well as public rights 
and duties. In other words, individual rights were vested in, and 
individual duties were exercised by, the aggregate individuality 
of the State. The consequence of this social degradation was a 
military despotisra, the most ferocious and the most withering 
the world ever saw. Athens left monuments behind her, 
which will elicit the admiration of mankind, as long as civil- 
ization shall find a resting-place upon earth. But Sparta left 
no footprints upon the fertile soil of civilization. Its history is 
a desolate waste, where no single blade of grass has sprung 
up, where no flower has ever bloomed, and where no fruit- 
bearing tree has ever reared its towering summit to the sky. 

The socialists were not deceived in the political character of 
the predominant majority of the National Assembly. They 
were fully impressed with the conviction that they had per- 
mitted the sceptre of authority to be snatched from their hands, 
in giving sanction to the organization of the provisional gov- 
ernment upon a conservative basis. To retrieve this fatal 
error, various schemes were discussed in the clubs—openly 
and without disguise—which had for their object the estab- 
lishment of organized revolution and anarchy as permanent 
institutions. 

Through the efforts of Raspail and Blanqui, a union of all 
the socialistic clubs of Paris was effected, to organize a grand 
demonstration, ostensibly in favor of the independence of 
Poland, but, really, to frighten the National Assembly into a 
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suicidal dissolution. On the morning of the 15th of May, 
when the sun had scarcely divested himself of the sable livery 
of night, a long and unbroken line of the unarmed beggar- 
force of Paris covered all the unoccupied thoroughfares, ex- 
tending from the Hotel de Ville to the palace, where the 
National Assembly held its sessions. Pennons and flags 
waved their crimson folds in the breeze, with defiant audacity 
and Jacobin insolence, ostentatiously decorated with some 
quaint motto or device, illustrative of their bloody creed and 
subversive doctrines. One hundred thousand men, armed 
with no other weapon but that of common hatred against the 
existing social system, besieged the hall of the representatives 
of the sovereignty of France. They justly claimed the repub- 
lican right of petition; but. they were also infatuated by that 
dangerous delusion that, as in free governments, every citizen 
is, by fiction of law, a sovereign, it would indicate slavish con- 
descension, on their part, to appear before the National As- 
sembly—the servants of the people—as humble suppliants. 
They did not present themselves before the elect of universal 
suffrage, respectfully demanding a hearing, or with the inten- 
tion of giving advice and counsel; but they came with the full 
conviction that they were the fatal sisters, who held in their 
hands the destiny of France; that they could, at their plea- 
sure, draw out the thread of life of the existing government, 
or cut it off, and take into their own possession the usurped 
authority, and the remnants of power which the revolution had 
left untouched. They invaded the sanctuary of legislation, 
like the barbarian hordes of ruffian pirates surprise a ship, 
overpower the master and crew with their numbers, and usurp 
the command of the craft thus captured. They unfurled their 
pirate flags in the hall of the Assembly; they mounted the 
speaker’s stand and harangued the multitude. Leuis Blane, 
Barbes, and Raspail, who were members of the National As- 
sembly, addressed the crowd in language flattering to pop- 
ular pride, and expressed their heartfelt congratulations, exult- 
ingly applauding the courage of the people in proclaiming a 
new era of democratic rule. They offered intoxicating draughts 
to inebriate anarchists, who, like inveterate topers, when the 
maddened brain is overpowered by delightful trances, imagine 
they are the centre of the universe, and that all objects of sight 
are dancing around them in whirling motion, bowing in obe- 
dience, like the sheaves in Joseph’s dream, to their superior 
lord and master. The proposition of Barbés, that a forced 
contribution of a thousand millions be exacted from the rich, 
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for the benefit of the working classes, was received with loud 
and thundering applause. The motion declaring the National 
Assembly dissolved, was unanimously carried. The revolution- 
ary mantle had now fallen upon Barbés; for Ledru Rollin, 
having lost the confidence of the socialists, had been previous- 
ly disrobed as a traitor and apostate. Barbés and Albert pro- 
ceeded to the Hotel de Ville, to organize the new government of 
the Commune of Paris. They had scarce installed themselves 
in their self-created supremacy, when the alarm drum dis- 
turbed their dreams of greatness, and nipped the bud of their 
rising ambition in its very germ. The hall of the National 
Assembly was cleared of its insolent intruders with the butt 
of the musket; the invaders were dislodged at the point of the 
bayonet. ‘The representatives of the people resumed the ses- 
sion, and declared their sittings permanent. The arrest 
of Barbés, Albert, and Raspail, was immediately decreed by 
the Assembly, and they were apprehended in the Hotel de 
Ville while concocting treason against the State. Thus ended 
the first attempt of supplanting the conservative party who 
wielded the powers of the government. The factious bands of 
the desperate Jacobins, and the rabble communists of Paris, 
signally failed in the accomplishment of their darling object, 
and were ignominiously driven back to their dens of conspira- 
cy and their haunts of secret plotting. 

Revolutions, which shake the very foundation of govern- 
ments, always shatter the nerves of commerce to such a degree 
that public credit and public confidence timidly tremble at 
their own diminutive form, and stricken with dastardly cow- 
ardice, they hide themselves in the coffers of avarice and the 
iron vaults of the princes of. wealth. Paris could not escape 
this inevitable crisis. A lever in. the machinery became un- 
screwed ; the fly-wheel refused to turn upon its axis; and 
there was a dead lock, which completely paralyzed all com- 
mercial and monetary transactions. ‘The manufacturers had 
suspended the operations of their establishments; the bankers 
had refused to discount bills of credit ; and one hundred and 
fifty thousand mechanics and laborers were suddenly trans- 
formed, as if by the sorcerer’s cup of Circe, into a hungry, 
idle, and clamurous rout of beggars, without bread, without 
employment, and without resources. The provisional gov- 
ernment, apprehensive of the danger of insurrection, to 
which a fickle and suffering populace might resort as a 
measure of necessity and self-preservation, established pub- 
lic poor-houses, which, out of respect to the feelings of the 
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beggar-mob, were charitably christened ‘National Work- 
shops.” There the poor artisans and destitute laborers, en- 
rolled as members of a semi-military organization, were fur- 
nished with raw materials, in order to enable them to ply the 
tools of their handicraft; and their daily wages were supplied 
from the public treasury, which afforded them a sure but 
scanty subsistence. But these national workshops, while 
they subserved some good and laudable purpose, not only 
depleted the almost empty treasury of a nearly bankrupt gov- 
ernment, but they became the focal centre of discontent, and 
the very hot-bed of anarchy. The revolution had produced 
none of those magnificent results so eloquently foreshadowed 
by its enthusiastic chiefs, and so confidently anticipated by 
deluded fanaticism. On the contrary, it proved not only a 
barren heath, devoid of all useful vegetation, but it multiplied 
the miseries of the poor immeasurably, and plunged the 
wretched mendicants of labor into a “ slough of despond,” where 
not even a single ray of hope lighted up the gloom of deso- 
lation. The laboring classes, instead of occupying a high posi- 
tion of respectability and independence, were now compelled 
to submit to their unavoidable doom of absolute starvation, or 
of cringing, with bended knee, to the rulers in authority, to 
be made the beneficiaries of a pittance, dealt out with a penu- 
rious hand, in the form of hush-money, to purchase the silence 
of the desperate heroes of the barricades. Instead of wield- 
ing the sceptre of power, in their capacity of ‘ sovereigns,” 
the people of the lower orders were still the mimic figures in 
the puppet-show; and the cunning wire-pullers and mock 
declaimers had alone profited by the deceptive change of the 
political status of those who, by the magic of their courage, 
had wrought this sudden transformation. Instead of being the 
obedient tools of a single ruler, who set up the absurd preten- 
sions of hereditary right, they were now the abject menials of 
numerous masters, who, if not self-constituted, exacted obedi- 
ence from a dissenting minority, that had no voice in appoint- 
ing them to office, and which repudiated the political princi- 
er and the rules of conduct by which society had hitherto 

een governed. The political and social regeneration of that 
helot minority was as much as ever involved in mystery. The 
revolution had not cut the Gordian knot, and no republican 
Cidipus had, as yet, professed to disentangle the intricate coil 
of social equality. No one dared to lift the veil which con- 
cealed the sacred prophet of Khorassan, lest hideous deformity 
might shock the devout worshippers, whose imagination had 
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been fascinated by the delightful story of the charming loveli- 
ness of the object of his idolatry. 

The conservative republicans, the regentists and legitimists, 
whom interest and hypocrisy had temporarily united, looked 
upon the national workshops with secret apprehensions of dan- 
ger. ‘They imagined they saw a cloud in the distance, which 
was fraught with ominous events, subversive of the established 
system of social order. The question was brought prominent- 
ly before the National Assembly, whether it would not be ex- 
pedient, as a measure of public policy, to abolish these threat- 
ening beacons of revolution, these licensed schools of treason, 
which, by their overtowering pre-eminence, occupied a mena- 
cing attitude in watching the false steps made by the govern- 
ment, and spying out the weak points of society. The ma- 
jority, always fickle, and frequently inconsiderate and hasty, 
decided upon the adoption of the most heroic remedy, and 
decreed the immediate discontinuance of these public institu- 
tions of organized and associated labor. 

The revolutionary chiefs were more than astounded ; they 
were enraged at this bold and hazardous stroke of policy. It 
disconcerted all their future plans. They regarded this daring 
challenge as the first of a series of contemplated reactionary 
measures which, they knew, could only be resisted by striking 
the decisive blow at the outset, before they were bound hand 
and foot, and cast into the outer darkness of humiliation and 
dependence. The storm was gathering, at first silently and 
without premonition ; dark shadows became soon visible, here 
and there, in the political horizon ; and the rumbling thunder, 
heard in the distance, indicated the near approach of a dread- 
ful catastrophe. The 23d of June, 1848, tolled the death- 
knell of the French republic. An army of vagabonds and 
half-starved fanatics, driven to despair by want and destitu- 
tion, applied the match to the explosive materials. The torch 
of insurrection, flaming with the lurid fires of frenzied poverty, 
passed from street to street, and the air was rent by the 
maniac war-cry of “bread or death.” The 23d, 24th, 25th, 
and 26th of June, were days of blood and slaughter far more 
heart-rending in their scenes of distress than the massacres of 
the wedding of St. Bartholomew, or the Sicilian Vespers. 
Paris was wrapped in gloom. Brother was arrayed in hostile 
conflict against brother, and the father took up arms against 
his son; households were divided by the antagonism of oppo- 
sing passions, and became the battle-ground of hostile bel- 
ligerents. A vast chain of barricades, extending almost to all 
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the principal streets, obstructed all the avenues, and placed 
the city in the power of the insurgents. The belfries were 
knolling their melancholy chime; the alarm-drum announced, 
by its monotonous warble, that the danger of the hour was 
imminent ; volleys of musketry, poured forth without inter- 
mission, filled the heart of the patriot with sorrow ; the boom- 
ing roar of the cannon, and the riddled walls of the buildings, 
proclaimed that war with its bloody havoc, and horror with its 
ghastly face, were spreading the pall of death over the first 
city of the civilized world. Anguish had seized upon every 
heart; unutterable woe sat brooding upon every brow; but 
the din of battle became louder and louder, until the streets 
were crimsoned with human gore; and each square stone of 
the pavement, thrown up as a temporary bulwark of protec- 
tion, became the dumb witness of the desperate heroism of 
some humble artisan or starved workman, who, with sword in 
hand, asked for bread in the name of the host of battles; and 
was answered by supplying him with leaden food, served up 
according to the strict rules of military science. 

The faubourg St. Antoine, the headquarters of the insurrec- 
tionary army, held out to the very last. Here every house 
was transformed into a fortress. The windows were closed 
with mattresses and beds, behind which the soldiers of the 
barricades stood intrenched, and poured forth the leaden hail 
of their firearms upon the devoted defenders of the existing 
government. Here, the disciples of socialism showed them- 
selves capable of exhibiting a degree of self-abnegation and 
stoic endurance, not inferior to that ascribed to the Lacedemo- 
nian heroes, who formed a rampart with their bodies to defend 
their country against the invasion of Persian barbarians. The 
archbishop of Paris, who, as the holy minister of God, arrayed 
in his canonical robes, ascended the barricade, and offered to 
his erring children the olive-branch of peace, was shot down 
in the midst of his exhortations, and while he was proclaim- 
ing “‘love to God, and peace and good will among men.” 
General Négrier, a distinguished officer, who had defeated the 
Bedouin Arab on many a battle-field, who had borne the 
French banner victorious through the ranks of the “ Faithful,” 
was rewarded for his patriotic services by a murderous death- 
blow from his own countrymen. 

The overwhelming and well-disciplined forces of the gov- 
ernment, however, bore everything before them; and even the 
iron valor and stubborn recklessness of the most fierce of the 
insurgents could not long resist the well-directed fire of the 
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regular army. On the evening of the 26th of June, the last 
stronghold of the insurrection was surrendered, and all those 
taken in arms were made prisoners of war. With the last 
barricade levelled in the reputed faubourg, republicanism was 
virtually crushed in Europe. Reactionary measures of a 
repressive character were initiated in the first moments of 
excitement; and the crowned monarchs intuitively followed 
the example of France, and profited by her dear-bought ex- 
perience. 

Cavaignac, who held the post of minister of war under the 
executive committee, was the hero of the bloody drama of 
June. His patriotism and stern severity of character placed 
him above the glittering allurements of personal ambition ; 
and the National Assembly never hesitated for one moment to 
entrust to the republican general the absolute dictatorship, by 
placing the military and civil power of France under his ex- 
clusive control. After the suppression of the civil war the 
functions of the executive office were lodged in his hands, 
under the title of council-president. Cavaignac had won his 
military laurels in Africa, where he distinguished himself by 
firmness of purpose, and promptness and decision in action. 
Accustomed to the details of the service, he was able to discern 
minute particulars with judicious discrimination; but his 
mind was not sufficiently comprehensive to survey a vast field 
of operation at one glance of the eye, and direct a decisive 
stroke to the most vulnerable point with unfailing precision. 
His extreme prudence and caution were of inestimable value 
to him in his military career, while engaged in fierce encoun- 
ters with semi-barbarous tribes encamped in the rugged defiles 
of the mountains. But these mora! qualities which made him 
a successful general, rendered him a complete cipher as a 
statesman. Asa republican, he was the noblest Roman of 
them all. Asa man and a citizen, his escutcheon was pure 
and unspotted. He was the model of simplicity, and the par- 
agon of truth and honesty. His administration, with reference 
to home affairs, while it was not brilliant, was all a good and 
orderly citizen could require. He directed the reins of author- 
ity with a firm hand. He favored liberty as far as it was 
compatible with public order. His foreign policy was an egre- 
gious blunder. It was a copy of Lamartine’s half-way meas- 
ures; it promised much, but it accomplished nothing. If 
some notable event occurred, which a skilful statesman might 
have seized upon to carry into execution some magnifi- 
cent plan of diversion calculated to give strength and stability 
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to new governments, it was either too late to accomplish the 
object, or too soon to interfere. Louis Napoleon made the 
Italian war the sponsor of his dynasty and his throne. Ca- 
vaignac could have placed republican goverament in France 
upon a permanent basis; he could have secured to himself the 
constitutional presidency, if he had transferred his revolution- 
ary legions to Italy, where the aid of France was invoked by 
Charles Albert, who, single-handed and alone, waged a Titan 
war against the overgrown power of Austria. But this splen- 
did opportunity of enwreathing the republican temple with the 
garland of glory, and thus winning fame and immortality in 
the battle of liberty against despotism, was lost by withering 
inaction and culpable timidity. 

Here we are reminded that our space is but limited. We 
are therefore compelled to pause. At some future day we 
may, perhaps, return to the subject, and resume the narrative 
emb:acing the events which transpired during the dictatorship 
of Cavaignac, up to the time of Louis Napoleon’s inaugura- 
tion as the first President of the Republic. 


—_ 





ART. IV.—WHAT IS A CONSTITUTION ? 


In animals and vegetables, ‘‘ the principle of life,” “ the 
vitality,” the wis vite, is the constitution. It is born with 
them, grows with their growth, decays with their decay, and 
expires with their death. It implies coherence, adaptation, 
subordination, and co-operation of parts, functions, limbs, and 
members. 

We see this “ life and growth,” this vis vite, in its effects. 
We see the change brought on by death, and know that the 
constitution no longer exists. Yet we are, and ever will re- 
main, wholly ignurant of the intimate nature of life. Wao 
cannot detail and analyze it. So far from creating an animal, 
we cannot fabricate the smallest seed or shrub. God, alone, 
gives life, and endows with constitution; but man can and 
does dose, and physic, and improve the constitutions or life of 
plants and animals. He must, however, do it tentatively, 
experimentally, and pathologically. When he relies on mere 
science, when he attempts to descend to “ fundamental prin- 
ciples” to detect and comprehend the secret of life, the vis 
vile, the constitution, and to administer his manures or his 
medicines accordingly, he is sure to kill his patient, whether 
it be a plant, an animal, ora man. Man—*“ most ignorant of 
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what he’s most assured, his glassy essence’”’—has wisely given 
up in despair; thrown his nosology to the winds; and now, the 
highest reach of learning, in medicine, is to adopt the old 
woman’s practice, and attack the symptoms. Yet this is 
true science—science which has learned the length of its 
tether, and don’t attémpt to go beyond it. In fine, we know 
not what human, animal, or vegétable constitutions are; yet 
we know that they exist. We cannot fabricate, originate, or 
create them; yet we can sometimes alter, modify, and im- 
prove them. : 

Now, social, political, or national constitutions are not anal- 
ogous to, not like, the life or constitution of the plant, the 
animal, or the man—for “ no same is the like”’—but are iden- 
tical with those constitutions. The moral and the social 
world constitute our world ; the physical and the metaphysical 
differ only in name. We can comprehend the intimate nature 
of neither ; appearances, not facts—phenomena, not noumena, 
are all that God has revealed to human observation, thought, 
and intellect. Appearances, phenomena, are all metaphysical ; 
and but for our consciousness, our involuntary and necessitous 
beliefs, our reason would demonstrate and convince us that 
life was but a dream—the world a fancy of the brain. 

The constitution of society, of the body politic, state, or 
nation, is its “ life,” its vis vite, its principle of growth, de- 
velopment, and existence; its coherence, subordination, and 
adaptation of parts, and its co-operative faculty. This life, or 
constitution of society, is born with man and ail social animals. 
It is exhibited in the greatest perfection with bees, ants, and 
beavers. Bees don’t assemble, form a social contract, make 
laws and constitutions, and then go to work. Providence 
made these things for them from the beginning. Their indi- 
vidual life and existence, and their social life and existence, 
were congenital—born at the same time. They co-operate for 
the common and general good, because it is their nature— 
because they cannot help it. Men, like bees, were never 
formed out of society. . They associate from the necessities of 
their being. ‘ Society,” says Aristotle, ‘is older than man.” 
Man is born into it—born its limb or member. The power, 
the cause, the ligamen, that binds flocks, and herds, and bees, 
and ants, and men together, is the “constitution.” The prin- 
ciple of vitality, of growth, and development, the vis vita, is 
the true and only constitution of all gregarious animals—man 
included. We can no more comprehend what social life or 
constitution is, than what animal or vegetable life is. To make, 
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out-and-out, an animal, a vegetable, or a man, were infinitely 
easier work than to make a State, which consists of millions of 
men; or to make a state constitution, which is making, or 
trying to make, a State. To make a state constitution we 
must first make all the men who constitute the State, or at 
least understand the precise nature and value of all the men ; 
and after having learned the separate force and value of all 
our materials, we must look into futurity, and ascertain how 
they would work under all possible circumstances. If it be 
absurd and presumptuous to attempt to create individual ani- 
mal life, it is ten thousand times more absurd and presump- 
tuous to try to make state constitutions, to breathe life into 
societies, bodies politic, states, or nations. They are born and 
grow up, we know not how; they decay and die, we know 
not why. Yet we can physic them, aid their growth, adapt 
them, inodify and improve them, just as we manure, trim, lop 
and cultivate plants, or feed, physic, and surgerize men and 
animals. 

Russia has a most powerful constitution, an immense vis 
vite, great coherence, wonderful recuperative energies, and 
prodigious capacity of growth and development. China, the 
always sick, will never die. Her diseases are chronic, but 
trivial and superficial. Methuselah hadn’t half so good a con- 
stitution. So has France an admirable constitution. ’Tis true, 
she suffers often from ‘cold in the head,”. but she sloughs off 
her head, as the snake his skin, or the deer his horns, and is 
all the better for it. The institutions of France, that give her 
strength and vitality, that are her real constitution, do not 
change ; she banishes or decapitates a king or an emperor, 
and scarce ruffles the surface of society, not half so much as is 
done by a change of ministry in England, or a new adminis- 
tration in America. 

England has a weak constitution—she doctors it too much. 
She is trying to follow the foolish American example, and to 
substitute a paper man-made constitution for her old natural, 
prescriptive, God-made one. Society in France is gnly dis- 
turbed on the surface; in England the spirit of revolution has 
descended to the masses. Her people are demoralized, society 
has lost its coherence, classes quarrel and antagonize, subor- 


’ dination is imperfect, her constitution is feeble and moribund. 


She is not long for this world ! 

America must have the undivided credit of the idea of 
imitating constitutions by mere human agency. Although 
every State in the Union, of the old thirteen, grew up imper- 
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ceptibly and naturally, our radical, Utopian, revolutionary 
ancestry thought they could make a State—do the work of God 
and nature. ‘The several thirteen colonies inherited the essen- 
tials of their ‘ social vitality” from their English ancestry. 
They brought English institutions over with them. Constitu- 
tions are but the modus operandi of institutions. Society is 
like a clock, or a steam-engine ; it does not go any better be- 
cause it is warranted (in the aptest and most technical phrase- 
ology) to go. Written constitutions are warranties, not worth 
the paper they are written on, except as mere temporary laws, 
compacts, treaties, or articles of partnerships. Our written 
state constitutions are mere ordinary laws, expedient when 
made, but noxious in the future. Hence they are, and should 
be, often changed, modified, or repealed. Man is not gifted 
with prescience; he sees the exigencies of to-day, and can 
deal with them; he knows nothing of to-morrow, and must 
leave the future to take care of itself. Written constitutions 
are a profane attempt to dive into the future, to provide for all 
time. 

State constitutions are mere /aws—the power that made them 
can unmake them. They are not organic laws—for nature 
organizes society for all gregarious unimals. Society implies 
organization. Laws may aid this natural organization or con- 
stitution, but cannot supply its place. 

When the sea-nettle (a gelatinous star-shaped fish, that 
floats upon the surface of the water) is cut in pieces, each 
piece immediately assumes the form of the perfect animal, and 
is endowed with all its proper parts and functions. So with 
bees, ants, men, and all societies ; divide them as you will, 
each separate group becomes, at once, a living, social being, 
with a natural God-given constitution. 

This brings us to the true origin and nature of all govern- 
ment. All government begins with usurpation, and is con- 
tinued by force. Nature puts the ruling elements uppermost, 
and the masses below and subject to those elements. Less 
than this is not government. The right to govern resides with 
a very small minority; the duty to obey is inherent in the 
great mass of mankind. 

Such is the natural constitution of all nations; the actual 
constitution of all permanent governments. 

The Union had something resembling a common constitution 
during the Revolution, and so long as we were weak and sub- 
jected to outside pressure, we naturally acted together on 
many occasions as one people, because our weakness impelled 
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us io do so. This is the only constitution the Union ever had. 
That written thing we call a constitution, is a mere treaty, 
league, compact, or articles of partnership. It is not a law, 
like the state constitutions, for the union is not a nation, was 
not born such, has not grown up as such, has no territory, and 
no people to make laws for. 

There can be no constitution without a social being, for a 
constitution is the principle of life of a social being. There 
can be no law without the power to enforce it. The Federal 
government has been called a government of opinion, of con- 
sent, of agreement. That is no government at all; for the 
power of self-enforcement is of the essence of all government. 
A (so-called) consent government is a mere compact, agree- 
ment, or partnership. 

Seward used the term “ higher law” without knowing its 
meaning. It is the constitution of social bodies, impressed on 
them by Providence. 

The farmer, the doctor, and the legislator may aid nature, 
mend the constitution, help Providence prodigiously ; but they 
cannot usurp the part of Providence and make constitutions ; 
they are part of the higher law, the law of God. 

The ‘irrepressible conflict” is the struggle of nature to 
return, when man has expelled her. The natural organism of 
society, its prescriptive organism, its historical and God- 
ordained organism, has been disturbed, and almost destroyed, 
at the North. The “irrepressible conflict” is socialism, un- 
consciously struggling to restore the natural constitution of 
society. 

The ‘“ higher law” and the “ irrepressible conflict” are ad- 
mirable terms, when justly understood and appreciated. 
Seward is the American Coleridge: he uses fine words, but 
knows as little of their value as the swine does of the value of 
the pearl he has disinterred:; ‘He is the cause of wit in 
others,” but has no wit himself. 





——-o~ 


ART. V.—ONE IDEA. 


Noruine is more common now-a-days than to say of a man, 
by way of disparagement and reproach, that he is a man of 
one idea. It was not always so. The man, firm and tena- 
cious of purpose, with some one great aim or object before him, 
which he kept always in sight, and continually pursued, 
through good report and ill report, through prosperity and ad- 
versity, through sunshine and through storm, with steady, 
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cautious, resolute, determined step, such a man used to be 
considered the model of his kind. “ Nulla vestigia retrorsum,” 
or, as the Yankees say, ‘‘ be sure you are right—then go ahead,” 
used to be thought the best moral maxim for youth. Both 
inculcate the doctrine of ‘one idea.” On the other hand, we 
have abundance of old saws and sayings, warning us to be- 
ware of too many ideas—‘‘ Jack of all trades and good at 
none”—‘‘ ‘Too many irons in the fire’—‘The rolling stone 
never gathers moss,” &c. —- 

Has the world changed its opinions, and discarded their wise 
and prudential maxims, or does it mean by the man with “one 
idea,” something other than appears by the naked term ? 

We are sure that the latter supposition is true. The man 
with “ one idea” is always obtruding his plans and purposes 
on the attention of every one who’ is good-natured enough to 
listen to him. He is not only an intolerable bore, but contin- 
ually defeats. his purposes by letting them be known, and 
thereby exciting opposition, or rivalry and competition. If his 
project be a good one, and likely to prove profitable, by con- 
tinually divulging it, he is sure to set some one to work on his 
idea who is more prudent and practical than himself, and who, 
by a wise silence, by much work and little talk, carries out 
successfully the plans which the one-idead man is still discus- 
sing. ‘The one talks, the other acts. Or your one-idead man 
is one ‘‘in haste to be rich,” rash and impetuous, and knows 
not how to “bide his time.” He has found a treasure, but 
knows not its value or its uses. His. ‘one idea” makes the 
fortune of the man who knows how to use it—how to “ make 
haste gently”—how to pursue his object steadily and firmly, 
but yet cautiously, quietly, and silently. 

One aim, one great object in life, one ruling idea at a time, 
is enough for any man. It matters very little what the idea 
or plan is, if properly pursued. 

Virgil gives us some of the best maxims on this subject of 
sticking to one idea, and following it with inflexible pertinaci- 
ty, unswerved by the blandishments of ease and luxury, repose 
and love, and unterrified by misfortune and adversity. The 
advice naturally arises from the frequent mishaps and misfor- 
tunes of Aineas, in his ten years’ wandering by sea. In one 


place we have: 
“ Durate! et vosmet rebus secundis servate.” 
This is far more manly and noble than the somewhat 


similar English maxim, ‘‘Stoop to conquer,” which latter 
seems to advise dissimulation, if not downright knavery. 
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The moral maxims of the Romans were much more eleva- 
ted and honorable than those of the moderns. Modern max- 
ims inculcate selfishness, thrift, cunning, indiscretion, reserve, 
and dissimulation. They constitute our ethical code; outside 
the Bible, our system of morality. But for the Bible, with 
its pure, elevated, unselfish and self-sacrificing precepts and 
injunctions, our moral code would be quite diabolical. But to 
return to Virgil and our one idea. The Sybil, after warning 
AKneas that he will have to encounter and overcome many more 
perils and misfortunes, after exclaiming : 


“Bella, horrida bella, 
Et Tybrim multo spumantem sanguine cerno.”—v1. AinEID. 


Thus advises him: 


“Tu ne cede malis ; sed contra audentior ito, 
Qua tua te fortuna sinet.”—vi. ADnerp. 

This is our ‘‘ one idea” in Roman costume, challenging the 
admiration and approval of all honorable and high-minded 
men. Dressed in English or Yankee vestments, “ biding its 
time,” and ‘stooping to conquer,” it looks mean, skulking, 
and cringing ; but this is the fault, not of one idea, but of the 
low views of John Bull and Brother Jonathan. 

Washington was a man of one idea. He wished to liberate 
his country. - That done, his task was ended, his idea fulfilled, 
his life rounded off. Cromwell, too, was a man of one idea. 
He was, from boyhood, a cruel tyrant. His ruling passion 
was to tyrannize. His great aim, his “ one idea,” to tyran- 
nize over his country. Further conquest he sought not. It 
was quite as much as it was safe to attempt. He was jocose 
and playful with his victims as a cat. Although quite a lion, 
like the lion he belonged to the cat species, and was humor- 
ous and playful in the midst of his cruelties. He is a remark- 
able instance of the highest success attained by a dull, stupid 
man, simply by sticking to one idea, The continual dripping 
of water wears away the solid rock. The water sticks to one 
idea. 

Could Cromwell have died with the courage and resignation 
of a born, crowned, and anointed king? Could he, like Mary 
Stuart, or Marie Antoinette, or Charles Stuart, or Louis Capet, 
have calmly sang his ‘* Nunc Domini dimittas,” he would have 
fulfilled his one idea, rounded off his career, and been ever re- 
membered as oné of the most splendid scoundrels of whom 
history gives account. But, “conscience makes cowards of us 
all,” and he, goaded by remorse, and fearful of assassination, 
died at last, a skulking, cowardly, shivering wretch, 
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Bonaparte was not a man wiih one idea. He was restless, 
rapacious, greedy, devoted to excitement, and impelled by pro- 
pensity and passion—not pursuing any fixed and definite aim. 
He was a speculator, gambler, who tried to play ‘“‘ double and 
quit;” but the spirit of gambling was too strong in him to 
resist after temptation. Bonaparte made war upon Russia, 
because, as he modestly said, ‘‘ camp life was necessary to his 
existenve.” He meant, that “ he loved blood as the drunkard 
Joves the bottle, and must have it, though ruin be the certain 
consequence.” He had no leading idea at all, but was the 
mere creature of habit, passion, and propensity. Like the fox, 
the wolf, the sheep-stealing dog, the roguish horse, or ox, his 
nature irresistibly impelled him to trespass on his neighbors. 
He was sure to be entrapped, or shot, at last. He knew it, 
but could not restrain himself. He fell, because he was not a 
man of “one idea.” 

Look round your neighbors, and see whether almost every 
one who has industriously, economically, and perseveringly 
stuck to one pursuit, profession, trade, or vocation, has not suc- 
ceeded—not only made money, but commanded the respect 
and confidence of his acquaintance. These are the men of one 
idea. Then look to the fickle, the over busy, the speculating, 
the man of many plans and ideas. Do they net all, sooner or 
later, fail? 

The charge of having but one idea is oftener preferred 
against editors than against any other class of men, and 
against none with so much injustice. The editor’s profession 
is, or should be, the most intellectual of all vocations. He is 
the last man who should wander over the field of thought, 
of morals, of business, of religion, or of politics, without 
guide or rudder, without a definite aim and purpose, and a sin- 
gle ruling and controlling idea. If he does so wander, as an 
editor he will be considered as a man without principle—a 
mere caterer of gossip and scandal—and is sure to lose the 
respect and support of moral and intelligent readers. What 
would one think of an English review, without its distinctive 
tenets ‘in morals, religion, and government, combining into the 
one idea of conservatism, liberalism or radicalism? Has not 
every political and every religious paper its one ruling idea? 
The mere newspaper, in the hands of a good man, is controll- 
ed, in the selection of its news, by a sound moral idea; it en- 
deavors to promote morality, and will publish nothing calcu- 
lated to encourage vice. The police and pictorial press, the calen- 
dar of scandal, infamy, and crime, have their one leading idea 
too; they will make money at any cost. 
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A periodical without its one idea, is the most contemptible 
of all things. Its columns resemble the silly, disjointed con- 
versation of Shakespeare’s country clowns—of Master Slender, 
and Master Shallow. 

The idea of this Review “he who runs may read.” It isa 
fearless, active conservatism — a conservatism that would 
avoid danger by meeting it half way. It truly and faithfully 
represents the feelings and opinions of ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred of the Southern people. Many disagree with it as to the 
time, the mode, and measure of redress, but all true-hearted 
Southerners agree that we have been grievously wronged, are 
still wronged, and at some time, and in some way, must have 
redress. Its speculative doctrines about government are those 
which have ever been held, in all ages and in all nations, by 
all wise, moral, religious, conservative, and patriotic men. 
There is not a man who is not a Utopian socialist, in the 
North, in Europe, or in Asia, who will not cordially concur in 
its general doctrines in politics. Opposed to it (living at the 
South, but not Southerners) there is a very small, socialistic, 
agrarian party, who concur with the black republicans of the 
North, and so far from conserving our institutions, would upset 
them all, and inaugurate enforced equality and “ Free Lands.” 
They, too, have their leading idea. It is the idea with which 
Greeley freighted the Chicago “ Fire Ship”—the idea of the 
preamble of the Declaration of Independence and of the 
Homestead Bill—the idea to which Abe Lincoln is to touch 
the match on the ides of March, and biow up himself certain- 
ly, and what remains of the Union. 





ART. VL—SCHOOL LIFE AND ITS HISTORY.* 


Tr has long been with us a matter of great astonishment that so 
little, comparatively speaking, is known, from books, of school and 
college life. Nearly every other period, quite every other sphere in 
life, has had its scores of willing chroniclers, with facile pens ever ready 
to record all of the important and many of the trivial incidents asso- 
ciated with that of which they write. From youthful innocence to 
grave-expecting old age, frem royalty to beggardom, much has been, 
much more doubtless ‘ig to be, said. And yet, but a few have sought, 
by “the art preservative of all arts,” to commemorate the doings and 
sayings, the noble-heartedness and manly sincerity of the transitional 





*School Days at Rugby. . By an Old Boy. Fourth edition. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 1858. 
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stage of human existence—that period when, although released from 
the restraints and confinement of home-life, we have not yet entered 

upon the great theatre of action which the world, with all its bustle 
and jostling, will surely afford. We are then, however, i in a minia- 
ture world of our own; we form a community, distinct and different 
in its character from the larger circles of older social life, but never- 
theless a complete organization. In the words of an extract taken 
from the ‘“‘ Rugby Magazine,” and published in the volume now 
under notice, speaking of the boys at that school: “‘ We must bear in 
mind that we form a complete social body, . . . a society in 
which, by the nature of the case, we must not only learn, but act and 
live.” This remark, made of this particular school, is equally appli- 
cable to all similar institutions, wherever located. 

Not only do the school limits embrace within themselves each and 
every element of a world in miniature, but this world possesses especial 
attractions which must cause all lovers of their race to turn to it with 
fond pleasure. It has interest in this, that the juvenile heroes and 
bullies who there play their réle, will in a few fleeting years come 
among the toiling, hurrying sons of earth; they will soon be men, as 
we are, and what can or ought to interest us more than the first 
awakenings of that rising spirit which is so soon to bring them into 
the front ranks in the battle of life, and to cloak them with the smoke 
and dust of the fierce conflict? We must, if we are true men, feel 
deeply the sentiment which expressed itself thus: “Homo sum; 
humani nihil a me alienum puto.” So long as the narration of our 
fellow-being’s struggles and triumphs shall continue to be heard by us 
with interest, we must lend a willing ear to the recital of the events 
which mark these the halcyon days of life. 

It is true that these mimic warriors shall soon be our peers. Is it 
not equally true that the days which we pass at school or college are 
the brightest we can ever hope to live? Unquestionably. It must 
be that they are, for where else can we find so much of pure and 
unadulterated friendship, where else shall we find so much of manli- 
ness of spirit, so little of sordid interest and low grovelling selfishness ? 
We here meet with the noble hearts of youth, their manly and exalted 
opinions all exhibited in full force, and the finer impulses of their na- 
tures shining forth in all their pristine brilliancy. Their better 
feelings are all brought into active exercise by constant competition 
with their fellows, and their pure and ardent natures have not yet 
been chilled or corrupted by contact wth the coarser and more design- 
ing characters whom the external world will soon show them. 

‘You will there, of course, find some cowardly, base natures (where 
on earth will vou not?); but these, few in number as they are, only 
serve to set off in brighter contrast the true spirits about them. The 
warmest and most enduring friends that one can ever meet, will be his 
associates at school and college. Every one, as he turns the page of 
experience’s book, must own this true. And why is it? Because we 
are then under the sway of our better feelings, and it is the attraction 
of kindred and sympathetic natures that brings us together. No feel- 
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ings of mere mercenary gain or interest come into play. We do not 
seek the intimate companionship of A that we may gain the use of his 
name at bank ; B does not strive to win our favor and close fellowship 
that he may the more easily and surely swindle us. No, we there 
meet with youth in whose honest bosoms lurks no shadow of deceit or 
dissimulation ; we interchange at first simple greetings, next ideas are 
commingled; then comes a rushing together of two souls of strong 
affinity to each other, and thus are made friends whom death alone 
can sever or estrange. No suspicions, no guarding cautiously every 
advance, no weighing well each word to which utterance is given, but 
all is frank, open, manly. Confess to me, reader, would you know 
where else to turn, in the hour of dark necessity, half so surely or so 
hopefully, as to some fair-haired and sunny-eyed boy with whom you 
have toiled long and earnestly at Learning’s well, but whom you may 
not, perchance, have seen for many weary years? ‘There is that free- 
masonry of feeling, yea, even of thought, among old schoolmates, 
which makes a re-union, when many corroding years have passed over 
their heads, a season of joy and good cheer. We have seen two old 
men, companions in youth, meet, when the silver frost of age, forerun- 
ner of the winter of death, had touched each lock, and the strong 
men, who had not met since the spring-time of life, wept tears of burn- 
ing joy. Who can venture to imagine the full tide of thought, bright 
and shadowy, that rushed before them in that single moment? 

But we will no more indulge in this dissertation upon the blessed- 
ness of school-life. If we have shown the glories and delights of this 
careless and warm-hearted season ; if we have told you of the pleasure 
and profit to be gleaned by older and wiser heads, from the study of the 
bright visions which it affords, will not you, with us, regret the scanty 
records we have of the age, and hope that the activity of other of the 
‘old boys’’ may be so far aroused as to cause them to favor the world 
with their sunny memories ? 

We have been led into a much lengthier preliminary line of remarks 
than was designed. However, as the chief intention was not so much 
to review in extenso the volume now in question, as to plead the claims 
of an unjustly-neglected branch of literature, the lengthy prologue may 
not have come amiss. Nevertheless, as we have avowed the purpose 
of perpetrating a review, the same shall now be done, after a fashion. 

Rugby school, as most persons know, is one of those far-famed sem- 
inaries of a high grade, which serve, in England, as preparatory 
schools to the great universities. ‘The large number of students, as 
well as the thoroughness of the course, requiring, as it does, several 
years of close application, and thus giving the pupils full opportunity 
for learning their comrades’ characters, must lend interest and profit 
alike to the perusal of the history of a boy at Rugby. 

The book now before us is the history of a certain juvenile member 
of that extensive family connection, the Browns, from the hour when 
“the tally-ho” first leaves him at the village of Rugby, feeling as 
grand as you please and as lonesome as you please, to the last hours 
of his lengthy sojourn therein. Some preliminary chapters are also 
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given, detailing our hero’s divers haps and mishaps, during his earlier 
school-boy life ; and a chapter is suffixed, detailing the mingled pain 
and pleasure of a return to the old familiar spot, in college-vacation. 
What feelings those revisitings of former school-grounds awake in 
one’s bosom ! ' 

The time at which the sketch is laid, is during the celebrated and 
learned Dr. Arnold’s rule at Rugby, and the name of this good and 
great man, who has made the school famous through his connection 
with it, is never mentioned, throughout the volume, save with praise 
and veneration. We suspect that the “ old boy’ has transferred his 
identity for the nonce, and that the record of ‘Tom Brown’s manifold 
floggings and ball-victories, which he here gives us, is but a transcript 
of his own miseries and delights. 

No better analysis of the plot or plan of the work need be attempted 
than merely to state, that it is a fuithful transcript of a long school- 
life; this much said, every one can best conjecture for himself the 
material of which it is composed. ‘The ball-plays, the secret foraging 
expeditions into the neighbourhood, the forbidden social gatherings in 
study-hours, the sundry persecutions practised upon small boys and 
new-comers, the occasional “ fisticuffs,’ coming in, like thunder-storms, 
to arouse and purify the previously stagnant atmosphere, all these, as 
related of Rugby, find their counterpart wherever boys are collected. 
We come occasionally, it is true, upon some word or phrase which, 
being essentially local English, is therefore *‘ all Dutch” to us Amer- 
icans, but they make the book none the less readable. There is no 
pretension of style, but a simplicity and plainness which at times 
verge upon entire nakedness and abzence of ornament. It is evidently 
hurriedly, and in some places carelessly written, but all such blemishes 
are fully antidoted by the tone of high moral sentiment which is 
shown throughout, and the lofty and manly bearing which is every- 
where inculeated. The frank, open-bosomed, noble little hero, even 
though at times in error or at fault, is always sustained, rather than 
the envious, tyrannical, or treacherous, under whatever colors he may 


Considering certain chapters singly, how much, for instance, of 
spirit and life is thrown into the simple description of a match game 
at foot-ball. As you read this portion of the work, and imagination 
carries you back to the days when you yourself were young, and re- 
joiced beyond measure in the struggle for the championship at this 
rough, but healthful game—you can almost view the ball, as it now 
goes, spinning and whirling, into the upper air, and now, ere it has 
fairly touched the ground, has drawn about it a score of eager and 
zealous contestants for its possession. And when the goal is won, and 
the cry of “ over’’ rings out, can you not catch a faint echo of that 
powerful shout which is poured forth from the healthy lungs and clear 
throats of the school-house victors? Would you not, too, have 
wished, old man though you may be, to be seated by Tom’s sidg, on 
that clear, sharp November morning, as he rattles on his way t0ward 
school? What a treat to have heard the rough, hearty laughter, and 
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the good jokes of the burly old guard, to have witnessed your smoking 
horses leave all other vehicles far in the rear, and to have discussed 
“* mine host’s” good cheer ! 

When our author ventures within the realm of the pathetic, he 
imparts to his labor much of real depth of soul and pathos. We 
almost defy any one, who has ever been a school-boy far away from 
home and friends, to read unmoved some of the scenes in the last 
chapters of the book. If he can, he must either have been brought 
into being without, or else have lost the finer and more intense 
emotional feelings which find a lodgment in the true man’s breast. 

In the delineament of individual character, we deem this volume 
especially rich. The actors stand before you in vivid, bold relief, and 
you can recall the exact counterpart of each, from among your own 
companions of youth. Who has not felt his blood course more 
rapidly and his cheek burn warmly, when some bully flashman, pre- 
suming upon his size and age, has vented his mean cowardice upon 
boys who chanced to be his inferiors, in everything, save true pluck 
and manliness of character? And who has not aided in that com- 
bination of “smaller powers,’ by which the fierce braggadocio has 
been at first boldly resisted, and at last bravely overcome? The meek, 
mild, lamb-like Arthur, with no thoughts of aught save study, and a 
distant glimpse of the joyful meeting in the home-circle, had his 
prototypes everywhere. The reckless, improvident, but generous, 
brave, and friendly Diggs, is regularly domiciled in every school ; and 
the erratic and often wayward, but ever honorable East was not 
taught at Rugby alone. 

But, “ all things human must have an end,” and this hasty sketch 
should no longer prove an exception to the rule. Our earnest hope, 
expressed in closing, is that ‘ School-Days at Rugby” may be the 
means of arousing a thirst for school-life literature, which shall not be 
quenched without a long and deep draught from the fountain-head. 

We are glad to see that the same pen which gave us “ School-Days 
at Rugby” is also engaged in the preparation of a sequel thereto, 
styled ‘* Tom Brown at Oxford.”” But a few numbers of this latter 
work have as yet been published, but from what we have seen of it, 
thus far, it bids fair quite to equal in interest its predecessor. 

We know not whether the head of “an old boy” be white with 
Time’s snows, but we do know that he is one of “those to whose 
hearts the barnacles will not cling.’ His soul and spirit are as full 
of life and joy as ever they were, when he “‘ fagged’”’ at Rugby, in 
years long since flown. He may never see these lines, but, if he does, 
let him know that he has made one heart at least beat more quickly, 
and one spirit feel the enlivening spell of youthful days once more 
upon it! One reader has felt himself to be a happier man, since his 
eye scanned the last page, than he was when the initial chapter first 
met his gaze. 
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ART. VIL—THE DEAD LANGUAGES. 


Wirnrn the last half century physical science has been much culti- 
vated, improved, and expanded, and become an essential part of 
education in fitting men for most of the business avocations of life ; 
at the same time the knowledge of antiquity, by means of the labo- 
rious researches of German and other scholars, has also increased in 
accuracy and expanded in volume. So few possess time, talents, and 
means, sufficient to become masters of physical science, and also mas- 
ters of classical and belles-lettres literature, that it is hardly prudent to 
attempt in any case to acquire both for fear of acquiring but a smat- 
tering of either. We do not disapprove of the study of the ancient 
languages; we think a knowledge of them is ornamental and a source 
of happiness to all; extremely useful to lawyers, physicians, clergy- 
men, editors, and authors. Those intended for f these callings 
should study them, if they have the opportunity and the means to do 
so. For these professions but little knowledge of physical science is 
needed ; their educations should be chiefly confined to moral science, 
belles-letires, and ancient languages; by so confining it, they may 
readily become proficient in these studies. The doctor, it is true, has 
to do with the physical, but he learns enough of physical science in 
studying bis profession, and can dispense with it as a part of school 
education. 

The farmer, the engineer, the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
sailor, the miner, the soldier, and most of what are called useful avo- 
cations, require a knowledge of physical science. Add to these 
sciences the study of the Bible, of history and the French, or some 
one other modern language, and they will have little time left for 
studying aught else at school, or cultivating any other knowledge after 
they leave school. Should this course make their minds too hard, 
harsh, and utilitarian, they should be advised to read, out of school, 
the best English poets, and translations of the best Greek and 
Roman poets. 

Schools and colleges should be divided into those that teach chiefly 
physical science, and those that teach moral science: then parents 
might, from the first, give proper direction to their children’s educa- 
tion. Education would become cheaper, be acquired in less time, 
and be more thorough. it is true that each branch of knowledge 
sheds light on almost all other branches, and therefore education 
should not be too narrow; but there are limits to its breadth which 
no human capacity can exceed. Besides, men may acquire a great. 
deal more knowledge than they can ever utilize and apply in a 
profitable or masterly manner. Learned fools are not uncommon ; 
and unlearned men who write on a great yariety of subjects, and 
do a great many things indifferently well, are quite numerous. 
It is much better, for individuals and for society, that each man 
should be expert and proficient at one avocation, than that they 
should succeed indifferently at many. 
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Lord Brougham probably in early and middle life possessed as fine 
an intellect as any man of modern times. He tried to be learned on 
all subjects, but has written on none half so well as very inferior men 
who have confined their studies and their writings to one or a few 
subjects. Lord Brougham was a greater man in early life than at 
mature age. He impaired the force of his mind and arrested its 
growth, by dividing his study and his thought among too great a 
variety of subjects. For great achievements, concentration of intel- 
lectual strength is quite as necessary as concentration of physical 
strength. His large practice as a lawyer compelled him for many 
years to give his chief attention to the art of the advocate. As an 
advocate, he was a great man; but the reputation of the advocate is 
local and ephemeral. No one can appreciate the merits of a speech 
who did not hear it, or who was not well acquainted with the audi- 
ence to whom it was addressed, and the circumstances under which it 
was made. No speech is a good speech fifty years after its delivery. 
Ideal speeches, such as those in Homer, Virgil, Shakespeare, and Mil- 
ton, lose nothing by age. ‘The poet conjures up the scene and the 
dramatis persone, as well as the speech, so that it is always made to 
the same audience and under the same circumstances. We are well 
acquainted with Milton’s devils and Shakespeare’s Romans, for the 
poets who create them introduce them to our acquaintance; but we 
know next to nothing of real Greeks and Romans, of their surround- 
ings, feelings, prejudices, habits, customs, and opinions, and hence the. 
eloquence of Cicero and Demosthenes is lost on us. We can listen 
to a far more interesting, and, to us, able speech, from the stump every 
day in the year during an excited presidential canvass. This isa 
digression. To return to our subject. 

A hundred years ago the dead languages were properly considered 
a part of every polite education, for there was little else to teach. 
Now, chemistry, mechanics, engineering, mineralogy, botany, scientific 
agriculture, mathematics, astronomy, geology, natural history, &c., 
would of themselves require many years to become acquainted with. 
If to these be added geography, history, a little poetry, the Bible, and 
the French language, we think the student would have enough to 
learn, and when he had learned all these he would be an accomplished 
man, and prepared to become a useful one. We would exclude gram- 
mar and rhetoric, and all other bedles-letires studies, from the schools 
of physical science. We think that students, driven to think pretty 
much for themselves on most moral and literary subjects, would originate 
many new and useful ideas. They would think boldly, because not tram- 
melled and tied down by other people’s thoughts. They, though 
less wise than the ancients, would add to their wisdom, because not 
tied down by their precepts and examples. Their style of writing 
would be less copious, ornate, and correct, than that of belles-lettres 
scholars, but it would be more concise, demonstrative, and original. 
Their associations and course of study would habituate them to the 
use of correct language, and they would not feel the want of grammar. 
In fact, we think the course of study we propose would give a new 
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turn to mind, and open up a rich and new vein of independent, bold 
thought and speculation. 

The classical schools, or schools of moral science, should teach the 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German, Spanish, and Italian lan- 
guages, pure metaphysics, moral philosophy, political economy, soci- 
ology, history, theology, logic, natural law, civil and common law, &c. 
Young men, taught at either school, would be equally learned and 
accomplished, and equally useful in the different professions and walks 
in life. We should have more good classical scholars, because the 
few that learned the ancient classics would have time to learn them 
well. The exact and physical sciences are now so generally taught, 
and have become so difficult of attainment, that time is not left for 
young men to become masters also of the ancient languages. Not one 
scholar in ten who attempts them acquires more than a useless smatter- 
ing knowledge of them. Few cultivate them after they leave school, 
because all reference to them, even in genteel society, is considered 
pedantic. Ancient history, laws, manners, and customs, are never 
learned except through the medium of the dead languages, and hence 
what are called well-informed men know nothing of antiquity. The 
taste for historical reading is acquired from study of the ancient 
classics; and none ever become decently acquainted with history, an- 
cient or modern, who do not study Greek and Latin. We would 
have history taught in the schools of physical science, because a little 
knowledge of it is better than none, not that we believe it possible to 
make learned philosophic historians without the aid of the Greek and 
Latin languages. 

Men must be satisfied hereafter to be distinguished for mastership 
of either moral or physical science, and not attempt both. Lord 
Bacon boasted that he knew everything to be learned from books. In 
his day there were few books, little learning, and less physical science. 
We have no doubt that Niebhur’s knowledge of ancient history, or 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s of chemistry, was greater than Bacon’s knowl- 
edge of all things. The field of learning has become too extensive to 
be all cultivated by any one mind. It must be parcelled out, and 
each division being well cultivated, we may have a well-cultivated 
whole. The cause of human progress requires that men cease attempt- 
ing to become everything, lest they thereby learn nothing well. 

The classical schools would represent the conservative element of 
society, the schools of physical science, the progressive element. The 
study of the ancient would keep alive and preserve the wisdom of the 
past, but it would subdue thought, restrain speculation, and check 
innovation. In truth, moral science is not, in its nature, progressive, 
because no new moral phenomena are evolved; added to this, great 
familiarity with the past teaches us to reverence its lessons and reject 
what is new and untried. Classic learning, if it were too generally 
cultivated, would preyent progress; and, where there is no progress, 
there is sure to be retrogression; yet such learning acts as an admira- 
ble check to the hasty and rash empiricism engendered by the study of 
mere physical science. Those who pursue it are unfitted to meddle with 
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the affairs of the moral world, for they go to experimenting, not doubt- 
ing that it is as easy to invent a new form of government, as a new 
steam-engine. It is probable that all the new superstitions of our 
day are owing to the undue attention to physical science, and the con- 
sequent confounding of the moral and metaphysical world with the 
material world. It is certain that the exclusive study of physics 
predisposes to infidelity as well as to superstition, and hence the 
necessity of the cultivation of ancient learning and moral science, by 
a class of men whose opinions and teachings on matters of law, mor- 
als, religion, and government, shall, from their wisdom and learning, 
be generally respected, and suffice to check and neutralize the crude 
and hasty speculations of the materialists turned out from the schools 
of physical science. The classical schools would furnish society with 
wise, prudent, and conservative men; the other schools would rear 
up useful men in the business departments of life, yet dangerous men, 
when permitted to lead in the moral concerns of the world. 

Knowledge of all kinds is valuable only for its utility, when we 
employ the word whlity in its most comprehensive sense. It is not 
merely that knowledge which enables us the better to accumulate 
riches, which is useful, but chiefly that knowledge which increases our 
happiness. Indeed, happiness is the end and sum of human wishes 
and pursuits, and wealth valued only as a means of attaining that 
end. Acquaintance with the ancient classics is useful and valuable 
in the learned professions; but besides this, it affords a source of fre- 
quent, calm, and unalloyed pleasure, which the ignorant dream not of. 
No man, well versed in antiquity, would exchange such learning for 
any earthly boon, for he feels there is no estimating its value, and 
that, without it, his being, his identity, his personality, would be lost. 

The farmer’s life is little better than that of the ox, unless he know 
something of natural history, or chemistry, or botany, or mineralogy, 
or geology. With a knowledge of these sciences, he will make no 
more money, probably less ; for ® is the imitative, not the experiment- 
ing farmer, that makes money; but he will be a far happier man, for 
the contentment of the man who has none but animal wants is not 
human happiness, because it is not intellectual happiness. What 
gratifies the mind is the chief source of happiness. Knowledge does 
this, and never gives us colic, or dyspepsia, or gout, or apoplexy. 
It affords the only sort of pleasure which is not followed by pain. 
Everybody sees that knowledge is power, and often enables men to 
acquire wealth and reputation, but it is only the learned who know 
that it confers happiness of itself. 

Learning is infinitely divisible and transmissible; we increase our 
stock by expending it, dividing it, and transmitting it, to children, and 
pupils, and posterity. Without wealth, the learned man, who is mor- 
al in his deportment, is universally respected. Ignorance is a source 
of constant regret and mortification, and wealth increases the regret 
and mortification, because it seems continually to expose that igno- 
rance, which might be excused or unobserved in the midst of poverty. 
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We do not believe that wealth can confer happiness on a man who 
is conscious that he possesses what might have been a mind, but which, 
from neglect, is little more than the seat of animal instincts. 


<> 





ART. VIL1.—DENSITY OF POPULATION, 


Excess of population is a bugbear that has frightened political 
philosophers for the last half century, whilst any approximation to it 
has been subject of gratulation with all practical men. In truth, ap- 
proximation to over-crowded population is a continually recurring 
fact, resulting generally from the flourishing condition of a people; 
but a check to prosperity is sure to come, in time, either to arrest 
natural increase, or to disperse superfluous numbers. The world has 
never been half peopled, and never will be over-peopled The earth, 
somehow, gets sick of one production, and there is not half so much 
danger of excessive numbers of human kind as of rats or pigeons— 
which breed much faster than men. There are many noxious weeds 
and grasses, that spread over our lands, eat out other growths, and defy 
all the efforts of the farmer to eradicate. Yet there is no danger that 
wire- , or any other grass, will monopolize the soil. Providence, 
by some inscrutable means, finds a place for the weak as well as the 
strong, arrests the destroying growth and multiplication of the latter, 
and fusters and increases the former. There never will be, in any 
country, excess of population as an evil. Man should take no care, 
and suffer no alarm about it ;—for Providence will hereafter regulate 
the matter, as it has done heretofore,—by adequate and invariable 
laws, which man can neither detect or comprehend. Whilst excess 
of population is never a practical evil, sparseness of population has 
always been, over three-fourths of the globe, a crying, oppressive, and 
dreadful evil. Crime, and pauperism, and ignorance, are the inevitable 
results of a sparse population; for the law is inoperative without an 
adequate police to enforce it, and a small population cannot support a 
ubiquitous police. If men grazed like Nebuchadnezzar, large pastures 
would constitute wealth; but as they do not, and division of labor 
is essential almost to man’s existence, he is sure to be poorest in 
sparsely settled regions, where there is least opportunity for such 
division of labor and interchange of productions. All that is valua- 
ble in education men learn from one another, either at school or by 
ordinary intercourse. Where there are neither schools nor intercourse, 
ignorance reigns supreme. 

In frontier regions, where separate families reside at great distances 
from each other, crime, ignorance, and pauperism abound. The worst 
populations in the world are people thus situated. We have given 
the reasons, and challenge assent to the proposition, ‘ that a sparse 
population is the most common, and the greatest evil to which man- 
kind is exposed.” 

London, and its environs, contain a population of four millions. 
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It is the wealthiest population in the world, because it is the densest. 
Division of labor is there most perfect, and, therefore, labor most 
effective and productive. The soil on which this population resides 
would not, under the best cultivation, furnish food for one in a thou- 
sand of the population; but a man is not like a tree, that can only 
derive its support ftom the soil immediately around it. Immense 
economy is effected by concentrating the markets for the farmer at a 
single point, where he is always sure to sell his products for fair prices, 
and get in return the products of the soil, or the skill, of all other 
countries. ‘The great competition among buyers and sellers prevents 
monopoly, and keeps prices always at a natural and living level. People 
will not produce what will not support them, and Londoners soon ascer- 
tain what they must pay for all productions, that is, a sum equivalent 
to what other labor, requiring equal skill and capital, produces—a 
sum sufficient to give comfortable subsistence to the producer. 

It is cheaper to manufacture in London than in the country, or in 
small towns, because labor can always be had at fair prices, and ma- 
terials of all sorts are at hand; and further, because the manufactures 
of London may at all times be more readily and more cheaply dis- 
pensed throughout the world, than those produced at any other point. 
Should at any time labor be redundant in London, railroads and 
steamships at once transport laborers to places where they are needed. 
Those distant places, towns, or countries, trade with London, and 
thus this emigration not only benefits the laborer, but equally benefits 
the metropolis (or mother-city) whence he emigrated. Proximate 
excess of population stimulates energy, exertion, and enterprise, and is 
the spur that promotes human well-being. Greece owed all her wealth 
and glory to colonies thus sent forth. Redundancy of population, 
properly regulated, begets additional prosperity. Genoa and Venice, 
and Spain and Portugal and Holland, in their palmy days, like the 
old Mediterranean nations, owed all their wealth and glory to a rapid 
increase, and redundant (but not excessive) population, which they 
sent abroad to found colonies. That increased the trade and wealth 
of the parent states. Besides, foreign colonies enable the parent city 
or State to sustain a larger population at home, and there is no setting 
bounds to the capacity of a country to sustain population, if ic will 
but increase its trade and manufactures pari passu with the numbers 
of its people. 

Should New-York city, Boston, and Philadelphia, each with a ter- 
ritory around them of about a thousand square miles, secede from the 
Union, and each set up for itself as a separate republic, might they not 
rival Phenicia, Athens, Corinth, Carthage, and other city-states of 
ancient times, or Genoa and Venice, and the other littie states of the 
middle ages? ‘Trade and manufactures supported those city-states— 
not home agriculture—at a time when manufactures were not a tenth 
as various, nor trade a tenth as extensive, as now. Density of popu- 
lation is the life and growth of such States, and an annual surplus of 
people the most valuable of all crops, for with it they would found 
colonies, and extend and fortify their trade. This rearing a surplus 
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population for the foreign market has been for a century the policy 
and practice of England. France, and other nations of Southern 
Europe, are about to adopt it, and thereby check the prosperity of 
England. 

The present cheapness and facility of emigration render excess of 
population the most efficient element of national strength and wealth. 
The curse of countries merely agricultural is, that they cannot retain 
a dense population. A few, comparatively, are needed to cultivate the 
land ; and the balance migrate in search of occupation. There is no 
opportunity afforded for aivision of labor, or division of expenses—no 
neighborhood schools, churches, villages, no manufactures, no open- 
ings for the enterprising, no occupation for the industrious, no inter- 
course for the learned, no resorts of fashion for the rich, few social 
enjoyments for any of the population. The land becomes less fertile 
every year, because its natural manure, the crops, are consumed 
abroad. 

The border slave States, under a Southern confederation, will be- 
come commercial and manufacturing, and soon acquire dense popula- 
tions. ‘The cotton States will make money at home, to spend it in the 
border States, as they do now in the Northern States. Capital will 
accumulate, wealth increase, and education flourish in the border 
States, just in proportion as the cotton States are impoverished. 
‘Our skill and capital will exploitate their coarse hard labor. ’Tis a 
universal law of nature, that those who live by their wits shall ez- 
ploitate those who live by manual labor. Cotton is King! but King 
Stork, who eats up his subjects. zp/loitation is nothing more than 
getting the better in trade or bargains—mere “ honest cheating.”” A 
distinguished abolitionist defines it, in a letter we received from him 
yesterday, thus: ‘ C’est un bon mot pour exprimer la tromperie.”” We 
thank him for the definition. Let the cotton States learn what 
exploitation is! It is the most insidious, exacting, and oppressive of 
all tyrants, and flourishes most when veiled under the forms of liberty, 
democracy, and free trade. 

Each State must reserve to itself the right of enacting a protective 
tariff, else a sectional majority will protect their own peculiar interests 
at the expense of the minority, or cotton States. We wish to see 
Virginia protecting her own domestic industry, but we would not have 
her do so at the expense of South Carolina. It will be fairest to sup- 
port the league or confederacy by direct taxation, and leave to the 
separate States the exclusive right to impose duties on foreign goods. 

After all, it is a very great evil to produce a large agricultural sur- 
plus, and one for which there is no efficient remedy. Let the cotton 
States look it firmly and steadily in the face, and when they shall see 
the border States growing rich and populous, and their wealth and 
numbers diminishing, let them recollect that it will be owing to an 
invariable law of trade, and to no partiality or unfairness in the 
administration of government. 

The South is too exclusively agricultural; that is the evil under 
which she groans and pines, and is weakened and impoverished. This 
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evil cannot be corrected in the Union, because a tariff to protect and 
encourage her industrial interests will never be imposed by a sectional 
majority, who live by taxing and fleecing her. 

The cotton States would, no doubt, rather be exploitated by us—their 
friends—than by the Yankees, their enemies ; but this depleting pro- 
cess may be carried too far, to be either salutary or agreeable, how- 
ever friendly and well-intentioned the operators. 

The South must diversify its industrial pursuits, manufacture and 
consume more of its agricultural products, or it will become poorer, 
and less populous, every day. It has initiated the policy which we 
advise ; industrial pursuits are multiplying, and trade and manufac- 
tures springing up, but if we let in foreign goods, free of duty, or at 
very low duties, our nascent trade and manufactures will wither and 
perish ; for we have neither the skill nor capital to enter into free 
competition with Europeans, any more than with Yankees. State 
legislation must continue to protect State interests. A federal tariff 
oppresses us; it is made for that purpose, enacted to enable the North 
to live by taxing the South; but each State may wisely and safely 
impose duties to protect its own peculiar interests. 

A dense population is sure to be wealthy and enlightened—a sparse 
population, ignorant and poor. There can be no dense population 
without variety of industrial pursuits. Without State protection, in 
a new country, with little skill or capital, there can be no variety of 
industrial pursuits. 





ART. IX.—THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE,* 


Ir was in the last half of the fifteenth century that Caxton intro- 
duced the art of printing into England, and in 1499 the first English 
dictionary—the Promptorius Parvulorum—made its appearance, vari- 
ous editions and abridgments of which were issued from the press of 
Wynkyn de Worde during the succeeding twenty-five years. It is not 
our intention to give an account of the similar works which appeared 
subsequently, but only to note the fact that the creation of a national 
literature, and its general circulation, demand uniformity in the forms 
of a language, and call for works recording the origin and use of its 
elements. 

Johnson complains, in 1755, that the English language, “ while it 
was employed in the cultivation of every species of literature, has it- 
self been hitherto neglected, suffered to spread, under the direction of 
chance, into wild exuberance, resigned to the tyranny of time and 
fashion, and exposed to the corruptions of ignorance and caprices of 
innovation.” English orthography was for a long time governed by 





* Having in our last volume published an article in review of Webster's Dic- 
tionary, we deem it but just to insert a reply which is sent to us by a correspond- 
ent.—Epitor. 
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the ear, without any solicitude as to position or number of letters in a 
word, so that there are plenty of them. Before the art of printing was 
brought to its present degree of perfection, the spelling depended largely 
upon printer’s “‘reasons.”” Letters were inserted or omitted accord- 
ing to the space in a line. For example, in the translation of the 
Scriptures in 1611, shall and be are spelled shall and bee in a line 
where « letter was wanting to fill out the space, and in the same verse 
these words are spelled as one word, with only one / and onee, shalbe, 
for the opposite reason. Beside the irregularities arising from me- 
chanical causes, there were others growing out of ignorance of etymo- 
logy, or variableness of usage, especially in words derived from the 
Latin and the French. Méeny words of Latin origin had been taken 
directly from the French previous to the multiplication of the Latin 
MSS. by the art of printing, and retained their form in that language, 
or took a corrupted form without regard to the ‘analogies of the Eng- 
lish. ‘These words, even when the language had been reduced to a 
tolerable uniformity, constituted a variable element, taking the form of 
the French or the Latin radicals, according to the preference of the 
author or the fashion of the time. It was with reference to this (then) 
large class of words that Johnson said, our “language has its impro- 
prieties and absurdities which it is the duty of the lexicographer to 
correct or proscribe ;” and further, that “these are not errors of ortho- 
graphy, but spots of barbarity impressed upon our language.”’ 

The statement of Nares, that “ Johnson almost fixed the external 
form of our language,” is measurably true ; but he retained many ano- 
malies which subsequent lexicographers and grammarians were not slow 
to point out. For example, he spelled fifty-six words like honor, favor, 
with the termination our, and forty-eight precisely similar words with 
or ; lodgement, but abridgment and acknowledgment ; proveable, but unre- 
provable ; moveable, but immovable. At the time of the publication of 
his dictionary, usage was unsettled as to the use of & final, in words of 
more than one syllable, preceded by ic, and soon inclined against his 
authority to its rejection. Todd, in his edition of Johnson, corrected 
some of these inconsistencies, inserting silent e, for instance, in the 
penultimate syllable of the entire class of words like lodgment, abridg- 
ment, &c. ; and Mr. Worcester, who edited an edition of Todd’s John- 
son, published in this country in 1827, adopted this innovation upon 
Johnson, and made several others himself upon both Todd and John- 
son, retaining, however, & final, u in honour, &c. Several English 
compilers also rejected the u in honor, &c., and the & final. 

These improvements gained little currency in this country or in 
England, owing to the fact that the authors suggesting them made 
Johnson their basis, and he still remained the unquestioned authority 
in all points of orthography and usage, both with authors and prin- 
ters. Strange as it may seem, the latter have always exercised a far 
more potent influence in giving universality to certain forms of words 
than some authors. It is true now, as in the time of Johnson, that 
“some men, intent upon greater things, have thought little on sounds 
and derivations.” Jones, in the preface to his dictionary, well says, 
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‘the printed works of our best poets, and other most eminent 
writers, certainly ought never to be produced as specimens of the 
orthography of the writers themselves, since their accuracy is due to 
the care of the corrector of the press more than to any judgment of 
their own.’’ The MSS. of Dryden, Pope, Etherege, Byron, and other 
great authors, afford ample proof of this. 

Noah Webster published, in 1806, a small dictionary, in which many 
of the improvements, made or recommended by the various compilers 
subsequent to Johnson, were embodied. During the twenty years fol- 
lowing, he became widely known in this country and in England, 
through the educational works which he prepared, and by various 
papers upon Language. It became generally known, too, that he was 
employed upon a large dictionary, which finally appeared in 1827, 
and at once superseded Johnson in this country, and was most favor- 
ably received in England. 

Much misapprehension exists in the minds of some as to the nature 
and extent of the changes made by Dr. Webster in orthography. The 
truth is, that no one more scrupulously observed the maxim of Quin- 
tilian—Consuetudo sermonis est consensus eruditorum. It was only with 
reference to the variable element already alluded to, that he exercised 
any power of discretion, and even, with respect to these words, he 
might have said, with Johnson, “strange as it may appear, most of 
the changes in orthography have been from the modern to the ancient 
practice.” He considered it “of more consequence that the law 
should be known, than that it should be rigit,’”’ and on this principle, 
where usage was firmly established, he adopted it sometimes under 
protest. But where usage was uncertain, he sought to determine 
which form was nearest to the radical, most analogical, and most con- 
venient, and gave the weight of his authority to it. 


“Tn this vase,” says Webster, ‘‘ What course is the lexicographer to pursue ? 
Shall he adopt the method by which Walker attempts to settle pronunciation, 
and cite authorities in favor of each mode of spelling? - .. In this case I 
have determined to conform the orthography to established English analogies : 
the only authority from which there can be no legitimate appeal. . If 
men of adult years do not choose to examine the subject of orthography, and 
correct their own practice, their children, learning the language as corrected, 
will become familiar with the true orthography, and familiarity and habit will 
lend support to truth and uniformity.” 


In another place he says, after enumerating a long list of words 
variously spelled : 


“In our language, the unqualified rule of following the common orthography 
cannot have place, for in respect to many words there ts no such thing. It is, there- 
fore, wrong in principle, for it would sanetion mistakes, and tend to perpetuate 
them ..... Sueh a rule would have been as just in the age of Chaucer as it 
is now, and, had it been observed, what would have been the present state of 
English orthography? In this condition of our language I hold it to be the duty 
of a lexicographer to ascertain, as far as it is practicable, the genuine ortho- 
graphy of words, and introduce that which is correct... .. When this is 
known, men will be satisfied with it, and fluctuations of spelling will cease. 
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With a full conviction of the value of truth and correctness in language, as in 
every other d ent of literature, I have diligently sought for truth, and 
made it the guide of my decisions.” 


It would be difficult to discover anything “ rash” or “‘ revolution- 
ary” in this enunciation of principles. It is similar in spirit to the 
declaration of Johnson, that in “ settling the orthography . . . . he 
had endeavored to proceed with a scholar’s reverence for antiquity, 
and a grammarian’s regard to the genius of our language.” 

The “innovations” of Dr. Webster may be divided into two 
classes, viz., those which were put forward only tentatively, for etymo- 
logical or analogical reasons ; and those to which he gave the entire 
weight of his name and authority, by rejecting alternate forms. In 
the first class are melasses, aker, fether, tung, &c. But it is to be 
noticed that these were given only as alternatives to the regular forms, 
to which precedence was usually given. 

In many cases these alternate forms were in partial use at the time, 
while others of them, if not in actual use by contemporary writers, 
were found in the older authors. For example, melasses was in 
partial use in Dr. Webster’s time, and was certainly the etymological 
form; while tung, for tongue, is frequently met with in old writers, 
and would certainly be preferable, both from its nearness to the Anglo- 
Saxon root tunge, and for its convenience, were it not for the univer- 
sality of the form now in use. Nor were successful precedents want- 
ing for this course of Dr. Webster, in thus recommending to restore 
words which had been corrupted, through ignorance, to a form in 
agreement with their true etymology. The word abominable was uni- 
versally written at one time abhominable, on the supposition that it was 
derived from ad, and homo, and Johnson gave place in his dictionary 
to the form aeglogue for eclogue, stating that it had “‘ come into use 
through a mistaken etymology.” Both words now have the form in- 
dicated by the true etymology, and innumerable similar instances 
might be cited. Dr. Webster merely inserted the words with the 
reformed orthography in their alphabetical place, in most cases with- 
out defining them, but giving, in a note, his reasons for preferring 
that form, and then referring to the word in its usual orthography 
for the definition, or gave this reformed method as supplementary 
or alternative to the regular form; in neither case amounting to more 
than a simple expression of opinion. Failing to meet with approval, 
these were omitted in subsequent editions. 

With regard to the second class of “ innovations,’’ to whose support 
Dr. Webster more directly committed himself, and which constitute 
the peculiarity of the “ Websterian orthography,” we propose to 
make some statements contained in the May number of De Bow’s 
Revrew the basis of what we have to say, using the classification of 
the writer—which is not exhaustive—as far as it goes. The con- 
tributor referred to, says: 


“‘ Among the most important of these are the following : 
“1, The change of re into er, as in centre, metre, theatre, &c., the only reason 
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assigned for the change being to bring them into analogy with cider, chamber, 
diameter, and other words of the same class, introduced into the language from 
the French.” 


The plain statement of fact as to these words is, that the class to 
which they belong numbers several hundreds, all formerly spelled with 
the terminations dre, tre, bre, &c. ‘They were taken directly from 
the French, and at first retained that orthography, without regard 
either to the root or to English analogies. But, with the general ac- 
quaintance with classic literature consequent upon the art of printing, 
the Reformation, and the cultivation of the English tongue, these 
words were generally reduced to their root form, or were made to 
conform to the analogies of the language into which they had 
been adopted. A few, however, retained the French termination 
longer than others. Milton, Bolingbroke, Cox, Camden, and others, 
almost invariably spelled center, theater, specter, and not only so, but 
centered and spectered. We find theater, too, in the Archaologica 
Britannica, by Edward Lhuyd, of Jesus College, Oxford, printed on the 
Oxford press. Bailey gives center, theater, and saltpeter, but sceptre. 
Kersey and Coles both give center, theater, scepter, saltpeter, &c., and 
so does Newbery in his spelling Dictionary. So Blount’s Glossographia, 
1656, gives scepter and theater in the vocabulary, and cenéfer in the 
preface. Sheridan spells center in the preface, but centre in the 
vocabulary. Fenning gives center or centre, and cites from Milton, 
‘** So those centering,” &e. Barclay also gives center. Gilchrist, in 
his Etymologic Interpreter, says, ‘Some of the most objectionable pecu- 
liarities of our present orthography are evidently adopted from the 
French, though our system of pronunciation are very different from 
theirs, as enquire for inquire, candour for candor. Custom is not yet 
so fixed as to prevent us from adopting the Latin spelling of such 
words.”’ He then goes on to speak of a certain “ whimsical com- 
bination’’ of re instead of er, “ which might yet be rectified without 
much violence to established usage,” and instances theatre, metre, &c., 
which he suggests should be spelled theater, meter. Will any one say 
why we should spell diameter, chronometer, thermometer, &c., and yet 
metre? As wellmight it be urged that we should use the French form 
registred (for register), which we find in the preface to the original edi- 
tion of Johnson, or cidre, or philosophre, or chambre, or any of the other 
hundreds of words formerly containing this ‘‘ whimsical combination.” 
One author after another has rejected it, in obedience to analogy and 
common sense, and now, according to a recent statement of one who 
would retain these anomalies, there are only thirteen which still retain 
it. Again, will any onesay w/y we should retain the anomaly in just 
thirteen words, when we have abandoned it in hundreds? But, even 
if the change in these thirteen words were such a deadly offence, Dr. 
Webster is not liable to the indictment brought against him, for he 

. ‘ _ theater, center, 
gives the alternative forms thus : theatre, {..centea, 


be charged with being an innovator than Dr. Worcester, who gives 


; and can no more 
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** caliber or calibre,’ and who, in his first edition, spelled meager 
after Johnson, but now ignores it, and gives only meagre. 
The second count of the indictment refers to— 


“2. The omission to double the final consonant in a certain class of words 
when they receive an additional syllable, as, for instance, in the following words 
pasa wy him : traveler, leveler, counselor, duelist, canceled, marvelous, wor- 
shiper,” &e. 


With regard to this, all writers on the English language, for the 
last century at least, speak of the following as an “ established anal- 
ogy of the English language, viz., that primitives, ending with a 
single consonant, preceded by a single vowel, and accented on the last 
syllable, double the final consonant, as beset, besetting ; when not ac- 
cented on the last syllable they do not double the final consonant, as 
bevel, beveling. Gilchrist, in his ‘ Etymologic Interpreter,’ before 
referred to, says, “* Words ending in a single consonant, preeeded by 
a single vowel, and with the accent on the last syllable, double the 
consonant when another syllable is added beginning with a vowel ; 
but if a diphthong precede, or the accent be on the preceding syllable, 
the consonant is not doubled.’”” He remarks further, “ The rule is 
sufficiently distinct, but the following examples are at variance with 
it: revel, revelling, &c. Such anomalies should be proscribed.” So 
thought Walker, Ash, Perry, Lowth, and every other writer and com- 
piler of note. We submit that it is not “ an all-sufficient answer to 
this,” to say, with our reviewer, “ that the words above noted, and 
others of the same class, are exceptions to the general rule; that 
every rule has its exceptions, and that Dr. Webster himself makes 
exceptions to his own rules, as, for instance, in the ommission of & 
final in the dissyllables hammock, hillock, arrack, these not falling 
within his general rule concerning monosyllables ; also in the omission 
of e from whiskey, and not from money and monkey, and of ¢ final from 
axe and not from foe ;’’ for there are several hundreds of this class of 
words which have already conformed to this reasonable, and, by the 
testimony of all lexicographers and grammarians, “‘ well-established”’ 
analogy, and why have twenty-seven arbitrary exceptions, for which 
no reason can be given? Besides, the analogical forms were in good 
use before Dr. Webster’s time; and even Dr. Worcester has fallen in 
with the progressive movement initiated by Dr. Webster. A reviewer, 
contending for the “system” of the former a few months before the 
publication of the new edition of his dictionary, instanced benefited 
as one of the “* corruptions” of Webster, but six months after the new 
edition of Worcester appears, with benefited, which henceforth we may 
suppose is no longer to be considered as a “‘corruption.”” We can 
furnish a list of several hundred similar instances of change in Wor- 
cester, if called for; and, in some cases, words have changed their 
dress four and even five times in successive editions of his dictionary 
during the last thirty years. Moreover, the instances cited by our 
reviewer are not instances of exceptions made by Webster to his own 
rules. He seems not to have been aware of what Webster’s rule is in 
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the words referred to. We will inform him: It is, to leave off £, 
final, only after ic, and then only in words of two syllables, so that 
hammock, hillock, and arrack, would not constitute ‘‘ exceptions” to 
Webster’s rule. As for the rejection of ¢ from whiskey, and not from 
money and monkey, it was for etymological reasons—as our reviewer 
would have found if he had taken the trouble to examine; and his 
reason for leaving the e off from ax was, that it might conform to 
lax, tax, &c.; hoe belongs to a different class of words, and Dr. Web- 
ster retains the e¢ final in'this word, so that it might conform to his 
entire class of dissyllables, like doe, hoe, roe, and woe—from which 
last, by the way, Dr. Worcester leaves it off, thus creating another 
solitary and unnecessary exception to an otherwise universally prevail- 
ing analogy. 

The next offence against orthographic propriety committed by Dr. 
Webster is, according to our reviewer, that, 


“ 3. He substitutes s for c in the words defence, offence, pretence, because, as he 
alleges, the s is used in the derivatives defensive, offensive, pretension. But this 
rule will work both ways, for in these derivatives the ¢ might as well have been 
substituted for s, and these words have been written defencive, offencive, &e., in 
the analogy of coercive ; and even a better reason could be given for this substi- 
tution, for it would seem more appropriate for the derivative to follow the or- 
thography of the primitive than the reverse. Besides this, even by his own 
rule, Dr. Webster appears to have forgotten the received orthography of the 
derivatives defenceless, offenceless ” 


Here the reviewer seems wholly to have misconceived Dr. Web- 
ster. His reason for writing defense, offense, pretense, was, that these 
words came to us from the Latin defensio, offensio, &c. ; that the deri- 
vatives, defensive, offensive, defensible, and pretension were written with 
an 8, is, undoubtedly, an argument from convenience for so spelling 
offense, &c. But the words coerce and coercive are properly spelled 
with c, inasmuch as they are derived from the Latin coerceo. An ad- 
ditional reason for thus restoring these three words to a form both 
analogical and convenient, is found in the fact that they were formerly 
spelled in this way. For example, in ‘‘ Holinshed’s Chronicle,’ and 
in writers of that period generally, we find them so spelled. In the 
“ Folio Prayer Book (1710),” we likewise find this form invariably ; 
but in many writers we find the two forms used indifferently. With 
respect to recompense, license, and suspense, usage was also unsettled, 
though at one period they were almost uniformly spelled with ce, but 
they have now taken their place with se, and our reviewer makes no 
protest. Moreover, he “ appears to have forgotten’’ that Dr. Webster 
gives the analogical forms defenseless, offenseless, as well as defense, 
defensive, &c., and that this is the generally received orthography, in 
this country, at least. 

But if in the third count the reviewer misapprehended Dr. Webster, 
and gave as a reason, what Dr. Webster would never have urged, ex- 
cept incidentally in the fourth, we can hardly find a milder name 
than misrepresentation for the manner and the grounds on which he 
arraigns Dr. Webster, He says: 
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“4. In the words mould and moult, Webster drops the u to make them uni- 
form with gold, fold, and colt, because, as he says, the u has already been 
dropped from, or “ has never been introduced” into, these words. The reason is 
too puerile for comment.” 


Webster gives both mould and mold, moult and molt, and expresses 
his preference for the latter forms. How “ puerile’”’ his reason is can 
best be shown by quoting it as it is given under the respective words. 
In behalf of mold he says, ‘‘the prevalent spelling is mould, but as the 
u has been omitted in the other words of this class, as bold, gold, old, 
cold, &c., it seems desirable to complete the analogy by dropping it 
in this word, as was done by Spenser, Lowth, and many others.” Of 
molt, he says, “the prevalent spelling is moult, but as the wu has been 
omitted in the other words of this class, as bolt, dolt, colt, &e., it would 
be desirable to complete the analogy by dropping it in this word, as. 
many distinguished writers have done.” Such is the temperate 
language in which Dr. Webster universally expresses his preference, 
and the eminent fairness and dispassionate manner that characterize 
him, and yet in another place the reviewer speaks of his “ issuing his 
decrees with the lordly airs of an autocrat,” of his ‘* boldly assumed 
and arrogantly asserted authority.” 

But we must pass to the fifth specification, in which our reviewer is 
little more fortunate in his selection of the point of attack than in the 
preceding instances : 


“5. Duiness, fulness, skilful, wilful, &e., in sheer perversity, he spells with 
the double instead of the single /, to prevent, as he states, the inconvenience of 
exceptions to a general rule. So also, in opposition to all authority, villanous 
ont villany are written villainous and villainy, to bring them into conformity with 
villain.” 

Those who have followed us thus far are probably of opinion that, 
whether mistaken or not, Dr. Webster was not in the habit of com- 
mitting orthographic sins from “sheer perversity,” and will not be 
surprised to learn that he spelled these words thus, in obedience to 
another “ well-established analogy,’’ with which we presume all are 
acquainted, and of which it is difficult to suppose even our reviewer 
to have been ignorant. This analogy, which Walker and other lexi- 
cographers and grammarians style “ well-established,” is, that primi- 
tives ending with a double consonant retain both when, in composition, 
the accent falls upon that syllable, as: ilness, stillness, chaillness, small- 
ness, tallness, shrillness, gruffness, crossness, etc. Worcester himself 
retains the double consonant in all of this numerous class, excepting 
only, dudiness, fullness, fulfill, instill, distill, skiliful, and willful, in 
which he leaves it out; increasing the number of purely arbitrary 
and anomalous exceptions, with much show, it must be confessed, of 
“sheer perversity.” Walker says there is no reason why we should 
not write dullness, ete., as well as illness, ete., “ unless we are deter- 
mined to have no rule in our orthography, good or bad.’’ As to the 
criticism on villainous and villainy, our reviewer seems not to have 
considered that the old French for vi//ain was identical with our word, 
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while the modern French is vilain. Had villanus been a classic Latin 
word, the criticism would have been pertinent; but being mediaval 
Latin, the Italian or Spanish villano might have been put forward to 
govern the English formation with as much pertinency. 

The next two offences with which Dr. Webster stands charged, are 
as follows: 


“6. The termination our in words like labor, favor, error, fervor, Webster 
changed into or, making only a partial exception of Saviour, which he spelled 
both ways. 

“7. In like manner, on his authority chiefly, especially in the United States. 
the final k has been dropped from words like music, physic, logic, and public.” 


These, however, the reviewer looks upon as comparatively venial-— 
even admits that they may be “improvements ;’’ and yet there is no 
reason which can be urged in defence of the last two “ innovations 
or improvements’’—as he styles them—which do not with equal pro- 
priety apply to any other of the “ innovations’? of Dr. Webster, 
unless, indeed, the fact that they have been adopted by Dr. Worcester 
since the ‘‘ authority’ of Dr. Webster has made them universal, con- 
stitutes such a reason. The other “innovations” of Dr. Webster 
have almost an equal currency in this country, our reviewer's state- 
ment to the contrary notwithstanding. With reference to this, he 
says: 


“ The firm of Harper & Brothers is almost the only one of note in the United 
States which has adopted Webster as the standard of orthography. The 
Appletons, Putnam, and Scribner of New-York; Little & Brown, Ticknor & 
Fields, Crosby & Nichols, and all the other leading publishing houses of 
Boston ; and Butler and J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Phi adelphia, on the con- 
trary, with enlightened regard for the purity of our language, especially eschew 
Webster, and have adopted Worcester.” 


In reply to this, it is sufficient to refer to the following, which was 
made public shortly after the appearance of the above statement, by 
the publishers of Webster. 


“In answer to your inquiry whether the statement that ‘we especially eschew 
Webster and have adopted Worcester’ as our standard in orthography, is true, 
we reply that it is entirely without foundation. Our practice is to leave this mat- 
ter to the authors of our books. We have observed that with literary men gen- 
erally, spelling is entirely a matter of habit—very few of them conforming strictly 
to the authority of any dictionary; while, in this country at least, the authors 
of edueational text-books, and other works, in reference to which the question of 
orthography is carefully considered, very generally recognize and carefully fol- 
low Webster as their standard. 

D. Appteron & Co., 

Cuares ScriBNER, 

Georcr P. Putnam. 
“ New-York, May 16, 1860.” 


“ Webster's system of orthography is made the standard in our office, and 
when not otherwise influenced by the preferences of our authors, our publica- 
tions conform thereto. 

“The fact that we sell over one hundred thousand copies of Webster's dic- 
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tionaries per annum, we regard as sufficient evidence of the preferences of the 
public to warrant us in adbering to this standard. 
J. B. Liprincorr & Co. 


“PuitapELruta, May 20, 1860.” 


Letters similar to the above, in some instances more emphatic, were 
published from Butler & Co.; Crosby, Nichols, Lee & Co.; Little, 
Brown & Co.; Crocker & Brewster; T. R. Murvin; Bazin & Ells- 
worth ; Henry Hoyt; Chase, Nichols & Hill; J. E. Tilton & Co., 
and others. 

It is due to the reviewer to state, that he is not properly answer- 
able for the statement we have quoted from his article, as his informa- 
tion was derived from what he presumed to be authentic sources. 

It would have been only just in the reviewer to have stated that 
Mr. Worcester, in the first dictionary he edited, spelled honour, fa- 
vour, &e.; critick, publick, &e; that he inserted the silent e in words 
like abridgement ; that he spelled apprise (to inform) with z before final 
e; that he changed the spelling of admittable, ascendancy, ballister, bell- 
lower, bellringer, and several other similar words, four times in suc- 
cessive editions of his dictionary; that he changed bequeath, bucaneer, 
cannoneer, canvas (cloth), criticise, catechise, and castellan, three times ; 
and finally, when Dr. Webster had, by no “dictatorial authority,” 
but by the universal acceptance of his work as a standard, brought 
about uniformity, he rejected the u, the & final, and silent e, and 
ended the masquerading of the other words cited, by adopting the 
spelling of Dr. Webster in every one, with the exception of admuttible. 
This is by no means a complete list of the words in which Mr. Wor- 
cester has abandoned obsolete or obsolescent forms for those which 
had come into universal use on the authority of Dr. Webster. This 
fact certainly does credit to Mr. Worecester’s taste and judgment ; but, 
we submit, should moderate the warmth of those who attack Dr. 
Webster’s “ innovations,’’ nearly every one of which Mr. Worcester 
has adopted. 


“ But it is rather a remarkable fact that there is not one author of reputation 
in England or America, or any literary man of any pretension in either country, 
who has avowed himself a follower of Webster.” 


We are not aware that Dr. Webster ever aspired to gain “ fol- 
lowers ;” but if our reviewer means that not one literary man or: 
author of any pretension hss accepted him as the highest authority in 
his department, his statement is sufficiently “remarkable ’’ in view of 
the encomiums so liberally bestowed upon his work, and which are so 
familiar to every school-boy, that we only allude to the assertion to 
call attention to the odium orthographicum which leads him to make 
the most inconsiderate statements, As a “clincher” to this ‘‘re- 
markable” statement, he adds: 


“Tt is also well known that Lord Macaulay thought it due to his reputation 
to protest in emphatic terms — the use of Webster’s orthography in the 
republication of his “ History of England” by the Harpers.” 
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If he had taken the trouble to refer to the ‘ Boston Mercantile 
Library Reporter,’ of March, 1855, he would have found that when 
some anxious gentlemen wrote Macaulay on the subject, he replied in 
substance, ‘‘ that it was a matter of supreme indifference to him how 
they (the Messrs. Harpers) spelled his writings, provided they made 
him state just what he intended. He hoped they would make the 
orthography of his history conform to the best usage in America ; 
and he complimented the appearance of the New-York edition.’’ 
But even had Macaulay made such protest, it would have lain against 
Worcester as well as Webster, since, as some critic has remarked : 


“Dr. Worcester has done his best to perpetuate the blunders of Dr. Webster. 
The latter obstinately fell into and persisted in the blunder of omitting u from a 
large class of words ending in our, as ardour, candour, favour, &c.; of droppin 
the first ¢ from abridgement, judgement, &c.; of cutting off the k from antick, 
catholick, &c., against the authority of Worcester’s first edition (1827), and the 
prevailing usage of the English press; and Worcester, in every succeeding 
edition, has adopted and perpetuated every one of these obstinate blunders.” 


But we cannot foilow this reviewer further than to notice the fol- 
lowing, concerning the vocabulary of Worcester : 


“The vocabulary is the fullest yet published, and is probably a complete de- 

sitory of all the legitimate words in the language, with the exception, we take it 
or granted, of the “ bad words,” on the omission of which from his dictionary 
Dr. Johnson was complimented by the old lady, and to which he replied, by say- 
ing, he was sorry to find that she had been looking for them.” 


The reviewer, in his examination of “ Worcester,”’ certainly was not 
obnoxious to the criticism which the crabbed old lexicographer made 
upon the old lady. We ask his attention to the following from 
Worcester: jiggumbob, solemnizate, fiddlefaddle, wegotism, scrimption, 
solivagous, dirt-pie, pish-pash, fiddle-de-dee, slubberdegullion, and others, 
which it would be hardly decent to quote. Is this the “well of 
English undefiled” from which we and our children are to draw? If 
“ dictionary is not a drag-net to bring up for us the broken pots 
and dead kittens, the sewerage of speech as well as its live fishes,’’ 
here, we suggest, is a perversion from its proper use. In compounds, 
too, Dr. Worcester seems to have fixed upon no definite principle, but 
to have followed a receipt given by Pegge in his ‘‘ Anecdotes of the 
English Language.” Pegge says: “I have annexed a receipt for 
fabricating new words in as full and ample a manner as a made-dish 
can be produced, upon the principles of any culinary pharmacopoeia 
whatever, by the assistance of the following ingredients, viz: Take the 
privative un, and add to it a positive adverb or adjective, and you 
have as good a negative as any in the world.’’ Dr. Worcester, by the 
use of this receipt, has produced about twelve hundred of “as good 
negatives as any in the world” from the adverb un; an advance of 
about three hundred on any other lexicographer. Of which we may 
instance: untellable, untriumphable, untuckered, unuplifted, unworm- 
wooded, unwhitewashed, unquarrelable, unnavigable, etc. Of words made 
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from the adverb out, according to a similar receipt, he has three hun- 
dred and fifty-five. But on the contrary, in regard to new words in 
good use, there is in ‘‘ Worcester’ a singular lack, showing that the 
* latest” is not always the “best,” for, in the first page of the appen- 
dix to ‘“‘ Webster,’ we find the following, which are nowhere to be 
found in ‘“ Worcester,” viz.: Aarons-rod, abeam, abolitionize, abor- 
tient, absolutistic, abstainer, Acadia, Acadian (used by Longfellow), ac- 
count-current, acerra, acetibutiferous, a-cock-bill (nautical), and some dozen 
similar words; and elsewhere, of words really brought into use, which 
we have turned to, we find in “ Webster’ but not in ‘‘ Worcester,” 
razzia, scientist, garroter, etc. 

As to etymologies, we have not space to make an extended compar- 
ison, but think it will be generally conceded that Webster is more 
original and suggestive than Worcester. The method of Webster, in 
this department, is far behind the present state of philologic science, but 
Worcester has exaggerated the defects of the arbitrary and unscientific 
method of Webster. We find a perfect thicket of equivalent words 
from every imaginable dialect, without the slightest reference to what 
is really the root word, and with no regard in their arrangement to 
their real affinities. 

In definition, which is, after all, the point of most importance, so 
far as the general public is concerned, Webster shows a remarkable 
aptitude and even genius. We have not space to go into a formal 
comparison of the two works under consideration in this regard. 
There is a lack of breadth, of comprehensiveness, in Worcester’s defi- 
nitions, and the seeming conciseness of statement is gained at the 
expense of these essential qualities. A reference to the words death, 
faith, grace, or any similar words, will illustrate this point. 

So much for the comparative merits of these two dictionaries. If 
in this view we have felt called upon to maintain the propriety and 
desirableness of the orthography of Dr. Webster, and the general su- 
periority of his work for all the purposes of reference, we are not blind 
to the fact that great improvements are yet called for. The popular 
idea of what a dictionary should be, has been greatly raised in the 
progress of the discussion of the merits of the two works; which, to 
a certain extent, has served only to show the miserable inadequacy of 
both. Webster is confessedly deficient in certain points, but the 
attempt on the part of Worcester’s publishers to meet these deficiencies 
is ill-digested in plan, and faulty and incomplete in execution. The 
etymology of Webster, admirable for his time, is not in accordance 
with the improved method of the new philology ; that of “ Worcester’’ 
is simply a crude accumulation of vocables on the old, unscientific 
plan of Webster, with even less of /astorical etymology, and entirely 
wanting in the fertility of suggestion which make “* Webster’s”’ valuable, 
even now. ' 

The pictorial illustrations, and the incorporation of synonyms, are 
both valuable features in a dictionary ; but in “‘ Worcester’s,” the former 
are mainly cuts of birds’ heads and leaves of plants, sparsely scattered 
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along the pages to the number of eight or nine hundred, with a dozen 
or two of illustrations in architecture, all inadequate for the purposes 
of illustration, and most of which, are only reduced patterns of cuts 
to be found in any elementary work on Natural History. The illus- 
trations in ‘‘ Webster” are much larger and more finely executed, 
and better selected, but still not, to our apprehension, exactly what is 
wanted. ‘The synonyms of ‘‘ Worcester’ are largely taken, verbatim, 
from Platt’s little work on English Synonyms, and are not to be com- 
pared with the admirable table of synonyms in ‘ Webster,” the last 
literary labor of the lamented Goodrich. In scientific terms we hardly 
know which is the worse. Many in “ Webster” need revision, and 
the vocabulary of these terms is inadequate. But the fault in ‘* Wor- 
cester”’ is, that there seems to have been no principle of selection. 
The most unusual terms of classification are included, and the words 
in most frequent use omitted. But even in this, the selection is en- 
tirely arbitrary and inconsistent ; terms being included or rejected for 
no apparent reason. Again, in the definition of such terms, it 
seems to be forgotten, that what is wanted in a general dictionary, is 
a definition of the word and not a description of the thing, which is 
only appropriate in a cyclopedia or strictly scientific hand-book. In 
the general vocabulary, the want of selection and the enormous mul- 
tiplication of compuunds, as we have already shown, are still more 
apparent. 

What we want now, is a dictionary in which these redundancies 
and excrescences, the result of a rivalry of publishers, shall be care- 
fully pruned and rejected; a dictionary not made by ’prentice hands 
and journeymen, but elaborate, comprehensive, and scientific in plan 
and execution. The enormous prestige of “ Webster,” both in this 
country and England, together with its unquestionable superiority in 
the fundamental excellence of a popular dictionary, its definitions, 
afford the proper basis for such a work. His publishers, by giving us 
a work of this character, would not only be performing an inestimable 
service to all who speak the English language, but would themselves 
gain a substantial reward. 


—_—_—_—~23 a 


ART. X. —THE GRAPE.—IDS CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE AT THE 
SOUTH, 

[ The following most admirable essay was prepared by Dr. William Hume, of 
South Carolina, and read before the last meeting of the Medical Association of 
that State. It is full of valuable suggestions, and will, we hope, inaugurate a 
new era in the vine growing industry of the South. In the future which is be- 
fore us, so full of promise, let us begin, right speedily, to develop every source 
of prosperity and wealth.—Eb.] 


Tue successful cultivation of the vine in certain portions of South 
Carolina, and the general complaint of an inability to manufacture a 
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good wine from its fruit, makes it incumbent on some one to investi- 
gate the cause, and, if possible, to supply the remedy. It is well 
known that the recent success in the grape culture has been produced 
by the abandonment of European vines, and the substitution of na- 
tive American, and it will not be denied, if we refer the failure of the 
European species to disability of soil and climate to bring them to 
perfection, while we attribute the success of the native species to a 
compatibility of soil and adaptation to the exigencies of our varying 
climate. Thus one important difficulty has been overcome. The vine 
will grow and the grapes may be collected ; now, the second difficulty 
is to make a good wine—a difficulty still opposed to the profitable and 
productive cultivation of the vine. 

The inability of the European species of vine to adapt themselves 
to our climate and soil, may be referred to a property, or peculiarity 
connected with the vital processes. They cannot flourish in unconge- 
nial localities, because they cannot assimilate those elements which 
are necessary to their increase and perfection. The native vines do 
flourish, and do assimilate what is necessary to their increase and per- 
fection. Then comes the important question: ‘Is the expressed 
juice of the foreign and native grape identical in chemical composi- 
tion?” If the answer is affirmative, then follows the question: 
** Why can we not make alike European wine out of an American 
grape, by the European processes?” ‘The firmentative process has no 
dependence on soil. The soil has produced the sugar, preparatory to 
the fermentation, and here may end its function. 

Now comes the other consideration connected with fermentation, 
and on which the whole process possibly depends, viz. climate. If 
the soil and climate conjointly regulate the growth and production of 
the vine, the climate alone regulates the conversion of grape-juice 
into wine; and here it is where the skill of man must devise means 
to obviate the disability of climate. European knowledge in the pro- 
cesses of fermentation is nearly perfect; and with this knowledge, 
art must supply the deficiencies of nature. The fermentation of 
saccharine solutions, as weil as all other fermentations, are regulated 
by temperature ; and whatever may be our wish, it is impossible to 
obtain alchohol when the temperature of the season is favorable to 
the production of vinegar ; and it is equally impossible to obtain vine- 
gar when the temperature is unfavorable. Both products require spe- 
cific temperatures and specific times. It is by disregarding or not 
knowing these simple rules, that so many attempts to make wine out 
of the juice of the grape have ended in making vinegar. If the 
manufacture of vinegar was the object in view, our climate would be 
admirable ; but if wine is the object, it is extremely unfavorable, and, 
I may add, impossible, according to the European processes. We 
are informed by the chemists that grape-juice contains all the elements 
for wine-making, viz.: ‘The water, the salts, the sugar, the flavor, 
and the ferment. It is only necessary to set it aside, and, by sponta- 
neous fermentation, the sugar will be transformed into alchohol and 
carbonic acid, and grape-juice will be wine. Such will be the case at 
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a temperature of 65° Fahrenheit, but not a temperature of 85°. At 
this latter temperature, the vinous fermentation, that produced the 
alcohol, does not cease and leave the juice as wine, but goes on and 
establishes the acetous fermentation, by which the alcohol is converted 
into vinegar. 

The high temperature has effected two consecutive fermentations ; 
the first being the transformation of sugar into alcohol, and the 
second being the transformation of alcohol into acetic acid. The 
two fermentations generally progress together, and both may be im- 
perfect, so that when the wine is bottled we have a mixture of sugar, 
wine, and vinegar—the sweet, the strong, and the sour—the elements 
of punch, badly, expensively, and laboriously prepared. Such is the 
wine, honestly prepared according to the European process, and such 
is the wine of Aiken and Columbia, which I have received and tasted. 
That this defect depends upon temperature there cannot be a question, 
as all the authorities inform us that 65° is the proper temperature for 
the vinous fermentation, and that it is better to be below than above. 
To establish the fact of temperature, 1 obtained some blue grapes, the 
produce of Columbia, expressed the juice, and set it aside to observe 
the result. The temperature was above 85°. Fermentation soon com- 
menced and proceeded with rapidity ; the copious sediment was depos- 
ited, and a vinous odor was perceptible. Shortly, the acetous odor 
predominated, and, on tasting, I found my wine was passing into 
vinegar. To arrest this conversion I immediately filtered it, to 
remove the sediment, and added a small portion of inodorous aleco- 
hol. The plan succeeded. I have now a sour wine, very much like 
bad Port wine, but not genuine vinegar, which it would have been if 
left alone to pursue its own course. This operation was performed on 
the pure must. The mare was digested in water for about two hours, 
and squeezed, by which I obtained a sweet, high-colored fluid. This 
was set aside in the same manner, and allowed to follow its own 
course. Fermentation commenced and proceeded like the must, and it 
is now a high-colored vinegar, submits to be corked, and seems to be 
permanent. It is evident, from these observations, that the acetic 
fermentation was coincident with the vinous—that a sufficiency of 
alcohol to prevent the acetous fermentation could not be accumulated, 
for the alcohol passed into acetic acid as rapidly as it was produced, 
and it was a case of vinegar manufactured directly, or rather inter- 
ruptedly, out of sugar, analagows to the common domestic production 
of vinegar from molasses and water, by the agency of our summer 
heat. 

From these experiments, and the experience of the world, it is 
manifest that an unacid wine cannot be purely made in a hot climate. 
In Aiken and Columbia the grapes ripen in August, and may be pro- 
longed to September. The temperature of the air may range from 
80° to 85° at this time, offering a climatic disability to the simple 
manufacture of a pure wine. This high temperature will excite the 
said fermentation before the alcoholic is completed. It will excite 
also a violence of action which is uncontrollable. We may stand 
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by and see the destruction of the wine without the means or 
power of arresting the disastrous consequences. We may proceed to 
racking, and thus mitigate or delay the operation, but acidity will 
finally triumph, and a sour compound will be the result. It may be 
asked, how this climatic disability is overcome in other countries? 
Madeira is represented as a tropical island, producing sugar, pineap- 
ples, and bananas, yet the best wine is there made. It is to be 
remembered that the wine is not made in the climate of the tropical 
fruits, but on a higher range—among the mountains, where the mean 
temperature is below 65° at the time of the vintage. Then, success 
depends upon this judicious choice of temperature, which is both 
favorable to the culture of the vine and the conversion of its must 
into wine. An exchange of localities would destroy both productions ; 
sugar would not come to perfection in the wine region, nor would the 
wine come to perfection in the sugar region; and if it did, which is 
possible, the manufacture would be impracticable. As it is, the wine 
is not carried out of its own region until it is completely made, and at 
least one year old. 

If, then, the climate of the middle portion of South Carolina, which 
seems to be favorable to the growth and production of the vine, is un- 
favorable to the manufacture of a good wine, what shall be done? 
Shall we abandon the project, or interpose to obviate the climatic dis- 
ability? Can we cool the air? Can we delay the maturity of the 
fruit ? or can we excavate cool cellars, into which the must is imme- 
diately conveyed, and allowed to ferment at a proper temperature ? 
‘The cost of construction seems to be the only impediment. The 
mean temperature of Aiken is only 62°; hence a cellar, properly 
arched and covered with earth, would maiutain that temperature 
throughout the year; or a tunnel may be driven into a hill, trom the 
valley, enlarged and properly supported, and the same end would be 
gained. ‘The press and house could be placed immediately over it, 
and, by a pipe, the must could be passed into the vats and tuns con- 
tained in the cellar. By this arrangement, laborious and expensive as 
it may seem to be, the climatic impediment is removed. We place 
Aiken on a par with the most favored wine regions. We simulate it 
to Madeira, and, if we imitate the Portuguese, we may make a wine 
equal to that of Madeira, or any other that the kind of grape cultivated 
seems to suit. It is well known that the returns of a vineyard are 
not immediate, and that some capital is involved. This I leave to 
the proprietors, who best know their own financial affairs. 

The chemical principles involved in the manufacture of wine are set 
down as authentic in all treatises of vinous fermentation, and the prac- 
tices which are prevalent have been derived from antiquity. The 
history of ancient and modern wines concurs in the efficacy of warm 
exposures of the grape, and cool cellars for the manufacture and preser- 
vation of the wine. The manufacturers of malt liquors and whiskey seek 
cool climates for their works, founded on the observation of the ready 
conversion of alcohol into acetic acid, and the common popular ideas 
of the souring of beer and wine is not without its influence on the 
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public. The universal belief is, that all things which have become sour 
to the taste are converted into vinegar ; hence, if a glass of really pure 
Aiken wine is presented to a connoisseur in the article, he will pro- 
nounce it not only as sour as vinegar, but he will venture to say that 
the glass contains more vinegar than wine. I candidly acknowledge 
that I fell into the same error, and deranged the serenity of old Mr. 
Herbemont’s countenance by pronouncing such a judgment upon some 
of his Palmyra wine. On the recent receipt of some wine from Aiken, 
I concluded that it contained vinegar in consequence of its acidity, 
but I did not perceive the odor of vinegar. It was really too sour to 
drink, and not quite sour enough to pass off as white wine vinegar. 
Under a doubt thus produced I proceeded to test it for acetic acid, and 
was much astonished that I could not detect a trace of that acid. I 
then examined all the sour wines that I had, with precisely the same 
result. A new truth was developed. The popular idea of sourness in 
wines universally proceeding from the presence of vinegar was an 
error. The acetic fermentation had not occurred in these wines, and 
the rules of fermentation derived from malt and grain was inapplicable 
to grape juice. We learned an important fact, viz.: that if our wine 
is sour, it is not always from acetic acid, and the wine has not been 
spoiled by the influence of climate. 

But if our wine is too sour to drink, some one may say: Of what 
importance is it to know that it is not from vinegar? To this it may 
be replied, that every effect has a specific cause, and when we discover 
that our wine is not sour from an acid generated in fermentation, we may 
be assured that we will find the acidity to proceed from another source, 
and, perhaps, from a source which may be more under our control 
than the process of fermentation. Had the popular impression been 
confirmed, that the acidity of the Aiken wines proceeded from acetic 
acid, we would have been compelled to limit our labors to modifica- 
tions of the fermeutative processes, but the analysis proves that no 
acetous fermentation has occurred. The absence of acetic acid proves 
that no transformation of alcohol has been spontaneously produced, 
which is further established by the detection of the proper quantity of 
alcohol, for it is well known tkat the production of the acetic acid is 
accomplished by the destruction of the alcohol, and both cannot be 
present in full quantities. The first, which is at the foundation of the 
error of the kind of acidity observed, is as follows: The must, 
when first produced, is observed to be sweet to the taste; after 
fermentation, when tasted again, it is found to be acid; the inference 
is clear that the acidity has been produced by the fermentation, and 
the common knowledge derived from the domestic manufacture of vin- 
egar is applied to the wine, and the conviction is perfect that the 
sugar has been first transformed into alcohol, and subsequently into 
acetic acid; but chemical analysis shows that alcohol is present, and 
sugar and acetic acid is absent, hence the presumed transformation 
could not have taken place, beyond the limit of converting the sugar 
into alcohol, leaving the other constituents unchanged. 

Chemistry also teaches us that the fermented must owes its acid 
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taste to tartaric acid, the acid which is peculiar to the grape, and that 
it is the same acid which imparts acidity to the green fruit. On fur- 
ther examination, we find that the quantity of tartaric acid remains 
nearly the same, whether fermentation be allowed or not, or, in other 
words, that there is the same quantity of tartaric acid in the must 
before fermentation that there is after, and that the perceived increase 
of acidity, as determined by the taste, is a deception. The least 
experienced compounder of punch knows that the addition of sugar to 
lime-juice destroys the acidity, according to the test of taste, and that 
the so-called lemon-syrup can be drank and relished. He may not 
know that an addition of lime-juice to brandy makes it intensely sour ; 
a single trial will prove that he has spoiled his brandy, but he will 
soon learn to correct the acidity by the addition of sugar. From this 
simple domestic experiment it is apparent that sugar masks.the acidity 
while brandy does not, and it satisfactorily explains the commonly 
observed fact, that must becomes acid during fermentation, and in the 
following manner: the recent grape-juice contains its normal amount 
of tartaric acid, mixed with a certain portion of grape-sugar, which 
gives the impression that the juice is sweet, for the presence of sugar 
masks the sourness of acid. During fermentation the sugar is con- 
verted into alcohol ; in other words, it is removed, and no longer tends 
to mask the acidity ; the alcohol produced has no property similar to 
the sugar, and the full force of the acidity is developed on the tongue, 
and the wine is said to have become acid, but in reality there is no 
more acid present in the fermented juice than there was in the sweet 
must. The whole creed depends upon a deception of taste, dependent 
upon the presence or absence of sugar ; and its remarkable property of 
concealing the flavor of acidity, and inducing the belief of the absence 
or presence of an acid. The poet has cautioned us against a too strict 
reliance on color ; we may now learn how erroneous it is to place too 
much reliance on taste. 

The detection and exposure of this long existing error is calculated 
to advance the manufacture of wine in our country, by diverting atten- 
tion from one department to another. Wehave hitherto been induced 
to believe that our wine has been spoilt in the fermentative process ; it 
is now proved that this belief is unfounded. It is apparent that the 
tartaric acid takes no part in the fermentative process, its original pres- 
ence only becomes more manifest by the conversion of the sugar into 
alcohol. It is then certain that our error in wine making is ante- 
rior to the fermentation, and must be found in the cultivation and kind 
of grape which furnishes the must. It is almost an axiom in wine 
countries, that the quality of the must determines the quality of the 
wine, as it is also an axiom that the quality of the ingredients deter- 
mines the quality of any compound. Bad flour never makes good 
bread, rotten corn never makes good whiskey, bad manners never 
make good society, and bad must can never make good wine. These 
truths being self-evident, we will proceed to examine the quality of the 
must which is produced in our country, in order to determine why 
good wine is not made. The obvious defects of our domestic wines are 
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excess of acidity, weakness in body, that is, deficiency in alcohol and 
want of an agreeable flavor or odor. These observed defects in the 
wine indicate an excess of tartaric acid, a deficiency of sugar, and 
absence of essential oil in the must. 

The ascertained disproportions may proceed from the variety of 
grape cultivated, or the want of maturity at the time of the vintage. 
All varieties of grapes are not equally sweet, nor high-flavored. Some 
are eminently acid, and never become sweet. Others are decidedly 
acid when immature, and become sweet when allowed further time to 
complete the maturity ; hence, the disproportions between the quantity 
of sugar, the quantity of tartaric acid, and the quantity of essential 
oil, do vary both with the kind of grape and the state of maturity. It 
is also observed that the nature of the soil and the temperature of the 
place have decided influences on the quality of the must, and neces- 
sarily upon the quality of the produced wine; and it is certain that 
both soil and climate exercise their influences in producing those dis- 
proportions, between the proximate constituents of the grape, which 
are known to be detrimental to the production of a good wine. Where 
so many accidents conspire to produce a bad wine, it is not wonder- 
ful that no good has been produced. Yet, if we thoroughly investi- 
gate the conditions of this conspiracy, it is possible to change the re- 
sults. We have to consider both nature and art—nature in the pro- 
duction of the grape, and art in the manufacture of wine, and an 
error committed in either department will frustrate the intent desired, 
and end in disappointment. 

The observed preponderance of the acid over the sugar, proceeds 
from the immaturity of the grape ; for it is well known that the sugar 
is a transformation of the tartaric acid into sugar, and a process of 
time is necessary for that especial conversion. If art interferes too 
early, we may obtain by the vintage a must which contains no sugar ; 
we may have only a solution of tartaric acid, similar to any other 
green fruit, and it is certain that no wine can be produced by an at- 
tempted fermentation, as there is no sugar to be converted into alcohol. 
The vinous fermentation cannot take place, as the necessary elements 
of that fermentation are absent. What is obvious to any observer, 
who operates on really green grapes, is more or less observable in 
grapes more or less ripe. What we call maturity is nothing but the 
conversion of the acid into sugar, and it is plain the maturer the grapes 
are admitted to be, the greater the quantity of sugar will be, and the 
less the quantity of acid will be. Our wines are admitted to be too 
sour, and too weak in alcohol ; just such results as a deficiency of sugar 
would occasion, when the acid has remained unchanged, and just such 
a state as our wine should be, if made from the juice of green grapes. 
Among the wild grapes of our country we have some that never, by 
any process of maturity, become sweet. It is certain that of these no 
one would attempt to make a potable wine, and what is true of these 
savage varieties, is in part true of the more domestic, if plucked in 
the savage condition of immaturity. The facts of the case as have 
been observed, lead to the conviction that the great first error of our 
wine-makers is in a premature harvest, 
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We have not waited sufficiently long to allow the grape to complete 
its proper function, and to arrange its elements in those happy propor- 
tions which are desired by mankind, and appropriate to gratify his 
taste when the manufacture is complete. We neither want it too 
sour nor yet too sweet, and undoubtedly there is a time when the 
just medium can be found, and the harvest commenced at the proper 
period. 

It does seem incredible that an error of haste should be committed 
for so many years without correction; yet there may be good and 
sufficient reasons for this alleged hurry. There are various enemies of 
the vine. Birds and insects abound in the vicinity of the scattered 
vineyards, and a few forays of these mighty hosts would soon destroy 
the hopes of the vintner. Nature has taught them to fancy the sweet 
in preference to the sour grape, and it is possible that the discretion of 
man has prompted him to use his own, even before it is ready, rather 
than leave it to the depredations of others. If his enemies only seize 
and appropriate the ripe fruit, it is certain that he can only harvest 
the green in lesser quantities the longer he waits; hence necessity may 
be the foundation of an error which prudence and vigilance cannot 
correct. 

It is apparent from what has preceded, that it should be the design 
of the vine-grower to endeavor to mature his grapes, so as to contain 
the maximum of sugar and the minimum of tartaric acid. When 
this is reached, the disappointment of sour wine need not be feared. 
Our solar heat is abundantly adequate to perform its part, and with 
free access of a full light by thinning the superabundant leaves, we 
have nothing to desire on that point. Our soils generally are deficient 
in potash and lime, both of which are essential to the perfection of the 
vine, and care should be taken to supply the deficiency. It is unne- 
cessary to dwell upon the character which these inorganic bases play 
in the perfection of the vine. It is sufficient that a free acid is to be 
neutralized, and some base is requisite, and potash and lime have been 
selected by the vine to accomplish its specific purpose. Volcanic and 
calcareous soils have been long celebrated for the production of good 
grapes, and the universal detection of the tartrates of potash and lime 
in the sweetest must, show that it is there for some useful purpose. 

The varieties of grape which have come under notice, for the manu- 
facture of wine, may be classed under three heads. It is certain, in 
the present state of our agricultural means and poverty with respect 
to numbers of kinds, we cannot yet afford to extirpate those which 
are not perfectly in accordance with the European varieties. Nor can 
we immediately supply those differences with more satisfactory kinds. 
The three kinds of grape that may be distinguished would be—First, 
the wine grape, characterized by a thin skin, clean seeds, and the inter- 
space filled with juice. In this variety the quantity of juice is at its 
maximum, and readily yields a quantity of must on the slightest 
pressure. The second variety would be the raisin grape, characterized 
by a thin skin, large gelatinous pulp surrounding the seeds and strongly 
adherent to them, with less free juice between the pulp and the skin. 
The Isabella and Catawba belong to this variety, and are largely cul- 
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tivated. The third variety would be the Scuppernong, characterized 
by a tough, thick skin, large tenacious pulp surrounding the seed, leay- 
ing little space for the least quantity of juice. Under these three 
kinds all the cultivated native grapes may be arranged, and each re- 
ceding further from the first in the quantity of must which it is capa- 
ble of yielding under the wine-press, and consequently diminishing in 
value, if we estimate the quantity of wine which each will yield. 
The pulp and skin are not to be compressed into juice, and must be 
rejected from the wine cellar, unless we apply other methods to its 
manufacture, and produce other substances. The varieties of grapes 
which I have found in market have afforded me the means of experi- 
menting on the manufacture of wine on a small scale, and what I have 
been enabled to do on a small seale may also be effected on a large. 

I commenced operations under false prepossessions. I had investi- 
gation in my mind, and sought to establish what was presumed to be 
already known on a sure foundation; and those investigations proved 
to me, that what principles the world had established in the fermenta- 
tion of grain, were not strictly correct in the fermentation of grape 
must. ‘The mistake of tartaric acid for acetic acid, if continued to 
prevail, would have ruined the cause. We would have vainly expend- 
ed our means in seeking a remedy where it was not to be found. We 
now know where the error is, and also know where we must, as well 
as where we must not, seek to remedy it. The evil is in the imma- 
turity of the fruit; the remedy must be directed to supply that defect, 
and I rely upon the patience, skill, and perseverance of the vine- 
grower to protect his tender charge from the assaults of its natural ene- 
mies, until such time as the natural powers of the plant have trans- 
formed the superabundant tartaric acid into grape-sugar, fully prepar- 
ed to undergo the fermentative process of further conversion into 
alcohol. In wine, we desire to have a sweet, acidulated, and high- 
flavored, temperate mixture of alcohol and water. Ripe grapes fur- 
nish this material, with time and moderate care, and blessed is that 
people who have a sufficiency, and blessed will these Southern States 
be when wine becomes the common drink of the people, and is grown 
on every hill. 

An evil or error of long standing is not immediately corrected. We 
cannot expect that a month’s delay in the vintage will be generally 
adopted; nor are we assured that delay is all that is requisite to ac- 
complish the desired end. We successfully cultivate two kinds of 
grape, which are illy adapted to yield a quantity of juice. We cannot 
reject them, nor convert them into raisins, nor retain them for table 
use, They are now attached members of our family, willing to be 
useful, but incapable of the same service as the real wine grape, I 
allude to the Isabel, the Catawba, and the Scuppernong. It is to 
these varieties that I have directed attention, in order to discover what 
mode of procedure is advisable to make them take rank with other 
varieties, and fulfil an intent which they seem badly endowed to 
accomplish. Containing the same proximate constituents as the other 
kinds, they are leaded with an excess of woody matter, sufficiently soft 
and spongy to suffer compression, yet refusing to give up all their juice. 
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After compression, the residue exceeds the volume of the juice by 
many times. ‘The pulp is sweet and high-flavored, and seems to be 
too valuable to transfer to the cow-house or manure heap. Although 
sweet, it is more acid than the compressed juice, and seems to be 
the reservoir of the acid, previous to its conversion into sugar. What- 
ever success may attend its management, a sufficiency appears to 
render it worthy of consideration ; for it is possible that what may 
not be valuable by one mode of treatment, may prove so by another. 
We have these varieties, and it is certain that they will be retained ; 
for in this country we seldom destroy that which is already planted— 
knowing full well, that when we plant a new vineyard, in a new place, 
we are relieved of the labor of eradicating the old vines, and by our 
natural resources, we are always able to make any cultivated plant 
pay its own expenses, and not allow it to encumber the land. 

Having succeeded in fully maturing a proper wine grape, there can 
be no secrecy in the production of a good wine. My researches have 
not been made to teach others to do that which any one can do. 
Every Frenchman believes himself to be a native wine maker, and so 
he is, in his own France ; but when he undertakes the same chemical 
and manufacturing processes in another climate and soil, he soon dis- 
covers that American grapes will not behave like French grapes, nor 
will they make French wine. The experience of the last one hun- 
dred and fifty years all tend to prove this simple fact, that the wine 
grape of Europe is not yet naturalized to America, and we are now 
endeavoring to naturalize the native grape to the production of wine 
—a success by no means yet established, but certainly within the pos- 
sibility of hope and industry. If we cannot reconcile the highly cul- 
tivated European to our wilds, so as to preserve his valuable proper- 
ties, we must cultivate our native so as to imitate and equal the 
valuable properties of the foreigner, and substitute one for the other. 

The native vine, then, is like the unsophisticated savage: he is 
to be outwitted when he cannot be intimidated; he is to be 
led where he cannot be driven, and he is to be furnished with 
that with which he cannot supply himself. We want his juices, con- 
taining an adequate and duly proportioned supply of sugar, tartaric 
acid and essential oil. He liberally supplies us with tartaric acid and 
essential oil, and withholds the quantity of juice and sugar. The 
deficiencies art must supply, for without the totality we cannot have 
the perfect compound. A weak acid wine is not saleable; we must, 
therefore, both sweeten and strengthen it. Any addition of sugar or 
aleohol is hypoeritically proclaimed to be an adulteration, and yet we 
expend our money in purchasing foreign wine, and domestic also, 
which has not the redeeming virtue of being compounded in the 
neighborhood of a vineyard. It is not our duty to proclaim the 
errors of others, nor to betray the secrets of others, but simply to 
supply those deficiencies which our native grapes deny, and perfect by 
art what nature has left unfinished. 

In a good wine the world expects to have a due proportion of 
flavor, alcohol, and sugar. The must of our grape is deficient in 
sugar; that is, there is not a sufficiency to furnish the alcohol during 
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the fermentation, and still retain a sufficiency undecomposed to musk 
the acidity. With its normal quantity of sugar, the whole is convert- 
ed into alcohol, and the wine is unpalatable in consequence of acid- 
ity. The remedy in this case seems plain and sure enough. Adda 
sufficiency of sugar, and the wine “is firm and good.” A plan so 
plain and simple had often occurred to others, and the generality of 
wine makers adopt this method to sweeten their otherwise sour wines. 
They may add the sugar to the recent must, so that the added sugar 
may produce the alcohol. They may add it during fermentation, in 
small proportions, to limit the excess of action by prolonging the time 
of operation ; or they may add it after the fermentation is complete, 
so as to correct the acidity. The quantity added in these several 
methods may vary from one to three pounds to the gallon of must, 
according to the original quantity contained, the quantity of alcohol 
desired in the wine, and the degree of sweetness designed. The purity 
of the sugar is not always considered, and we have rummy flavors re- 
sulting from this negligence. Many substitute honey for sugar, which 
imparts another flavor which is very perceptible ; in truth, all of 
these so-called manufactured wines have defects which render them 
unpopular, dependent upon the new productions arising out of impure 
materials submitted to fermentation. 

If molasses yields rum on fermentation, it is evident that a wine 
will taste of rum, if sweetened in the must with molasses or impure 
sugar. If starch-sugar yields whiskey in fermentation, it is certain 
that the wine will have the flavor of whiskey if sweetened with starch- 
sugar, for the especial oil of each sugar will be developed during fer- 
mentation, and its peculiar odor will be imparted to the wine. If 
the taste be deceived in the kind and quantity of acid submitted to 
its judgment, it is not to be deceived in the kind and quantity of 
flavor which is perceived. The nose comes in as a powerful adjutant 
to the tongue, and detects the ‘ bouquet” before the tongue diseovers 
the flavor. If the bouquet should proclaim the presence of rum, 
whiskey, or metheglin, the taste soon confirms the suspicions, and de- 
tects the counterfeit. The peculiar delicate and original flavor of the 
grape is overpowered and destroyed by the common and rank odors 
of familiar things not esteemed. 

Wine is drank rather for the pleasure than the honor ; therefore, 
few are willing to drink even grape juice flavored with whiskey, rum, 
or any modification of fusel oil. If it bears the name of wine it 
must have the flavor of the fruit when new, and the peculiar 
bouquet when old, otherwise every man had better be his own 
wine compounder, and know the drug by which he is destroying 
himself, under the hope that he will be more merciful to himself than 
the professed manufacturer might be. The idea of every man being 
his own wine and brandy maker is somewhat new in a country where 
it is believed that wine and brandy must be of foreign importation. 
Nothing good, nor genuine, nor wholesome, nor safe, can be made 
among us. Strychnia, morphia, prussic acid, cocculus indicus, and 
cannabis sativa are suspected in every glass. Yet moral courage, the 
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example of others, hilarity, and love of excitement, overcome these 
prudent fears, and we dip into the poisoned bowl, careless of conse- 
quences, until exhausted nature refuses further to maintain on earth 
so depraved an example of moral weakness. Disease and death result 
from these excesses, and we follow to the grave, possibly a dear 
friend, who has died from the want of wholesome wine, which would 
have warmed his generous heart, and not influenced his sanguine head. 

Having detailed the plans now in use to manufacture wine from the 
native grape, and having exposed the evils of each, with the still 
greater evil, that the people will not drink the manufactured article, 
in consequence of the acidity of that made purely on the European 
plan—the unpleasant flavors of those made by additions of such wine 
matter, and the total inability of the manufacturer to remove a flavor, 
except by adding another—which is really not the desired one—we 
may now proceed to explain those principles and plans which we have 
recently studied, with a view to assist our wine-growing friends, and 
to add a source of wealth to the State, while we add a healthy com- 
fort to the people. Attention was directed to this matter by reading 
the reports of the Aiken ‘ Vine-Growing Association,” and noting 
the sad confession that they could not make a good wine. A careful 
examination of the wine plainly showed the causes, which have been 
already explained, viz.: deficiency in sugar and excess of acidity. 
My suspicions fell first upon excessive and ill-directed fermentation, 
which a more complete examination disproved. My second suspicion 
fell upon the immaturity of the grape, which I conceive, at the pres- 
sent time, is neither proved nor disproved ; and as both of these sus- 
picions are very apt to be true during many years, such as very warm 
or very cool seasons, it is prudent to plan our measures so as to meet 
either contingency. 

A blind admiration of Greek and Roman antiquities never formed 
a part of my composition, and I ever delighted to exhibit the supe- 
riority of the moderns over the ancients. I could not conceive that 
it was indispensable to the correct manufacture of a modern wine, 
that ancient fermentation should be permitted. If our failures pro- 
ceed from these unmanageable fermentations, prohibit them alto- 
gether. If nature has placed in the European must all the necessary 
elements, in just proportion, and the ferment also, she has granted to 
Europe what is withheld in America, and if our must is not capable of 
self-manufacture into wine, by its own fermentative qualities, we must 
interfere and make it ‘‘ cease to do evil and learn to do well.” It is 
abundantly supplied with sugar and aroma to make it most palatable 
and even deJightful to the taste. I can readily conceive that the 
nectar of the ancients was the juice of the recently-pressed grape, and 
was assigned as a drink to the gods under a belief that it could 
always be obtained in heaven, and but once a year on earth. While 
man was doomed to drink fermented must, vulgarly called wine, the 
gods were furnished with the recent juice, as a drink more worthy of 
the majesty of the heathen deities. But men soon became reconciled 
to the austere and acid taste of the so-called wine, when they dis- 
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covered that it possessed a quality which the nectar had not. Hilarity 
and inebriation followed its uses, and fermentation was observed to be 
the means by which this new quality was produced, and, consequently, 
fermentation has been held sacred and necessary in the production of 
wine. 

I am about to oppose this ancient and modern delusion. I am 
about to show that fermentation destroys our wine, and that there is 
another method of preserving the flavor of the ancient nectar, with all 
the exhilarating effects of the vulgar wine. Chemistry has produced 
from other and inferior articles the material which gives the zest and 
value to the wine. We have the pure deodorized alcohol obtained 
from the fermentation of grain in quantities which may be produced 
to any extent, and at prices which may induce the poorest to commit 
excesses. We have the common whiskey, rum, and factitious brandy, 
for sale at every corner. We export to Europe quantities of alcohol, 
which is returned to us in all forms of French brandy, Holland gin, 
German cordials, &c., which, after paying a high duty, are sold to 
the people at enormous prices, and drank under the belief that there is 
not “a head-ache in a pipe of it.”” With such proficiency in spirit- 
drinking among our people, can it be considered criminal for our 
agriculturists to furnish the factitious wine—if you please so to call 
it—which shall mitigate the evils of an excessive morbid thirst ; 
which will furnish an agreeable flavor, and give another pleasure 
instead of that of intoxication; and, at the same time, that it is 
sweet, and combined with a wholesome acid, which is generally ad- 
mitted by the medical profession to be capable of diminishing the 
dangerous effects of ardent spirits—founded on the common observa- 
tion, that excessive wine-drinkers out-live excessive brandy and whiskey 
drinkers. Having justified myself in the use, rather than the abuse, 
of alcohol, and being fully persuaded that what are called wines are 
far more beneficial than injurious to society, I proceed to state the 
new method of manufacture, as follows: 

The grapes are collected, bruised, and pressed. The obtained juice 
is strained, and allowed to flow into a cask, or other convenient 
receptacle. ‘To every gallon of this must one pint of deodorized 
alcohol, of eighty degrees, is added. ‘The cask is shaken or stirred to 
effect a mixture, and the bung is put in. The effect of this mixture 
is to coagulate and precipitate all the fecula contained in the must, 
so that at the end of twenty-four or forty-eight hours, a thick sedi- 
ment is formed at the bottom of the cask, and the juice brightens in 
color. At this period I have thought it prudent to filter the whole, 
by piercing above the sediment, and allowing the clear portion to run 
first, and then the sediment. An upward cloth-filter, or a downward 
sand-filter is necessary, as the fecula soon covers the cloth, and renders 
it impervious. This filtration I have practised to prevent the putre- 
factive fermentation from proceeding in the fecula, and imparting a 
bad flavor. Its presence is of no possible advantage to the wine, and 
its absence secures us against the possibility of future fermentation. 
Whatever ferment there may have been in the must is now removed. 
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All the sugar has been retained to secure sufficient sweetness, and the 
added deodorized alcohol has communicated no flavor or odor, and 
supplies the place of that which would have been formed had two 
pounds of sugar been added to the must. ‘The original flavor of the 
grape is preserved, and with such accuracy as to enable any one to 
detect the kind of grape that was used to prepare the must. This 
quantity of alcohol, which is ten per cent., is sufficient to preserve the 
must from any future change, and ranks it in strength to the weaker 
wines of France and Germany. 

It is obvious, that if a stronger wine is desired more aicohol must 
be added to the must, or at any time afterward, and it is not indis- 
pensable that it should be deodorized, for the good eighty-degree 
alcohol is free from any peculiar odor. If one quart be added, we 
have a wine equal in strength to the stronger wines of Portugal, Spain, 
and Madeira—say twenty per cent. In fact, we can make a wine 
of any strength, and, I may add, quality, by using judicious propor- 
tions of pure materials, and extracting or excluding all things which 
tend to deteriorate the compound. We are independent of the capri- 
cious results of fermentation, and have only to fear leakages from the 
casks, or excessive evaporation of alcohol from imperfect bungs. My 
experiments have showed that ten per cent. of absolute alcohol con- 
tained in the must, is sufficient to secure its preservation through the 
dangerous months of September, October, and November ; and should 
a spring fermentation commence on the return of warm weather, five 
per cent. more alcohol will instantly stop it. It is unnecessary to 
enter into further details. The plan isso natural and simple, that the 
wonder is that it has not long been put in practice. The nearest 
approach to the method is the practice common in Spain, Portugal, 
and Madeira, of adding brandy to their wines, in order to strengthen 
them to suit the taste of the English and American markets. A 
question of economy frequently arises on the introduction of a new 
manufacture. 

The method of sweetening the must by the addition of sugar, and 
the subsequent conversion of it into alcohol by ‘fermentation, may 
seem, xt first view, to be a matter of economy, but the truth is other- 
wise, as may he made thus to appear. Two and a half pounds of 
white sugar are requisite to produce one pint of alcohol of eighty de- 
grees, which may be purchased for ten cents; while the sugar will 
have cost twenty-five, or, more properly, thirty-one and a half cents, 
deducting nothing for the waste of recently-formed alcohol during the 
fermentation. A saving of fifteen or twenty cents on a gallon of wine 
is a matter of some importance with a wine-drinking people, and we 
also gain immediate use of the article. It is possible that wine pre- 
pared as above will improve by age, but it is certain that it is a most 
luxurious drink at the age of one month. I abstain from all ecalcu- 
lations of profit or cost. The agriculturists will manage these 
details. I am only anxious to point out those processes to which the 
grapes may be subjected, to produce a wholesome, agreeable, and 
harmless beverage, which all may enjoy, at prices far below what is 
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now paid for dangerous compounds, which may have been made in 
Europe, but are also largely made in these United States. 

It has been observed that many kinds of grape which grow in our 
latitude are furnished with thick skins and a large pulp, enclosing the 
seeds. The Scuppernong, Isabella, and Catawba are of this descrip- 
tion. They yield comparatively little juice, but a large mass of marc. 
We will assume that it was one of these varieties which produced the 
must which we recently converted into wine. On our return to the 
press we perceived a volume of pulp skins and seed equal in mass to 
the must removed. On examination by taste alone, we will find it 
rich in sugar, in flavor, and in acid. The force of the press has failed 
to deprive it of all its virtues. It may be regarded as partially dried 
grapes, too rich in its various elements for manure, yet incapable of 
producing more must. It contains all the elements of the must with- 
out the water, inclosed in a mass of parenchyma, too solid and unyield- 
ing to submit to further mechanical means, yet too valuable to reject 
as unmanageable. Where mechanics fail, chemistry must be em- 
ployed. Solution must effect what force cannot. The sugar and the 
acid are certainly soluble in water, but the aroma and coloring matter 
are not entirely, hence a mixture of water and alcohol will dissolve 
and retain all that remains of value, and by a second pressure, after a 
digestion of one or two weeks, we will obtain a solution richer than 
the must in all its elements, and applicable to many purposes. 

To obtain a solution, I cover the mare, contained, in a proper ves- 
sel, capable of close stoppage, with a mixture of equal volumes of 
alcohol and water previously mixed, and set it aside, closely corked, 
to prevent evaporation. In a few hours the sugar and acid are dis- 
solved, the coloring matter also appears in solution, and the aroma is 
perceptible to the smell. It may be preserved in this condition for any 
length of time, for the conservative alcohol doves not lose its powers by 
dissolving other materials, but continues to act in preventing the putre- 
factive and other fermentations in the pulpy mass, which would other- 
wise occur had water alone been employed to effect the solution. The 
importance of the employment of alcohol for this purpose is manifest. 
It is not only a better solvent for what we desire to extract, but it is 
also a preservative of them when extracted. By submitting the con- 
tents of this vessel again to the press, we obtain all the fluid we added 
to the dry murk, with all that it was capable of dissolving. It pre- 
sents itself as a high-colored, aromatic fluid, both sweet and acid, and 
with a rich flavor of the grape. It is in reality a rich grape cordial, 
bearing the same relation to the grape that cherry cordial or plum 
cordial does to the cherries or plums. After expression of the alcoho- 
lic mixtures, I have again submitted the residue to the solvent action 
of water, and, in twenty-four hours, I have obtained a solution which 
is still pleasant to the taste, and capable of fermentation. 

Economy may have first instigated me to investigate the available 
properties of the marc. I also had an idea that the flavoring and 
aromatic oil of the grape was contained in the solid portions, more 
especially in the skin. To arrive at this fact, the solution by alcohol 
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was the proper course. I carefully separated the dry skins from the 
seeds, and digested each in alcohol of fifty d On examination 
of each tincture, I was convinced that the skins contained the greater 
portion of aroma, yet the seeds had added nothing that was objection- 
able—nothing in fact, that eould prohibit the digestion of the marc 
as a whole, as already detailed and recommended. 

Having obtained the alcoholic solution of grape marc, the practical 
question is, what shall be done with it? We have obtained a volume 
of it equal in measure to the wine obtained. Can it be disposed of, 
and for what purpose? I reply: First, It may be bottled and sold as 
a cordial, if fully recommended. Second, It may be retained until the 
next vintage, and used in the same manner as the alcohol is, taking 
care to add double the quantity to compensate for the water added, 
and that extracted from the marc, It is certain that the wine will be 
materially enriched by the addition of the sugar, the acid, and the 
aroma, and it is possible that this addition of force may justify an in- 
crease of weakness by a moderate use of water. Third, It may be 
diluted with water, and converted into wine, for wine it will be when 
reduced to the proper standard, and no chemist nor connoisseur can 
point out the difference. Fourth, It may be submitted to distillation, 
and the product will be the purest brandy. I say purest, because the 
purest brandy is but the purest alcohol of fifty-three degrees, flavored 
with the aroma of the grape. It must be generally known that the 
genuine French and Spanish brandies are the distillations from wines 
which are unfit to drink. Those various elements, which render it 
unpalatable as wine, and produced by the fermentation and creation 
of new products, such as the celebrated cnanthic ether, &c., render 
it equally unwholesome with the factitious brandies of our own coun- 
try, prepared from whiskey, and disguised, flavored, medicated, and 
poisoned by drugs and chemicals imported for the purpose. 

A believer in the weakness of human nature, and prudent of fore- 
sight, I have long since arranged my plans to meet a contingency that 
may fall upon any of us. I may fall into intemperance, and I am 
sure it is not easy to fall out of it. How shall I manage to live in- 
temperately, and not die directly of the effects of drunkenness? How 
shall I conceal my frailty and not be discovered sneaking into bar- 
rooms, and dram-shops? How shall I indulge economically, for in- 
temperance soon induces poverty? My plan is simple. I will pur- 
chase a cask of deodorized alcohol, rectified and purified from all the 
fusel and other fixed oils of the fermented grains. I will dilute a 
measured portion with water down to the brandy standard, and aver- 
age it for use in bottles. I will also purchase a few of the most essen- 
tial oils, and flavor each bottle with a few drops. Iam now ready to 
commence a reasonable career of drunkenness, knowing that I contend 
against a a single, open, and generous foe, alcohol, and am protected 
against a multitude of secret poisons, which art has invented and intro- 
duced, to give potency, zest, and celerity to the already too powerful 
enemy to human life. He who resolves to be a drunkard has also re- 
solved to die, and it is but a matter of time whether he dies by pure 
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alcohol alone, or is aided and hastened by other poisons. The better 
plan, certainly, is not to die by either, and how can this determination 
be better aided than to furnish the community with a mild, nutritious, 
and wholesome beverage, which may exhilarate, yet not intoxicate ; may 
nourish, yet not destroy the appetite ; may strengthen, yet not ulti- 
mately weaken ; and, finally, may prolong life by inducing the pro- 
pensity to use moderately that which is only dangerous and destructive 
when consumed in excess. Such results, I hope and trust, will follow 
the cultivation of the grape, and the manufacture of wine and brandy 
in these Southern States by the simple process which I have detailed. 

If the world will consume alcohol, then let the world provide pure 
alcohol. Let it be moderately mixed, and diffused with sweet and 
acid water in proportions which cannot intoxicate, and it is certain, 
if given to the public at moderate prices, the vice of drunkenness will 
diminish, and misery may be withheld from many families. A new 
era will dawn upon these United States, wheh a bottle of better wine 
can be purchased at twenty cents than can be obtained in France for 
one franc ; and such will be done when vineyards are multiplied, and 
the world shall learn that fermentation of the sugar of the grape is 
not necessary to produce a pure wine. Let the farmers of the West 
continue to ferment their surplus grain, and produce a whiskey which 
will bear the expense of transportation. Let the chemists redistil, 
purify, deodorize, denarcotize, and degustatize the crude compound, 
and there will be obtained a safe material, a pure alcohol, to give 
strength and stability to the sufficiently sweet and acid juice of the 
wild and immature grape, that consents and delights to grow on every 
hill and valley of our land. The deleterious secondary products of 
vinous fermentation are now sold and drank with the wine; they are 
also sold and drank with the whiskey. Purification is impracticable 
with the one, and deemed unnecessary in the other. 

In the separate and independent fermentation of the grain, we have 
the means of removing all objectionable secondary products, by sub- 
mitting the produced spirit to redistillation with some fixed oil, and 
subsequent filtration through animal charcoal, &c., by which all the 
“ferment oils’ are absorbed. The fusel oils of grain and potatoes, 
and the eenanthic acid and ether of wine, belong to this class. They 
are generated during fermentation, and may be separated from alcohol, 
and rejected; but when we drink wine, or brandy, or whiskey, as 
usually prepared by the process of fermentation, we are compelled also 
to swallow the secondary, poisonous oils, ethers, and acids, which-that 
fermentation has produced with the alcohol. Could they be separated 
without the destruction of that peculiar flavor in wine and brandy 
which the world has learned to like, there is every reason to believe 
that the preparations of alcohol would be less injurious to the moder- 
ate drinkers, and less fatal to the immoderate. The plan of perfect 
purification of alcohol, before admixture with the most of grapes, is a 
prominent feature of the manufacture. The preservation of the pure 
juice of the grape, and the prevention of fermentation, by the addition 
of alcohol is a second feature, including the precipitation of the fecula 
and subsequent removal by filtration. 
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ART. XI.—THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY. 


@ Unvrr this head, in the present and future numbers of the Revrzw, will be presented for 
preservation and reference, the most important documents, condensed or in extenso, relating 
to the secession of several of the States, and the action of the New Confederation. No material 
could be more interesting and valuable, either for present or future use. 


The Address of the People of South Carolina, assembled in Convention, to the Peo- 
ple of t aveholding States of the United States. 


It is seventy-three years since the union between the United States was made 
by the Constitution of the United States. During this time, their advance in 
wealth, prosperity, and power, has been with scarcely a parallel in the history of 
the world. The great object of their union was external defence from the ag- 
gressions of more poweri nations; which object is now attained, from their 
mere progress in power. Thirty-one millions of people, with a commerce and 
navigation which explore every sea, and with agricultural productions which are 
necessary to every civilized people, command the friendship of the world. But, 
unfortunately, our internal peace has not grown with our external prosperity. 
Discontent and contention have moved in the bosom of the Confederacy for the 
last thirty-five years. During this time, South Carolina has twiee called her 
people together in solemn Convention, to take into consideration the aggressions 
and unconstitutional wrongs perpetrated by the people of the North on the peo- 
ple of the South. These wrongs were submitted to by the people of the South, 
under the hope and expectation that they would be final. But such hope and 
expectation have proved to be vain. Instead of producing forbearance, our acqui- 
escence has only insti to new forms of aggression and outrage ; and South 
Carolina, again assembling her people in Convention, has this day dissolved her 

ection with the States constituting the United States. 

he one great evil, from which all other evils have flowed, is the overthow of 
thé Constitution of the United States. The Government of the United States 
is no longer the Government of Confederated Republics, but of a consolidated 
democracy. It is no longer a free government, but a despotism. It is, in fact, 
such a government as Great Britain attempted to set over our fathers, and which 
was resisted and defeated by a seven years’ struggle for independence. 

The revolution of 1776 turned upon one great principle—self-government— 
and self-taxation, the criterion of self-government. Where the interests of two peo- 
ple united together under one government are different, each must have the power 
to protect its interests by the organization of the government, or they cannot be 
free. The interests of Great Britain and the Colonies were different and antago- 
nistic. Great Britain was desirous of carrying out the poliey of all nations 
toward her Colonies, of making them tributary to her wealth and power. She 
had vast and complicated relations with the whole world. Her policy toward 
her North American Colonies was to identify them with her in all these compli- 
eated relations, and to make them bear, in common with the rest of the empire, 
the full burden of her obligations and necessities. She had a vast public debt ; 
she had a European policy and an Asiatic policy, which had occasioned the 
accumulation of her public debt, and which kept her in contiaual wars. The 
North American Colonies saw their interests, Pe itical and commercial, sacrificed 
by such a policy. Their interests required that they should not bv identified 
with the burdens and wars of the mother en’ S The have been settled under 
charters which gave them self-government, at least so far as their property was 
concerned They had taxed themselves, and had never been taxed by the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain. To make them a part of a consolidated empire, the 
Parliament of Great Britain determined to assume the power of leyislating for 
the Colonies in all cases whatsoever. Our ancestors resisted the pretension. 
They refused to be a part of the consolidated government of Great Britain. 
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The Southern States now stand exactly in the same position toward the 
Northern States that our ancestors in the Colonies did toward Great Britain 
The Northern States, having the majority in Congress, claim the same power of 
omnipotence in legislation as the Britic Parliament. “ The General Welfare” 
is the only limit to the legislation of either ; and the majority in Congress, as 
in the British Parliament, are the sole judges of the expediency of the legislation 
this “ General Welfare” requires. Thus, the government of the United States 
has become a consolidated government ; and the people of the Southern States 
are compelled to meet the very despotism their fathers threw off in the Revolu- 
tion of 1776. 

The consolidation of the government of Great Britain over the Colonies was 
attempted to be carried out b the taxes. The British Parliament undertook to 
tax the Colonies to promote British interests. Our fathers resisted this preten- 
sion. They claimed the right of self-taxation through their Colonial Legisla- 
tures. They were not represented in the British Pustiament, and, therefore, 
could not rightfully be taxed by its legislation. The British government, how- 
ever, offered them a representation in Parliament ; but it was not sufficient to 
enable them to protect themselves from the majority, and they refused the offer. 
Between taxation without any representation, and taxation without a representation 
adequate to protection, there was no difference. In neither case would the Col- 
onies tax themselves. Hence, they refused to pay the taxes laid by the British 
Parliament. 

And so with the Southern States toward the Northern States, in the vital mat- 
ter of taxation. They are in a minority in Congress. Their representation in 
Congress is useless to protect them against unjust taxation, and they are taxed 
by the people of the North, for their benefit, exactly as the people of Great 
Britain taxed our ancestors in the British Parliament for tkeir benefit. For the 
last forty years, the taxes laid by the Congress of the United States have been 
laid with a view of subserving the interests of the North. The people of the 
South have been taxed by duties on imports, not for revenue, but for an object 
inconsistent with revenue—to promote, by prohibitions, Northern interests in 
the productions of their mines and manufactures. 

There is another evil in the condition of the Southern toward the Northern 
States, which our ancestors refused to bear toward Great Britain. Our anves- 
tors not only taxed themselves, but all the taxes collected from them were ex- 
pended among them. Had they submitted to the pretensions of the British 
Government, the taxes collected from them would have been expended in other 
parts of the British empire. They were fully aware of the effect of such a 
policy in impoverisbing the people from whom taxes are collected, and in en- 
riching those who receive the benefit of their expenditure. To prevent the evils 
of such a policy was one of the motives which drove them on to revolution. 
Yet this British policy has been fully realized toward the Southern States by 
the Northern States. The people of the Southern States are not only taxed for 
the benefit of the Northern States, but after the taxes are collected, three 
fourths of them are expended at the North. This cause, with others, connected 
with the operation of the general government, has made the cities of the South 
provincial. Their growth is paralyzed, while they are mere suburbs of North- 
ern cities. The agriciltural olielinas of the South are the basis of the 
foreign commerce of the United States; yet Southern cities do not carry it on. 
Our foreign trade is almost annihilated. In 1740 there were five ship-yards in 
South Carolina, to build ships to carry on our direct trade with Europe. Be- 
tween 1740 and 1779 there were built in these yards twenty-five square-rigged 
vessels, besides a great number of sloops and schooners, to carry on our coast 
and West India trade. In the half century immediately preceding the Revola- 
tion, from 1725 to 1775, the population of South Carolina increased sevenfold. 

No man can for a moment believe that our ancestors intended to establish 
over their posterity exactly the same sort of government they had overthrown. 
The great object of the Constitution of the United States, in its internal opera- 
tion, was, doubtless, to secure the great end of the Revolution—a limited free 
government—a government limited to those matters only which were general 
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and common to all portions of the United States. All sectional or local interests 
were to be left to the States. By no other arrangement would they obtain free 
government, by a Constitution common to so vast a Confederacy. Yet, by 
gradual and steady encroachments on the part of the peo le of the North, and 
acquiescence on the part of the South, the limitations in the Constitution have 
been swept away ; and the government of the United States has become con- 
solidated with a claim of limitless powers in its operations. 

It is not at all surprising, while such is the character of the government of 
the United States, that it should assume to possess power over all the institu- 
tions of the country. The agitations on the subject of slavery are the natural 
results of the consolidation of the government. Responsibility follows power ; 
and if the people of the North have the power by Congress “ to promote the 
general welfare of the United States,” by any means they deem expedient—why 
should they not assail and overthrow the institution of slavery in the South ? 
They are responsible for its continuance or existence, in proportion to their 
power. A majority in Congress, according to their interested and perverted 
views, is omnipotent. ‘The inducements to act upon the subject of slavery, un- 
der such cireumstances, were so imperious as to amount almost to a moral neces- 
sity. To make, however, their numerical power available to rule the Union, 
the North must consolidate their power. It would not be united on any matter 
common to the whole Union—in other words, on any constitutional subject— 
for on such subjects divisions are as likely to exist in the North as in the South. 
Slavery was strictly a sectional interest. If this could be made the criterion of 
the parties at the North, the North could be united in its power, and thus carry 
out its measures of sectional ambition, encroachment, and aggrandizement. To 
build up their sectional predominance in the Union, the constitution must be 
first abolished by constructions ; but that being done, the consolidation of the 
North to rule the South by the tariff and slavery issues, was in the obvious 
course of things. 

The Constitution of the United States was an experiment. The experiment 
consisted in uniting under one government different peoples, living in different 
climates, and having different pursuits of industry po pact maliten 

It matters not how carefully the limitations of such a government be laid 
down in the Constitution—its success must at least depend upon the good faith 
of the parties to the Constitutional compact, in enforcing them. It is not in 
the power of human langu to exelude false inferences, constructions, and 
perversions, in any constitution ; and when vast sectional interests are to be 
subserved, involving the soerepentes of countless millions of money, it has 
not been the usual experience of mankind that words on parchments can arrest 
power. The Constitution of the United States, irrespective of the interposition 
of the States, rested on the assumption that power would yield to faith—that 
integrity would be stronger than interest—and that thus the limitations of the 
Constitution would be observed. The experiment has been fairly made. The 
Southern States, from the commencement of the government, have striven to 
keep it within the orbit prescribed by the Constitution, The experiment has 

i The whole Constitution, by the constructions of the Northern people, 
has been absorbed by its preamble. In their reckless lyst fur power, they seem 
unable to comprehend that seeming paradox—that the ,more power is given to 
the General Government, the weaker it becomes. Its stre aye. in the 
limitation of its cy to objects of common interest to all sections. To ex- 
tend the scope of ite power over sectional or local interests, is to raise up 
against it opposition and resistance. In all such matters, the General Govern- 
ment must necessarily be a despotism, because all sectional or local interest 
must ever be represented by « minority in the councils of the General Govern- 
ment—having no power to protect itself against the rule of the majority. The 
majority, constituted from those who do not represent these sectional or local 
interests, will control and govern them. A free people cannot submit to such a 
government. And the more it enlarges the sphere of its power, the greater 
must be the dissatisfaction it must produce, and the weaker it must become. 
On the contrary, the more it abstains from usurped powers, and the more faith- 
fully it adheres to the limitations of the Constitution, the stronger it is made. 
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The Northern people have had neither the wisdom nor the faith to perceive, 

that to observe the limitations of the Constitution was the only way to its per- 
tuity. 

Peinder such a government, there must, of course, be many and endless “ irre- 
ressible conflicts” between the two great sections of the Union. The same 
ithlessness which has abolished the Constitution of the United States, will not 

fail to carry out the sectional purposes for which it has been abolished. There 
must be conflict; and the weaker section of the Union can only find peace and 
liberty in an independence of the North. The repeated efforts made by South 
Carolina, in a wise conservatism, to arrest the progress of the General Govern- 
ment in its fatal progress to consolidation, have been unsupported, and she has 
been denounced as faithless to the obligations of the Constitution, by the very 
men and States who were destroying it by their usurpations. It is now too late 
to reform or restore the government of the United States. All confidence in 
the North is lost by the South. The faithlessness of the North, for half a cen- 
tury, has opened a gulf of separation between the North and the South which 
no promises nor engagements can fill. 

lt cannot be believed that our ancestors would have assented to any Union 
whatever with the — of the North, if the feelings and opinions now exist- 
ing among them had existed when the Constitution was framed. There was 
then no tariff—no fanaticism concerning negroes. It was the delegates from 
New-England who proposed, in the convention which framed the Constitution, 
to the delegates from South Carolina and Georgia, that if they would agree to 
give Congress the power of regulating commerce by a majori/y, they would 
support the extension of the African slave-trade for twenty years. African 
slavery existed in all the States but one. The idea that the Southern States 
would be made to pay that tribute to their Northern confederates, which they 
had refused to pay Great Britain, or that the instituticn of African slaver 
would be made the grand basis of a sectional organization of the North to rule 
the South, never crossed the imaginations of our ancestors. The Union of the 
Constitution was a union of slaveholding States. It rests on slavery, by pre- 
scribing a representation in Congress for three fifths of ovr slaves. There is 
nothing in the proceedings of the Convention which framed the Constitution to 
show that the Southern States would have formed any other union; and still 
less that they would have formed a union with more powerful non-slaveholding 
States, having a majorityin both branches of the legislature of the govern- 
ment. They were guilty of no such folly. Time and the progress of things 
have totally altered the relations between the Northern and Southern States 
since the Union was established. That identity of feelings, interests, and insti- 
tutions, which once existed, is gone. They are now divided between agricul- 
tural and manufacturing and commercial States—between slaveholding and 
non-slayeholding States. Their institutions and industrial pursuits have made 
them totally ditferent people. That equality in the government between the 
two sections of the Union, which once existed, no longer exists. We but imi- 
tate the policy of our fathers in dissolving a Union with non-slaveholding 
confederates, and seeking a confederation with slaveholding States. 

Experience has gseenl that slaveholding States cannot be safe in subjection 
to non-slaveholding States. Indeed, no peopie can ever expect to preserve its 
rights and liberties unless these be in its own custody. To plunder and oppress, 
where plunder and oppression ean be practised with ef ye seems to be the 
natural order of things. The fairest portions of the world elsewhere have been 
turned into wildernesses, and the most civilized and prosperous communities 
have been impoverished and ruined by anti-slavery fanaticism. The people of 
the North have not left us in doubt as to their designs and policy. United as a 
section in the late presidential election, they have elected as the exponent ot 
their policy, one who has openly declared that all the States of the United States 
must be made free States or slave States. It is true that among those who aide] 
in his election, there are various shades of anti-slavery hostility. But if Afr - 
can slavery in the Southern States be the evil their political combination affirms 
it to be, the requisitions of an inexorable logic must lead them to emancipation. 
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If it is right to preelade or abolish slavery in a Territory, why should it be 
allowed to remain in the States? The one is not at all more unconstitutional 
than the other, according to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. And when it is considered that the Northern States will soon have the 

wer to make that Court what they please, and that the Constitution never has 

n any barrier whatever to their exercise of power, what check can there be 
in the unrestrained counsels of the North, to emancipation? There is sympathy 
in association, which carries men along without rinciple; but when there is 
principle—and that principle is fortified by long-existing prejudices and feelings, 
association is omnipotent in party influences. In spite of all disclaimers and 
professions, there can be but one end by the submiss on of the South to the 
rule of a sectional anti-slavery government at Washington; and that end, 
directly or indirectly, must be the emancipation of the slaves of the South. 
The hypocrisy of thirty years, the faithlessness of their whole course from the 
commencement of our union with them, show that the people of the non-slave- 
holding North are not, and cannot be, safe associates of the slaveholding South, 
under a common government. Not only their fanaticism, but their erroneous 
views of the principles of free governments, render it doubtful whether, if sep- 
arated from the Soath, they can maintain a free government among themselves. 
Numbers with them is the great element of free government. A majority is 
infallible and omnipotent, “The right divine to rule in kings,” is only trans- 
ferred to their majority. The very object of all constitutions, in free popular 
government, is to restrain the majority. Constitutions, therefore, according to 
their theory, must be most unrighteous inventions, restricting liberty. None 
ought to exist; but the body politie ought simply to have a political organiza- 
tion, to bring out and enforce the will of the majority. This theory may be 
harmless in a small community, having an identity of interests and pursuits ; 
but over a vast State, still more over a vast Confederacy, having various and 
paar by cern and pursuits, it is a remorseless despotism. In resisting it, 
as applicable to ourselves, we are vindicating the great cause of free govern- 
ment, more important, perhaps, to the world than the existence of all the 
United States. Nor, in resisting it, do we intend to depart from the safe instru- 
mentality the system of government we have established with them requires. 
In separating from them, we invade no rights, no interest of theirs. We violate 
no obligation or duty to them. As sepurate independent States in convention, 
we e the Constitution of the United States with them ; and as separate, in- 
dependent States, each State acting for itself, we adopted it. South Carolina, 
acting in her sovereign capacity, now thinks proper to secede from the Union. 
She did not part with her sovereignty in adopting the Constitution. The last 
thing a State can be presumed to have surrendered is her sovereignty. Her 
sovereignty is her life. Nothing but a clear express grant can alienate it. In- 
ference has no place. Yet it is not at all surprising that those who have con- 
strued away all the limitation of the Constitution, should also by construction 
claim the annihilation of the sovereignty of the States. Having abolished all 
barriers to their omnipotence by their faithless constructions in the operations 
of the general government, it is most natural that they should endeavor to do 
the same toward us in the States. The truth is, they having violated the ex- 
press provisions of the Constitution, it is at an end as a compact. It is moral 
obligatory only on those who choose to accept its perverted terms. South 
Carolina, deeming the compact not only violated in particular features, but 
virtually abolished by her Northern confederates, withdraws herself as a party 
from its obligations. The right to do so is denied by her Northern confederates. 
They desire to establi-h a sectional despotism, not only omnipotent in Congress, 
but omnipotent over the States ; and, as if to manifest the imperious necessit 
os our secession, they threaten us with the sword, to coerce submission to their 
rule. 

Citizens of the slaveholding States of the United States! Circumstances 
beyond our control have placed us in the van of the great controversy between 
the Northern and Southern States. We would have preferred that other States 
should have assumed the position we now occupy. Independent ourselves, we 
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disclaim any design or desire to lead the councils of the other Southern States. 
Providence has cast our lot together by extending over us an identity of pur- 
suits, interests, and institutions. South Carolina desires no destiny separated 
from yours. To be one of a great slaveholding confederacy, stretching its 
arms over a territory larger than any power in Europe possesses—with a pop- 
ulation four times greater than that of the whole United States when they 
achieved their independence of the British empire-—with productions which 
make our existence more important to the world than that of any other people 
inhabiting it ; with common institutions to defend, and common dangers to en- 
counter—we ask your sympathy and confederation. While constituting a por- 
tion of the United States, it has been your statesmanship which has guided it 
in its mighty strides to power and expansion. In the field, as in the cabinet, 
you have led the way to its renown and grandeur. You have loved the Union, 
in whose service your great statesmen have labored and your great soldiers 
have fought and conquered—not for the material benefits it conferred, but with 
the faith of a generous and devoted chivalry. You have long lingered and 
hoped over the shattered remains of a broken Constitution. ! Compromise after 
compromise, formed by your concessions, has been trampled under foot by your 
Northern confederates. |All fraternity of feeling between the North and the 
South is lost, or has been converted into hate; and we of the South are at last 
driven together by the stern destiny which controls the existence of nations. 
Your bitter experience of the faithlessness and rapacity of your Northern con- 
federates may have been necessary to evolve those great principles of free gov- 
ernment upon which the liberties of the world depend, and to prepare you for 
the grand mission of vindicating and re-establishing them. We rejoice that 
other nations should be satisfied with their institutions. Contentment is a great 
element of happiness with nations as with individuals. We are satisfied with 
ours. If they prefer a system of industry in which capital and labor are in 
perpetual conflict, and chronic starvation keeps down the natural increase of 
population ; and a man is worked out in eight years; an‘? the law ordains that 
children be worked only éen hours a day; and the sabre and bayonets are the 
instruments of order—be it so. It is their affair, not ours. We prefer, how- 
ever, our system of industry, by which labor and capital are identified in inter- 
est; and capital, therefore, protects labor; by which our population doubles 
pe Ao years ; by which starvation is unknown, and abundance crowns 
the land; by which order is preserved by an unpaid police, and the many fer- 
tile regions of the world, where the Caucasian cannot labor, are brought into 
usefulness by the labor of the African, and the whole world is blessed by our ‘ 
productions. ‘All we demand of other peoples is, to be let alone to work out 
our own high destinies. United together, and we must be the most independent 
as we are among the most important of the nations of the world. United to- 
gether, and we require no other instrument to conquer peace than our beneficent 
productions. United together, and we must bea great, free, and prosperous 
People, whose renown must spread throughout the civilized world, and pass 

own, we trust, to the remotest ages. We ask you to join us in forming a Con- 
federacy of Slaveholding States. 


SECESSION ORDINANCE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


To dissolve the Union between the State of South Carolina and other States united with 
her under the Compact, entitled, ‘‘ The Constitut’on of the United States of America. 


We, the people of the State of South Carolina, in convention assembled, do 
declare and ordain, and it is hereby declared and ordained, that the ordinance 
adopted by us in convention, on the ot ante day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-eight, whereby the constitution of 
the United States was ratified, and also all acts and parts of acts of the General 
Assembly of the State ratifying amendments of the said Constitution are hereby 
repealed ; and the Union now subsisting between South Carolina and other 
States, under the name of “the United States of America,” is hereby dissolved. 
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James H. Adams, R. T. Allison, D. C. Appleny, 8. T. Atkinson, L. M. Ayer, R. W. Barnwell, 
A. L. Baron, D. R. Barton, T. W. Beatty, A. W. Bethea, C. St. P. Bellinger, 8S. Bobo, P. P. 
Bonneau, J. J. Brabham, A. H, Brown, C, P. Brown, J. Buchanan, A. W. Burnett, W. Cain, 
John A. Oalhoun, Joseph Caldwell, W. H. Campbell, M. E. Carn, James H. Carlisle, J. P. 
Carroll, H. J. Caughman, W. ©. Cauthen, E. W. Charles, James Chesnut, fr Langdon 
Cheves, B. M. Clarke, H. W. Conner, R. L. Crawford, Wm. Curtis, J. A. Dargan, R. J. Davant, 
H. C. Davis, W. F. De Saussure, R. De Treville, A. W. Dozier, Perry E. Duncan, B. F. Dunkin, 
A. Q. Dannovant, R. G. M. Dunnovant, D. Dupre, W. K. Easley, W. J. Ellis, T. R. English, 
0. D. Evans, Simeon Fair, W. P. Finley, Daniel Flud, A. M. Forster, B. B. Foster, J. E. Framp- 
ton, J. C. Furman, James M. Gadberry, H. W. Garlington, J.C. Geiger, William H. Gist, T. 
W. Glover, E. W, Goodwin, R. N. Gourdin, T. L. Gourdin, H. D. Green, Maxey Gregg, William 
Gregg, W. 8. Grisbam, A. J. Hammond, T. M. Hanckel, W. W. Harlee, Jas. Harrison, I. W. 
Hayne, E. B. Henderson, J. H. Honour, William Hopkins, William Hunter, W. F. Hutson, 
John A. Inglis, J. J. Ingraham, 8. Jackson, Jas. Jeffries, John Jenkins, J. E. Jenkins, W. D. 
Johnson, L. M. Keitt, J. B. Kershaw, B. FP. Kilgore, J. P. Kinard, J. H. Kinsler, J. G. Lan- 
drum, B. W. Lawton, A, F. Lewis, R C. Logan, W.8. Lyles, Edward McCrady, Henry McIver, 
John McKee, A. McLeod, A. G. Magrath, G. Manigault, John L. Manning, B. F. Mauldin, John 
Maxwell, M. P. Mayes, Alexander Mazyck, John H. Means, C. G. Memminger, John I. Middle- 
ton, Williams Middleton, W. P. Miles, Thomas W. Moore, R. Moorman, Edward Noble, J. L. 
Nowell, J. 8. O’Hear, James L. Orr, J. 8, Palmer, F. 8. Parker, Thomas C. Perrin, J. D. Pope, 
F. J. Porcher, J. G. Pressley, Paul Quattlebaum, Samuel Rainey, J. P. Reen, R. B. Rhett, sr., 
George Rhodes, F. D. Richardson, D. P. Robinson, W. B. Rowell, B. H. Rutledge, E. B. Scott, 
E.M. Seabrook, G. W. Seabrook, sr., B. E. Sessions, J. M. Shingler, W. P. Shingler, T. Y. 
Simons jr.,R F. Simpson, J. C. Smiley, J. J. Pringle Smith, P.G. Snowden, A. C Spain, L. 
W. Spratt, A. B. Springs, P. Stokes, J. 8. Sims, R. A. Thompson, Thomas Thompson, J. M. 
Timmons, James Tompkins. John Townsend, T. W. Wagner, John Wannamaker, D. L. Ward- 
law, F. H. Wardlaw, W.D. Watts, Thomas Weir, sr., J. N. Whitner, J. D. Williams, I. D. Wil- 
son, J. H. Wilson, W. B. Wilson, T. J. Withers, Richard Woods, Henry ©. Young, J. P. 
Richardson, Mr. President.* 


SECESSION ORDINANCE OF ALABAMA. 


An ordinance to dissolve the Union between the State of Alabama and other States united 
under the compact, styled ‘‘ The Constitution of the United States of America.” 


Whereas the election of Abraham Lincoln and Hannibal Hamlin to the offices 
of president and vice-president of the United States of America, by a sectional 
party, avowedly hostile to the domestic institutions and to the peace and security 
of the people of the State of Alabama, preceded by many and dangerous infrac- 
tions of the Constitution of the United States by many of the States and people 
of the Northern section, is a political wrong of so insulting and menacing a char- 
acter as to F) ustify the people of the State of Alabama in the adoption of prompt 
and decided measures for their fature peace and security; Therefore, 

Be it declared and ordained by the people of the State of Alabama in convention 
assembled, That the State of Alabama now withdraws, and is hereby withdrawn, 
from the Union known as “the United States of America,” and henceforth 
ceases to be one of said United States, and is, and of right ought to be, a sove- 
reign and independent State. 

e it further deelared and ordained by the people of the State of Alabama 
in convention assembled, That all the powers of the territory of said State, and 
over the people thereof, heretofore delegated to the government of the United 
States of America,‘be, and they are hereby withdrawn from said government, 
and here hereby resumed and vested in the people of the State of Alabama. 

And as it is the desire and purpose of the people of Alabama to meet the 
slaveholding States of the South, who may approve such purpose, in order to 
frame a provisional as well as permanent government, upon the principles of the 
Constitution of the United States 

Be it resolved by the people of Alabama in convention assembled, That the people 
of the States of Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Missouri, be, and are hereby invited to meet the people of the State of Ala- 
bama, by their delegates, in convention, on the 4th day of February, A. D. 1861, 
at the city of Montgomery, in the State of Alabama, for the purpose of consult- 
ing with each other as to the most effeetual mode of securing concerted and har- 





* General Jamieson. 
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monivous action in whatever measures may be deemed most desirable for ,our 
common peace and eecurity, 

And be it further Mrs That the president of this convention be, and is 
hereby instructed to submit forthwith a copy of the foregoing preamble, ordi- 
nanee, and resolutions, to the government Af the several States named in said 
resolutions, 

Done by the people of the State of Alabama in convention assembled, at 
Montgomery, on this the 11th day of January, A. D. 1861. A 

Wittiam M. Brooks, 
President of the Convention. 


SECESSION ORDINANCE OF LOUISIANA. 


An ordinance to dissolve the Un‘on between the State of Louisiana and other States un‘ted 
- her, under the compact entitled ‘‘ The Constitution of the United States of 
merica,”’ 


We, the people of the State of Louisiana, in convention assembled, do declare 
and ordain, and it is hereby declared and ordained, That the ordinance passed 
by us in convention, on the 22d day of November, in the year eighteen hundred 
and eleven, whereby the Constitution of the United States of America, and the 
amendments of the said Constitution, were adopted ; and all laws and ordinances 
by which the State of Louisiana became a member of the federal Union, be and 
the same are hereby repealed and abrogated ; and that the union now subsisting 
between Louisiana and other States, under the name of “The United States of 
America,” is hereby dissolved. 

We do further declare and ordain, That the State of Louisiana hereby resumes 
all rights and powers heretofore delegated to the “government of the United 
States of America; that her citizens are absolved from all allegiance to said 
government; and that she is in full possession and exercise of all those rights 
of sovereignty which appertain to a free and independent State. — 

We do further declare and ordain, That all rights acquired and vested under the 
Constitution of the United States, or any act of Congress, or treaty, or under any 
law of this State, and not incompatible with this ordinance, shall remaid in 
force, and have the same effect as if this ordinance had not been passed. 

Resolved, That we, the people of the State of Louisiana, recognize the right of 
the free navigation of the Mississippi river and its tributaries by all friendly States 
bordering thereon. And we also recognize the right of egress and ingress of the 
mouths of the Mississippi by all friendly States and provinces ; and we do hereby 
declare our willingness to enter into any stipulations to guarantee the exercise 
of said rights. 


SECESSION ORDINANCE OF TEXAS.> 


An ordinance to dissolve the Union between the State of Texas and the other States, 
united under the compact styled, ‘‘ The Constitution of the United States of America,” 


Section 1. Whereas, The Federal Government has failed to accomplish the 
purposes of the compact of union between these States in giving protection 
either to the persons of our people upon an exposed frontier, or to the property 
of our citizens; and, whereas, the action of the Northern States is violative of 
the compact between the States and the guarantees of the Constitution; and 
whereas, the recent developments.in federal affairs make it evident that the 
power of the Federal Government is sought to be made a weapon with which 
to strike down the interests and property of the people of Texas and her sister 
slaveholding States, instead of permitting it to be, as was intended, our shield 

inst outrage and aggression—therefure “‘We, the people of the State of 
exas, by delegates in the Convention assembled, do declare and ordain that the 
ordinance adopted by our convention of delegates on the fourth (4th) day of 
July, A. D. 1845, and afterward ratified by us, under which the republie of 
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Texas was admitted into the Union with other States, and became a party to 
the compact styled, “ The Constitution of the United States of America,” be 
and is hereby repealed and annulled.” 

That all the powers which, by the said compact, were delegated by Texas to 
the Federal Government, are revoked and resumed. That Texas is of right 
absolved from all restraints and obligations ineurred by said compact, and is a 
separate sovereign State, and that her citizens and people are absolved from al] 
allegiance to the United States or the government thereof. 

Src. 2. This ordinance shall be submitted to the le of Texas, for their 
ratification or rejection, by the qualified voters, on the 23d day of February, 
1861; and, unless pa by a majority of the votes east, shall take effect and 
be in foree on and after the 2d day of March, A. D. 1861. Provided, that in 
the representative district of El Paso said election may be held on the 18th day 
of February, 1861. 

Done by the people of the State of Texas, in Convention assembled, at Aus- 
tin, this 1st day of February, A. D. 1861. 


0G> Will some one be good enough to send us the ordinances for Mississippi, Georgia 
and Florida. 





Tur Arts.—At the period of settling North America, navigators were not a 
a loss to find their course to any point on this continent. The error made by 
the Dutch navigator, who brought out the Pilgrims, was no doubt a wilful one. 
He knew better. 


The settlers of Virginia brought mechanics capable only of erecting a house 
or small fort, or constructing a boat. The first object of the settlers was quite 
indefinite ; and trading with the Indians, raising tobacco and corn, constituted 
their principal pursuits. The ruins of Jamestown discovered no marks of ad- 
vancement in architecture. They have trusted more, in every stage of their 
growth, to agriculture than to the arts. 


The emigrants which came to other parts of this country soon after the set- 
tlement of Virginia, were, to all intents, at first a mere trading community, and 
thought but little of the arts. The mother country furnished all articles they 
wanted at a much cheaper rate than they could manufacture them here. 


The settlement of this continent, to use the language of a great statesman, 
“offered a world of matter for a world of mind.” It gave a new spring to in- 
dustry and to the arts. The art of ship-building made more rapid progress, 
from the voyages of Columbus to the fitting out of the invineible Armada, 
(from 1492 to 1588, ninety-six years), than it had from the siege of Troy up to 
the days of Columbus. Cicero speaks of a ship of fifty tons burden as a splen- 
did affair. 

The art of printing was almost coeval with that of ship-building in this coun- 
try. <A press was established in 1639, at Cambridge, near Boston, and the art 
has never flagged since. Works of utility, such as the Freeman’s Oath, and 
those opening or explaining the duties of men who loved liberty, were first 
issued from this press, and then works of piety and sentiment. The history of 
the press in this country would of itself make a volume. 


As early as 1659, an attempt was made in Virginia to manufacture silk. An 
act passed the legislature of that commonwealth for encouraging the manufac- 
ture of this article, with an intent for making it a staple for export ; but tobacco 
and wheat was found more productive, and took the place of all other commod- 
ities. 

In 1759, Georgia made considerable progress in manufacturing silk ; 10,000 
pounds were brought that year to Savannah for market. Other crops, however, 
soon tovk the place of silk, 
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ART. XIL—PRACTICAL GEOLOGY OF LOUISIANA. 


BY PROF. R. THOMASSY. 


New principles of natural philosophy lead always to new applications ; and 
heories, when true, when grounded on positive facts, cannot fail to produce 
peoations results. The facts referred to here, are the aqueous phenomena of the 
ississippi valley ; and, thanks to them, we are now enabled to build up a new 
science, which, under the name of Hydrology, will contemplate not only the ex- 
terior aspecte of the water, such as are described by hydrography, at the surface 
of the globe, but also will initiate us into their depths, and show us the immense 
art which the liquid elements play down in the interior of the terrestrial erust. 
t us proceed to this by some new observations on the Mississippi river, and 
by collecting and clecsifying, in regard toit, many scattered data; if we concen- 
ite 4 diffused and wavering rays, we will undoubtedly produce a noble and 
useful light. 


HYDROLOGY OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


. “PART PLAYED BY THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER IN THE NEW WORLD—THIS RIVER 
IS THE FATHER OF FLUVIAL DEPOSITS—ITS HYDROGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS— 
ITS CONTRASTS AND SIMILITUDE WITH THE NILE—THE WONDERFUL PROGRESS 
OF ITS ALLUVIA INTO THE MEXICAN GULF PROVED BY UNDENIABLE DOCUMENTS.” 


One of the finest instances of the part which fluvial waters hone, Bs ed in 
modern revolutions of the globe is strikingly shown to the natu philoso- 
phy by the Mississippi phenomena. That river, so well called the father of 
waters, might likewise bs ealled the father of alluvions. Its deposits have 
created one of the largest and most fertile countries in the world. Its valley is 
the finest abode “ which has been given to man on earth,” and now it invites 
there the new generations, by rendering its soil propitious to all their enter- 
prises, through an inland navigation of three prone at: g miles in extent. 

It is within conditions altogether analogous that the shores of the Nile, the 
Euphrates, the Indus, and the Hoang-Ho, have been the greatest of human scenes. 
The periodical overfiows of these rivers rendering agriculture easy and fertile ; 
the wheat and rice furnishing to a large population an abundant alimentation ; 
the cotton, a commodious dress; no food of vital importance being wanting. 
There may be found the cradle of the first nations of the earth—the Egyptians, 
the Assyrians, the Hindus, the Chinese. Now then! what these rivers have 
been at the origin of human societies, the mpg shall be toward the so- 
ciety most eager to master the future; and it is from that father of muddy 
waters ; it is from all that which shall make it better known, that the American 
generations shall have the most to deal with. 

It is not within my province to enter into a geographical description of that 
river; enough has already been said upon that subject. My design is rather in 
an appreciation of its alluvial character ; and, first of all, it is its hydrology which 
I propose to sketch. 

According to Nicollet,* the course of the Mississippi is 2986 miles, and its 
initial point 1680 feet above the Gulf of Mexico. This altitude is 882 feet at St. 
Louis, 324 at the confluence of the Ohio; at Natchez it is but 86 feet, at the 
mouth of the Red river 76 feet, and the pavement of the Cathedral of New-Or- 
leans, 110 miles distant from the sea, is 10 feet 5inches above it. We must add 
that, at 95 miles from that, the river divides into several branches, constant] 
varying in their importance ; but the main ones run nowadays northi-neiitien, 
andsouthwest. Thus it is, in the shape of a goose's foot, that the Mississippi 





* Report intended to illustrate a map of the hydrographical basin of the ages Mississippi, 
made by T. W. Nicollet (Congress documents, 26th Con.), and also the valuable collection of 
J.D. B. De Bow, “ Industrial Resources of the Southern and Western States,” New-Orleans, 
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unites with the Gulf of Mexico; bat what does it bring to it indonation? The 
alluvial loams of a valley 3600 miles long, 1800 wide, and ploughed by fifteen 
hundred muddy affluents. 

The Mississippi is the vehicle of the spolia opima, carried off by the rains from 
the surface of that immense basin. And those depasits, mixed with so much 
of table matter, where are they carried away? First in Louisiana, which 
is ually built up by those loamy depositions, and afterward in the Gulf of 
Mexico, where the river enlarges rapidly its empire. It is a Mediterranean 
descending to the gulf with an ave width of 2,500 feet, and a depth recalling 
sometimes to mind the unfathomed depths of the Nile, so called by Tacitus. 
when speaking of the travels of Germanieus in Egypt. ‘The currents and 
counter-currents of the American Nile render its course scarcely perceptible 
during the low water season ; but during high waters, when the superficial cur- 
rents run four and five miles the hour, the entire mass enters for the half in 
that course, and its erosive power is recognized at the gigantic flats which 
appear and disappear incessantly at the bottom of its bed, and along its banks. 

hen the spectacle of these freshets is grand and formidable. Swollen by the 
rains or the melting snows, the liquid mass carries away with it a multitude of 
trees, which, at times, following the currents of the surface, threaten the boats 
which ascend the river, at others, floating adrift, go beating down the embank- 
ments intended to prevent the inundations. Then it is that those feeble bar- 
riers, generally constructed of pliable materials, and without consistence, seem 
ready to yield ; yet they resist, for the logs, so soon as run aground, protect 
them against the waters agitated by the winds, and still more so by the wheels 
of the steamboats. 

The wrens Apheay take generally two months in descending the river, and, 
when the winds are favorable, about the same time to cross the gulf. Bottles 
thrown in the current at the Pass-a-l’Outre have been found, two months after- 
ward, along the southeast coast of Florida, where, either the wind or the direc- 
tion of the current had run them aground. 

Now, then, we have to consider the Mississippi as the creator of Lower 
Louisiana, just what the Nile has been toward Lower Egypt. On that account 
the question of their respective alluvial deposits becomes the most important 
one of their hydro-gevlogy. Hence, also, the interest which is involved in the 
comparison of both rivers, and in the knowledge of their contrasts, as well as 
their resemblances. That comparison is, unquestionably, one of the most 
curious. 

Thus the freshets of the Nile begin when those of the Mississippi end, and 
terminate when the latter begin. These rise and predominate during the ascend- 
ing (montage) of June, which is the month in which the Nile is at low waters. 
In July the Mississippi descends, and then it is that the Nile ascends, increasing 
in August, September, and October. This latter month is that of the greatest 
elevation, whence it decreases gradually until June.* 

Similar phenomena, therefore, take place in either river, but in opposed con- 
ditions. It is, likewise, through an opposed route that the mouths of the Nile 
and of the Mississ-ppi coincide about with the same parallel—that of the latter 
river under the 20°, and that of the former under the 31° of northern latitude, 
the Nile coming from the south, the Mississippi from the north, and either of 
them with similar phenomena of periodical inundations, and salutary as much 
as productive influence. Nevertheless, their greatest point of resemblance 
resides in their delta formation, common to all the sedimentary water courses. 
It is, therefore, upon that point that the comparison is to be established ; for it is 
there alone that we can appreciate the creative power of each of these rivers, 
and the loamy deposits in course of formation in both countries. 

And first, let us point out a radical difference in the mode of distribution of 
the waters of the Nile. The Egyptians did not embank its shores ; on the con- 
trary, they have allowed the river to spread freely over Egypt. What doI 





* This curious piece of information I owe to my illustrious friend, Mr. Jomard, the last 
survivor of the ancient Egyptian Institute. 
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say? They have dug thousands of channels of irrigation, vehicles of muddy 
waters, intended to spread these latter over all parts of the country.* 

Tlas, thanks to that general spreading of mud, and to the mounds of artificial 
hillocks so numerous, and upon which the ancient Egyptians used to retire for 
giving a free sway to the inundations of the Nile, and os to the sedimentary 
raising up of their territory, their river reached the sea with but a minimum of 
its loam. Henee, it is easy to conceive that which most accurate calculations 
have demonstrated, to-wit: first, that the elevation resulting from the deposits 
of the Nile, toward the sea, has been nine times less than in the interior of 
Egypt; second, that the encroachments of the alluvial deposits upon the Medi- 
terranean have not gone beyond an average of four metres (about thirteen feet) a 

ear; third, that the delta of the Nile, for three or four thousand years that its 

istory is known, has undergone no radical change in the exterior aspects of its 
maritime outline, and has searcely been modified but through the loamy de- 
posits of its inner marshes. 

Now, what a difference in the behavior of embanked rivers, such as the Po, 
the Rhone, or the Mississippi! Look at the charts of their mouths: the inor- 
dinate Pa of their loamy deposits catches the eyes, by the projections 
which disfigure the semi-circular outline peculiar to the formation of deltas. 
The mouths of the Mississippi are particularly remarkable, and even altogether 
exceptional in that respect. 

Differing, then, from other fluvial mouths which are advancing into the sea 
foot by foot, without ever extending much beyond the coast line, those of the 
Mississippi seem to have ccantelol all at once into the Gulf of Mexico, as if 
the father of waters had stretched there his arm and unfolded his wide hand. 
From Forts Saint Philip and Jackson that river runs, indeed, through necks of 
land twenty-one miles long, and forming the narrow isthmus of a new territory 
built up at open sea, and spreading out like a fan or flattened promontory of 
nearly the same length. 

That anormal rapidity could not be understood by European geologists and 
travellers, who either did not investigate it on the spot, or had no means of 
measuring it with accuracy. But one can easily account for it after a mere 
glance cast upon the charts which we publish on this subject. For instance, 
the chart of Iberville’s expedition shows already, in 1700, three open mouths of 
the river; and in 1719, those mouths, on the hydrographica! survey made by 
de Sevigny, are advanced up to near the Balize island, which raises itself one 
and a half miles into the sea. On the chart of 1731, this Balize —— in- 
land half a mile from the outlet of its own channel, and now it is at five miles 
from the bars of the northeast and southeast passes, while the Pass-a-l’Outre, 
instead of being a mere outlet, like it was in 1719, had become a main channel, 
nine miles in length. 

Thus the wonderful and exceptional progress of the Mississippi deposits will 
be demonstrated by the best documents; and when it remains undeniable, it 
Se, also to be correctly understood. Its full explanation will result from the 
hydrology of that river; and first, we ought to understand the aqueous phe- 
nomena peculiar to its geological basin, and how much muddy masses of water 
the Mississippi absorbs—the one filling up through filtration the low grounds 
along the shores, while the other, after circulating under its bed, reappear at its 
mouth, to hasten there the general course of loamy depositions. 





* See the great work on Egypt. ' 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


WE are now enabled to present, from official sources, a summary of the returns 
of imports and exports for the whole United States, during the fiscal year 
1859-'60. The year shows, in all respects, the largest figures of any in the his- 
tory of our commerce, and amply supports all that has been said of the great 
prosperity of the country. Our agricultural products have been exported in a 
much larger ratio than during the preceding year; while the cotton trade has 
far exceeded all precedent. The manufacturing interest of the country also 
shows a very encouraging progress; the increased export of manufactured 
goods proving that our producers are becoming more and more successful in 
their competition with foreigners in foreign markets. We annex, as follows, a 
comparative statement of imports at all the ports of the United States for the 
last fifteen fiscal years : 


Imports into the United States from Foreign Ports. 


Year ending Free Specie and 
June 30. Dutiable. Goods, ullion. Total Imports. 
0 See $96,924,058 .... $20,990,007 .... $3,777,732 .... $121,691,79T 
itdicnenese-dus 104,773,002 .... 17,651,847 .... 24,121,289 .... 146,545,638 
, 182,282,325 .... 16,356,879 .... 6,360,224 .... 154,998,928 
pe ee 125,479,774 .... 15,726,425 .... 6,651,240 .... 147,857,439 
1850.......60...- 155,427,986 .... 18,081,590 .... 4,628,792 .... 178,138,318 
etscors cés0¢ 191,118,345 .... 19,652,005 .... 5, 592 .... 216,224,932 
Biitebcos seeses 183,252,508 24,187,890 . 5,505,044 212,945,442 
a 236, 113... 27,182,151 4,201,382 267,978,647 
BGs 3 is tive 0 od 271,278,560 . 327,687 6, 84 304,562,381 
1855.......00+++ 221,378,184 .... 36,430,524 .... 3,659,812 .... 261,468,520 
nitesccione« 257,684,286 .... 52,748,074 .... 4,207,632 .... 314,639,942 
/ - eae 294,160,835 .... 54,267,507 .... 12,461,799 .... 360,890,141 
en EEE ee 202,298,875 .... 61,044,779 .... 19,274,496 .... 282,613,150 
EMD ..0:0 ccc vot vee 259,047,014 .... 72,286,327 .... 7,434,789 .... 338,765,130 
Pe sdadesakosd 279,872,327 .... 78,741,479 .... 8,550,185 .... 362,163,941 


The total imports of merchandise and specie for 1860, amount to $362,163,941, 
which is upwards of $1,000,000 in excess of 1857, the largest previous year, and 
nearly 23} millions in excess of 1859. The average amount of imports for the 
ten years, from 1850 to 1859, is $274,000,000 ; which, compared with the im- 
rom of last year, shows an increase in favor of 1860 amounting to $88,000,000. 

he receipts of dutiable merchandise for last year, though about $20,000,000 
larger than those of 1859, are yet less than in 1857, by upwards of $14,000,000. 
The receipts of free goods, it will be observed, have increased in a much larger 
ratio during late years than have those of dutiable. The non-dutiable goods 
being to a large extent of the raw materials of manufactures; this movement 
shows that our manufacturing interest is gaining steadily on the importing 
interest. The imports of dutiable merchandise have increased 187 per cent. 
since 1846; while, for the same period, the increase in free goods has been 
250 per cent. ; a comparison, to say the least, encouraging to our manufacturers. 
Fey amounts imported from the principal foreign countries have been as 
follows : 

From Great Britain, $138,595,000 ; France, $43,218,000; Cuba, $34,000,000 ; 
Brazil, $21,200,000; China, $13,500,000; British East Indies, $10,700,000 ; 
Porto Rico, $4,500,000 ; New Granada, $3,800,000. 

The following table gives the exports of foreign and domestic produce and 
specie since 1846, a period of fifteen years : 
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Exports from the United States to Foreign Ports. 


Year ending Domestic Foreign Specie and 
June 30. Produce. Produce. Bullion. Total Exports. 
WOMRvivcccccccds $101,718,042 .... $7,865,206 .... $3,905,268 .... $113,488,516 
rer 150,574,844 .... 6,166,754 .... 1,907,024 .... 158,648,622 
DO Gedccsssbcs 130,203,109 .... 7,986,806 .... 15,841,616 .... 154,032,131 
isttuedega ses 131,710,081 .... 8,641,091 .... 5,404,648 .... 145,755,820 
Eas 124,900,238 .... 9,475,493 .... 7,522,994 .... 151,898,720 
DE neecascece 173,620,188 .... 10,295,121 .... 29,472,752 .... 218,888,011 
1852.........+... 154,981,147 .... 12,087,048 .... 42,674,185 .... 209,642,325 
Wee casts des ck 189,869,162 .... 18,096,213 .... 27,486,875 .... 280,452,250 
DEON hatsn teers 215,157,504 .... 21,661,187 .... 41,422,423 .... 278,241,064 
Deiess 0 csutiond 192,751,185 .... 26,158,368 .... 56,247,343 .... 275,156,846 
Deiccanedescesd 266,438,051 .... 14,781,872 .... 45,745,485 .... 326,964,908 
en ORT 278,906,713 .... 14,917,047 .... 69,136,922 .... 362,960,682 
tiger 951,851,083 .... 20,660,241 .... 52,638,147 .... 324,644,421 
BOO as 6 hed iceerse 278,392,080 .... 14,509,971 .... 63,887,411 .... 356,789,462 
Ee eee 816,242,423 .... 17,338,634 .... 66,546,239 .... 400,122,296 


The exports show an extraordinary advance on all former years, being 
$37,000,000 in excess over 1857, the largest former year. The increase has 
been made chiefly in domestic produce, the shipments of which have reached 
the enormous sum of $316,242,423. The progress since 1846 amounts to 
$286,600,000, or about 250 per cent. The exports of specie for the year show 
a gain on 1859 of $2,700,000; but, as compared with i857, a decrease of about 
the same amount. In this connection, we present the following statement, show- 
ing the principal countries to which our exports are Sawended ; 


1859. 1860. 
OG, . «., ctedsivcrdubbeubiseeusctees ooes $138,505,626 ........ $202,340,921 
EEK £:i5a6. chinttiin .cdapeks steeds vihendspadiee’ 43,218,004 ........ 61,206,278 
Be es NODS 5 bic 86d ebb d0'0d.8 004s Sevsdee> 10,692,842 ........ 1,240,650 
Phillipine Islands............. Shebs50Gh 104060060 SSBB IGS ccccccce 441,474 
A rer re eee One en eee 84,082,277 .......05 12,382,869 
OD Mss 5:6: 00 0c duincbubits Oud GeSeReatedse é 4,513,188 ......0. 1,781,750 
TO: TAG 60 ve ccc cceneens nntbniee-saameiaainniees TREE. ocaccces 510,648 
Rr er tt aig CTE cccccese 2,673,682 

as onc tcudenecnds ede cataneer eres 8,848,568 ........ 1,795, 
VemOeRs 0 i vic'c 853 Sede Secccteedneecetesssoctece , oGane oes 1,147,900 
RI tiles Add daa tednsd neatease oss 6eeee 21,214,808 ........ 6,280,255 
Ci cine ct hedcb ails. ncectihs sadhddindakansebee 18,566,58T ..nccree 8,906,118 
ATE GER QOUIEETEB .0.... ce ccccccoscccssiccccccce BpBCLGUe “cccccece 99,414,252 
DAR iitiisde <nsn de nccrapiatteuescinhls $862,163,941 $400,122,296 


The following summary gives the value of the leading articles of domestic 
produce exported during each of the three last years : 


Year ending June Yearending June Year ending June 
380, 


0, ve > '. 

Wooun Che Bats i. oo. <cecceccctc $3,560,295 ...... $4,462,974 ...... $4,156,480 
From the Forest. .... ........ 18,475,071... ... 14,489, cosese 18,788,500 
From Agriculture........... - $8,285,980. ...... 40,400,757 ...... 48,551,894 
Waive. ccc kus svceceseess 17,000,767 ...... 21,074,088 ...... 15,906,547 
SEU co cccccnsecéesstaes 131,886,661 ...... 161,434,923 ...... 191,896,555 
Manufactures... .........+. re A 833,853,660 ...... 89,808,080 
Raw Produce... ...cccccsssss e 2,825,479 ....... 2,676,322 ...... 2,279,308 
Specie and Bullion............ 42,407,246 ...... 57,502,305 ...... 56,946,851 

Total domestic produce.... $293,758,279 ...... $335,894,385 ...... $373,189,274 


The products of agriculture exported during the year are scarcely equal to 
an average, the amount being $48,500,000 against $40,400,000 for 1859—a very 
light year—and $53,200,000 for 1858. The value of the tobacco exports is also 
below that of either of the two previous years. The cotton exports are the 
most remarkable item of the year’s trade. The total value of this staple sent to 
foreign countries amounts to $191,800,000, a sum far beyond all precedent, and 
nearly equal to one half the value of the whole exports of the country. It is 
gratifying to observe an important increase in the shipments of manufactures. 
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The total exports of this class reach the sum of $39,800,000, which is 
$6,000,000 in excess of 1859, and $9,500,000 more than in 1858.—New- York 
Economist. 
2—COMMERCE OF NEW-ORLEANS. 
From the recent report of Collector Hatch to the Convention of Louisiana, 
we extract the following : 


“TI deem it proper, in closin this report, to submit for the information of 
your honorable body the following statements, exhibiting the condition of the 
commerce and revenues of the port of New-Orleans for the year ending 81st of 


December, 1860 : 
COMMERCE—ENTRA NCES. 























Number of vessels entered from foreign ports....... .....-.eeeeeeeees 1,053 
Number of vessels entered from coastwise ports............-.ececeeees 992 
ee es Le oo osc e ible adic cd's c0db dvds 2,045 
CLEARANCES. 
Number of vessels cleared for foreign ports ..........0... sce cee eeeees 1,264 
Number of vessels cleared for coastwise ports ..... ......0. 0 ceeceeees 978 
ee I i oe Sai i Vo be aus vibe ie8 2,242 
IMPORTS. 
Value of dutiable merchandise..............0.0ceeecees. . .« $16,672,340 
en es ae one cei ba URaweEUw sae SE 5,067,814 
Pit ED CINE WHI. bo 0 once pecasccccepneneses ee nriee 8,306,328 
Tete RI oo oo hs W Ss vceowsrves wer -eees $25,046,482 
EXPORTS. 
Value of domestic merchandise, composed of 
ie sic dieec Ms 5 Bikkaetance Onan $87,949,548 
OD. 2 iw ods SRA 0 ROT EEN SR cee dual 11,673,945 
Other products...... ..cccccccccsccecccecees 827,981 
— $100,451,474 
Value of foreign merchandise dutiable.............00ceceee eee 547,819 
Value of foreign merchandise free...... 2-222. cece cece coscees 9,381 
Value of specie and bullion..........6. 0.6 ccc cee eee cee eeeeees 870,651 
Ps eee ee, ee ee $101,379,325 
Value of merchandise in warehouse, under bond, on 8lst De- 
PEGG. ... .. ctibeMetetieas saicokletaileh + <ieree.oaen eves $2,452,254 
Amount of duty assessed thereon ........--ceeeeeeeeecccrgees $620,578 90 
REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES. 
Total receipts from duties on import and tonnage ............. $2,545,963 59 
Total receipts on account of storage, dic. ......+..eeeeeeeee ees 476 30 
From Marine Hospital Fund .....006.. .cseccececcweessseees 17,291 98 
IOONNO., oct nnihe éadasdng caee - cee. $2,563,731 87 
LESS EXPENSES. 
For collecting revenues.......... iddahiacons aban 64° 424 $290,426 42 
Less fees collected under act 2d March, 1799................-. 23,869 13 


— 
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er ee $266,557 29 
Add account revenue cutters .........65. a's 0i8 titiad, aha alienate 16,099 94 
Add account salaries, surveyors........s.ceeeesersceeeens 
Bayou St. John, Lakes, &¢. ..........cceeceeeeeeeeseeece ; =? 
Add account light-houses ............ Seesk> canbe cinpeneaes 21,148 26 
Add account Marine Hospital... ....... 0.2... seecceeeeeeees 42,853 17 
po TT aera ie < Sea Spe i $347,538 66 
Net revenue collected to 8lst December, 1860 .. ............ $2,216,198 19 
Add duty assessed on goods in warehouse...........+.++-++: 620,578 90 
Net revenue collected and assessed........+...- $2,836,777 09 


3.—SOUTHERN COMMERCE. 


To the Convention of the State of Mississippi, and the Conventions of the several 
Slave States. 


Wien all Christendom is waging a fanatical crusade against slavery, it is 
fortunate for the slave-owner and the institution of slavery, that ali Christendom 
is more or less dependent on the annual product of slave labor. Cotton clothes 
the naked and feeds the hungry; builds up the factories and fortunes of the 
enterprising capitalists ; creates and supports the navies and armies, and gives 
stability to the thrones and kingdoms of Christendom. Withdraw this great 
element of the power of slave labor, this greatest benefactor and most potent 
warrior of the nineteenth century, and all Christendom will be convulsed and 
revolutionized, and thrones and kingdoms will be overthrown. 

In forming a new Confederation of States, it will not be more imperative to 
provide all the munitions of war and other defences against the assaults of our 
enemies, than to give the greatest efficacy and controllability to this greatest 
element of power. The wise take counsel, if good, from the humblest sources, 
and the unpretending citizen is thus encouraged to contribute his small modicum 
to the defence and welfare of his country. For forty years persistently a seces- 
sionist, I have given some thought to the best means of defence of the Southern 
States against ihe legion of enemies who may be expected to oppose her sep- 
arate independence. No good citizen would so long steadfastly urge resistance 
and secession if he saw not, beyond the possibility of a doubt, the means of 
safety in the resources of his country. 

Of these resources cotton is as efficient as is the martial spirit of her people, 
and the many other guarantees of our safety. 

How best to develope this great element of our power, how to give it greatest 
efficacy and controllability is the great question to be solved. 

And here let it be remembered, that God gives power to men and to nations, 
first, for self-defence, and an enlightened pursuit of their own prosperity and 
happiness ; and, secondly, for the benefaction of all mankind—with these prin- 
ciples of civilization to temper and moderate our action. 

I suggest, then, to the representative sovereignty of Mississippi, your august 
body in the Confederacy of States vy the constitution to be adopted, that a con- 
federate system of cotton factories, with a bureau on factories, be provided, 
in which every citizen be a stockholder in proportion to the tax which he pays 
for the erection of the factories. 

Secondly, that power be given to the President, the Senate concurring, to lay 
an embargo on all cotton when the exigencies of the country may recommend 
so stringent a measure, and that all this cotton be paid for at the fair market 
value before embargo, in treasury notes, bearing a reasonable rate of interest, 
unless the holder prefers to hold it. 

Thirdly, that when, by withholding this cotton from foreign commerce, we 
shall have conquered an Bete peace, or shall have effected the great object 
for which this stringent measure shall have been adopted, that so much of this 
cotton as shall not be needed for the consumption of our own factories be 
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thrown on the marts of commerce, to be sold at a moderate advance on cost and 
interest (the treasury notes), and that the profit or loss, if loss be unavoidable. 
be charged to profit or loss of the soubdeonts manufacturing association of 
States. 

These treasury notes will thus have the character of the best and safest cur- 
rency known to the commercial world ; it will be eagerly sought as a fund to 
buy cotton, which should be sold for nothing but gold or silver, or these 
treasury notes. This currency would be safer than that of the Bank of England, 
which is based on credit, while this is based ona staple commodity indispensable 
to the commerce of all Christendom ; and on the manufacturing labor of the 
strongest manufacturing association ever known. 

In order not to banish gold and silver curre from our commerce, no 
treasury note should be of less denomination that Bfty dollars (the probable 
value of a bale of cotton), and in order to diffuse the benefit of this institution 
to the greatest number, a limit should be placed on the number of shares that 
any one person shall be capable of holding (unless by inheritance), and twenty 
shares of fifty dollars each, or any less number owned by him, or her, should be 
exempt from execution and forever inalienable from every head of a family, and 
a like number for every other member of his or her family. Each State should 
be enabled to be a stockholder to an equal and limited amount. This would 
forr »n additional bond of union between the several confederate States, and an 
additivnal bond of allegiance and love of country between the citizens and 
severeign States. Each citizen having a direct property interest in the faithful 
administration of the government, on account of his stock and his dividends, he 
would be more wary and + oege in the selection of wise and trusty representa- 
tives, and suffrages would no longer be cast in a spirit of cherity for poor and 
unqualified persons. Each poor man’s interest in this institution would be as 
dear to him as another's, and he would cast his vote not for the man that is rich 
or poor, but for the man, whether rich or poor, who would be most vigilant, 
most trusty, and best qualified to advance his interest. This would elevate the 
character of all our population, and especially of office-holders, and public 
offices would no longer be eleemosynary institutions. 

An incidental benefit would be the stability of price given to the great staple 
product of slave labor. No longer would the price of eotton be subject to those 
great and sudden fluctuations created by a panic; no longer would millions of 
our wealth be appropriated by fraudulent combinations of capitalists. 

If the Southern confederate States are true to themselves, if your patriot repre- 
sentatives of sovereigns are guided by wisdom, a destiny is before us unequaled 
in power and benefaction of the whole people in the annals of history. May 
God guide you in your counsels, and hallow the brow of each of you with the 
glorious emblem of the greatest benefactors of your country and of mankind. 

I am your humble fellow-eitizen, whose greatest presumption is in addressing 
the most august body that has ever been convened in our State. 

Ricnarp T. Arcnrr. 


4.—EXPORTS FROM PORT OF WILMINGTON, N. C., 1860. 


The trade of this port has, in some measure, increased ; exports to foreign 
countries have increased from 1859 in all articles but Inmber. Of lumber, 
shingles, and staves, the quantity produced has been larger. With an increas- 
ing crop of cotton in the State, the export of that article has increased. The 
crop of peanuts has fallen off a considerable amount. The increased facilities 
of the port, by reason of steam communication with New-York, has added 
somewhat to the briskness of trade. The crop of turpentine now coming in 
will fall far short of the usual average ; and owing to the scarcity of fresh trees, 
the next year’s crop may be still smaller, unless the prices should justify work- 
ing those farther from rail or water transportation. 

The following is a summary of some of the articles of export, and the quan- 
tities ; 
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Articles. Coastwise. Foreign. Total Exported. 
Spirits of Turpentine, bbls..... 127,562 .... 20,400 .... 147,900 
Crude ws pecs CEIEA see 28,548 .... 75,728 
Rosin, WON is. 000ce cdedsboes 440,182 .... 57,425 .... 497,557 
Tar, ee Pe Paes i 48,056 .... 6,120 .... 49,176 
RS, hier reine ae ed enqces 5,489 .... ee wees 6,273 
Timber, fect..........00002005 32,600 .... 20,000 .... 42,600 
Lumber, “ oo. .ce eccdiccscee 9,126,176 .... 9,882,878 .... 19,009,054 
Gc ab pes b0000csntubede 730,880 2,887,870 .... 8,618,750 
a irked oa 97,482 .... 10,000 .... 107,482 
Peanuts, bush................ 99,743 
Cotton, bales ................. 22,851 
Rice, rough, bush............. 120,020 
Newspapers, bdls.............. 1,546 


Most of the flour and wheat of the State finds ports and market in Virginia. 
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1—RAILROAD SYSTEM OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue progress of railroad building in the United States, says the New-York 
‘‘ Economist,” is shown by the following statement of the tength of road in opera- 
tion each year since 1832, which we take from a valuable compilation of statis- 
tics in the “ Railroad Journal :” 


a Bn 

Year. on. ear. t) on. 

a ey 131 Sl ciccicifnndstienimesdiat an 
Wile. .o0vcrnndteshes 576 1848...... a 
, Wen hppegpebe Me SF” 762 SIE Te Actin niondesatienlintn 6,350 
Ss i veadeivrcceessAtekeee 918 1 cbse 7,475 
i cabeik voeceded Mebiesibee 1,102 cis cted bs ceekdinabendalll 
WRG od 0s cecoucnpeGiewties 1,421 Te ies ceaals wien 
BNTOA. «ci onteducnpanatian 1, 1858...... 18,815 
BE 9s anvensoce=.<npeueel 1,920 TN gg cd ace gece 15,511 
TA Givicd.. cecccessdtuienes 2,197 MUG < ss agsebivoushi ures 18,153 
WSCA o ctewerensdbblles ce 8,319 A. 5 ve..scoceaeesnced aula 
Wiss crecateessssscetveren 8,877 1857 v 
1843 4 bees 4,174 185S8.......0 26,210 
; RR RG OSS 5 pS 8 4,31 PPR Ra pyle 27,857 
TOG, i550 cacstachesvbitickes MODs .b isk dibbsews Lesbuus 4 
SONG F i. S50isk. Sous ocQeeee 4,870 BO0B. ssticud  pabensein +0008 81,179 





The statement shows a steady ratio of pre ss in construction, beginning with 
131 miles in 1832, and ending with 31,17 es in 1861. During the five years 
from 1836 to 1841, a length of 2,217 miles came into operation, which duri 
the five succeeding years, received an addition of only 1,551 miles. From 184 
to 1851 an increase was made amounting to 3,986 miles. The succeeding five 
years, viz.: from 1851 to 1856, was the most active period in the history of our 
railroad building, the length of road completed in that time being 12,584 miles, 
which is 3,784 miles more than had been constructed in the previous twenty 

ears. The last five years, though characterized by railroad enterprises, 
to not show such a mil of road put in operation as the period from*1851 to 
1856, the length completed having been 9,729 miles. The total le: of road 
now in operation in the United States is 31,179 miles, more by over 5,000 miles 
than the segregate mileage of Great Britain, France, Austria, and Prussia com- 
bined. The following table gives the mileage and cost of railroads in each sec- 
tion of the Union : 


VOL. V.—NO. II. 8 
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ota} length Miles in Cost of Roads 
¥ operation. and equipments. 


851,534,492 


’ , 


886,756,913 
8,600,000 





Total United States......... se. 48,100.29 ...... 31,168.76 ...... 1,177,993,818 


It will be observed that the roads of the North Interior and Middle Atlantic 
States largely predominate, both in value and mileage, over those for all the 
other sections of the Union, their relative standing being as follows: 


Middle Atlantic States... ile es & es 1,584,499 
North Interior “ .....--...+..--« GAD oo cksickece 386,756,913 

ibd don cenediins “TT,23 ....eeee 738,291,405 
All other States............. teeta 0 439,702, 418 
Excess in fayor of the former.......... " OS -iavercivwcte 298,588,992 


2.—NEW-ORLEANS, JACKSON, AND GREAT NORTHEN RAILROAD. 
From the last annual report of the president, Maj. Ranney, we gather the fol- 
lowing information in regard to the increasing results of this road : 
“ The total earnings of the road, from freight, passengers, and mails, for the 


twelve months ending December 31st, 1857, were............. . $277,008 24 
” - “ “ Bist, 1858, were............. . 698,098 69 
“ “ “ November 80th, 1859, were.............. 964,958 66 
m « * “ 80th, 1860, were............6. 1,272,862 87 
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showing a regular increase of more, than $300,000 each year since 1857, notwith- 
standing the interruptions to the traffic from the extraordinary storms, crevases, 
and short crops of the two years just passed. 

“We may, therefore, estimate the gross earnings of the road during the next 
current year at not less than $1,600,000, although there is but little doubt that 
the earnings will be near $1,700,000, as the extension of the Southern road from 
Jackson east to the Mobile and Ohio railroad, and the Tennessee and Mississippi 
road from Memphis to Grenada will be completed by February next; which will 
add largely to the receipts of our road. 

“While the receipts of the road, during the last twelve months, have been in- 
creased over $300,000, the expenses have been reduced more than $50,000, and 
from a careful estimate, ened upon the actual expenses during the last seven 
months (the term which the present board of directors have had charge of the 
road), there can be no doubt that the total expenses for transportation, all 
maintenance, and repairs of road, motive power, repairs of cars, together with 
other incidental expenses, for the twelve months from this date, will be re- 
duced to the sum of $507,000, namely : 

“For conducting transportation, including agents and clerks, con- 
ductors and train hands, stationery and printing, and incidentals, 


PS Eee asses annaehecd laendakanek bees Geiaiessae $137,000 
“For maintenance of way, including labor, subsistence, and clothing, 
tools, lumber for bridges, cross-ties, incidentals, ete........-....+ 163,000 
“ For motive power, including repairs to engines, engineers and fire- 
men, fuel and water, oil and tallow........... ccsccecsceececees 157,000 
“For maintenance of cars, including labor, material, oil, tallow, and 
waste ee ee | POCO eee eet ees Coreen teste eeeeeeeeeeee 50,000 
PE teh Be so aries: naira ines b aenianmaaiemah xine $507,000 
‘‘ Ifto the above we add iron rails for new turn-outs, lost freight, stock 
Milled, Gnd mow bridgae, GH... ccc cc cccccccccstsccivsccvecs 93,000 
“The whole expenditure cannot exceed. ........-..00 0006 cee eeeees $600,000 


“ Which, deducted from the estimated gross earnings ($1,600,000), will leave 
$1,000,000 as the net revenue for the twelve months. The amount of interest 
and sinking fund being $340,000, there will be left $660,000 to meet the bills 
payable now outstanding, and other accounts. 
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1.—GREAT STEAM SHOE FACTORY AT NEW-ORLEANS. 


In these times, when it behooves the people of the South to foster more than 
ever all the branches of mechanical industry that exist, or may be inaugurated 
in the South, we take especial pleasure (says the New-Orleans “ Creseent,” and 
we endorse what it says), in calling attention to an establishment which we 
visited a few days ago. It is no more nor less than a factory in which planta- 
tion brogans are made by steam. The planters of the South will at once per- 
ceive that here is something to engage their immediate attention ; and when 
they thoroughly csupeshente their patronage will be pretty sure to follow. 

Some six weeks agu, two enterprising gentlemen of this city, Messrs. George 
H. Rozet and Paul Gneyronse, conceived the idea which they have now 
developed and put into actual and successful operation. They went to work 
quietly, and have worked quietly, their intention being to make their business 
public only when they got it into actual operation, Only within the last fort- 
night has their enterprise become known beyond the circle of their immediate 
friends, and only within the last few days has it been permitted to anybody to 
witness the marvellous process of making shoes by machinery. The thing is 
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= a way, and challenges alike the admiration and the patronage of the 
uth. 

The factory occupies a large double three-story briek building on St. Fer- 
dinand street, near the levee, in the Third District. The capital invested is 
upward of $40,000. To give our readers as much of an idea as possible of this 
novel enterprise, we will Sasseibe it as we saw it, under the polite guidance of 
Mr. Rozet. Most of the machines are of Yankee invention ; and in their oper- 
ation here, they will doubtless help to teach the Yankees that their judgment in 
voting for president is far beneath their ingenuity in contriving machines. The 
machinery fills all three stories of the building, and is propelled on the cotton 
factory principle, by one steam engine in the basement. 

When finished, the shoe is admirable in all respeets. No handwork in plan- 
tation brogans can begin to compete with the machine work in neatness, and 
cannot excel in strength or durability. 

With thirty-five men and boys as the whole operative force, from the bottom 
of the building to the top, the factory now turns out, easily, 600 pairs of shoes 
per day. If the proprietors meet with the encouragment which they have 
reason to expect, they will, with some few additions to their machinery, and 
the employment of 100 men, boys, and girls, be able to manufacture 1,600 pairs 
of shoes per day. 

This is an enterprise that appeals to the planting interest of the whole 
South ; Messrs. Rozet and Queyrouze, guarantecing that their shoes shall be 
fully as cheap and serviceable as anything of the kind that has ever yet come 
from the North. Planters in the city will do well if they visit the manufactory 
and examine the shoes made. 

The place is at Nos. 19 and 21 St. Ferdinand street, Third District. 


2.—MISSOURI’S IRON RESOURCES. 


The iron works and machinery shops of St. Louis are large and numerous. 
Great — of metal are brought from the Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob, 
eighty-five miles distant. Dr. Lytton says: 


There is ore enough of the very best quality within a few miles of Pilot Knob and Iron 
Mountsin, above the surface of the valleys, to furnish 1,000,000 tons per annum of manufac- 
tured ion, for the next two hundred years.” 


The ore yields ogee from sixty to eighty per cent. of metal The 
uantity above, at the level of the valley, is easily estimated. The height of the 
ron Mountain is 228 feet, and its base covers an area of 500 acres; which gives, 

according to Dr. Lytton, 230,187,375 tons of ore. But this is only a fraction of 

the ore at this locality. On a supposition that it continues of the same size, 

every foot of descent will give over 3,000,000 tons of ore. Pilot Knob is 581 

feet high, covers an area of 860 acres, which would give 14,000,000 of tons. 


3.—COAL OIL. 


An Exchange, speaking of the great value of this new discovery, says : 


“The t demand which immediately followed its introduction, and the 
remunerative prices obtained, stimulated farther search for these oils, and led to 
the development of the great oil deposit, of which almost fabulous accounts 
have been received from time to time. This ne is of great extent, and 
reaches in a direction nearly north and south from lake Erie through the States 
of New-York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
and Florida, and also exists in abundance in Canada West. Its principal devel- 
ment in Canada is at a place called Enniskillen—about twenty miles from Port 
Sarina ; but, although existing in great abundance in Canada, its commercial 
value from that section is owing to the unconquerable and offensive odor 
with which it is impregnated. We give below the number of square miles of 
the great oil deposit, as far as yet determined, although it doubtless extends 
over a much greater area: 
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BURIED 40.010 50922000 poabapihors ods boeteeee sss asiseves 1,300 square miles. 
POERED nn. 6><s20068 -ghbe cernpand canoes censtnaeen ,000 ve: o 
| errr eer © Pe ry ee F% ee 
IITs’. 0 ¢ nan oe» hate Rae te 148 gee 1,800 * “ 
TEE cn 04-0000 © «00.5 nh bets £08 9b sin See teres tyes acess a 
Pennsylvania ..........-+.0+- ie tkds 02 64h s Somes enon ee 2,500 4 * 
SPIED, Aa.0 40-00 40d ennbenbagarend ede kee ote poets ae eee 
SHS -n de ond dacs paabonans ¢ oveccuebens 10,600 square miles. 


“This Petroleum also exists abundantly in_ Texas, although entirely undevel- 
oped in that State; and on our Pacific coast, in California, there are immense 
a ey of oil and bitumen, which have as yet attracted but little attention. A 
belt of this oil deposit, of great extent, also exists west of the Mississippi, but 
how extensive is yet undefined. It is also found in Illinois, and doubtless will 
yet be discovered in many other localities in the United States. We are thus 
particular in giving some idea of the extent of the deposits of this material, as 
we think it is, ere long, destined to form a very important article of commerce, 
both for domestic use and for export.” 
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1—ZONES OF VEGETATION. 


* Tues are more in number and more fixed than those which mark the types 
of the human race, or the animal kingdom, and are as follows : 

1. The Equatorial Zone of Palms and Bananas, extends on both sides of the 
Equator of temperature to about 15 degrees of latitude. Its temperature 
ranges from the maximum heat to 76° Fahrenheit. This may, also be distin- 
, angen as the region of the spices and aromatic plants; it includes Sumatra, 

ava, and the Molucca group of islands, and the northern part of South America. 
The region of medicinal barks is that of the elevated regions of South America, 
from twelve hundred to five thousand feet above the level of the sea. 

2. The Tropical Zone of Figs and Tree-Ferns, from latitude 15° to the tropics, 
having a mean annual temperature of 76°. In the Old Continent, the date- 
palm flourishes ; in Western Africa is the peculiar genus adansonia, the baobab, 
or monkey-bread, the largest known tree in the world. In both the Indian 
encom and Siam, monster fig trees, aromatic lilies, and woods of aromatic 

arks, as the cinnamon and cassia, abound. In tha island of Cuba, Southern 
Mexico, and Central America, the sugar cane, coffee plant, pineapple, dye-woods 
of different kinds, mahogany tree, and orange tree are found in abundance. 

3. The Sub-Tropical Zone of Myrtles and Laurels, from the tropics to lati- 
tude 34°, having a mean annual temperature of 70°. This region is distinguish- 
ed in the New World, by various species of conifers, live oak, and walnuts ; the 
magnolias, chiefly large trees, with large leaves and highly odorous flowers, in 
the southern part of the United States. On the Old Continent, the slender 
date-palm soars aloft, and the tender-leaved acacias flourish. 

4. The Warm Temperate Zone of Evergreen Trees, from latitude 34° to 45°, 
on the Old Continent, mean annual temperature 60°. In this region of ever- 
green woods, the dwarf-palm is here and there met with, the hyacinth, and nar- 
cissus ; northward, the myrtle, interlaced on the Alpine barrier, with the vine 
and the flame-colored bignonias. In the New World this region is marked by a 
great variety of pines, firs, oaks, and the vine. 

5. The Temperate Zone of America, in north latitude 40° to 42°, temperature 
50° to 52° Fahrenheit, produces the chestnut tree, the walout tree, the white 
oak, the beech tree, the cherry tree, the peach tree, the apple tree, the 
tree, the plum tree, and other fruit-bearing species, together with nutricious 
grasses. 
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6. The Cold Temperate Zone of European Trees, between 44° and 56° north 
latitude, mean annual temperature 48° to 46°. This region, which comprises 
the northern of the United States, Upper Canada, and the lake district in 
the New World, and is bounded in the Old Continent by the Pyrenees, Alps, and 
Caucasus, consists of vast forests of different species of pine, maple, and oak ; 
in Central Europe there are extensive woods of chestnut, beech, and elm. Here 
we find, in the oo. and the clematis, representations of the tropical climbers, 
and the balsam trees further denote the transition from the warmer climes. 

7. The Sub-Arctic Zone of Conifers, from 56° to the Polar Circle, on the 
European continent, mean annual temperature of 40°. This region consists of 
widely extended masses of forests, including pines, firs, hemlock, spruce, birch, 
aspen, and beech; by brooks and on damp ground the willow and alder are 
found. In the New World, in this latitude is found a stunted and dwarfed vege- 
tation. 

8. The Arctic Zone of Mosses and Lichens, from the Polar Circle to latitude 
72°, on the European continent, mean annual temperature 30°. This cold region 
is characterized y the abundance of hardy plants, the mosses, lichens, crow- 
foots, and gentians ; also, the chickweed tribe. sedges and fir. 

9. The more Polar Zone of Alpine Plants and Red Snow, beyond latitude 72°, 
is the region of everlasting snow and ice, in which all vegetable life termi- 
nates. Here the thermometer shows a mean annual temperature of zero, and 
even below. 
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1—VALUE OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF FUEL. 


Tue following table of the comparative value of different kinds of fuel we have 
collected from various sources, and it embraces the principal results obtained 
} numerous experimenters, from Count Rumford down to Dana and Johnson. 

cr convenience of comparison we have reduced the several tables all to one 
common measure, the number of pounds of water heated from the freezing to the 
boiling point by one pound of the fuel : 





Krups or Fugu. Pounds of water Kinps oF Fue.. Pounds of water 
One pound, when burnt, raised from 82 | One pound, when burnt, raised from 32 
will heat : to 212 deg. will heat : to 212 deg. 
Lime tree, dry,4 years old........ ...... 84 | Peat, French... ..csssesee 22 seccnccees 18 
« — ’ slightly dried.,............-.. BO carter omar abate Mle mts 62 
- strongly dried................ 40 | Coke, gas coke, from Paris............ .. 50 
Beech, dried, 4 or 5 years old.....-...... 33 * from coal of St. Etienne............ 65 
“. strongly dried.................... 36 | Coal, lignite from Meiszner.............. 43 
Oak, common firewood, in small shavings 26 “ brown coal from Meisaner........... 58 
“ the same in thick shavings......... 24 SF FROWERIIO eo o00..c cbrcvsoccsrcecces 70 
Ash, common dry wood.............s.00+ * cannel coal from Glasgow .......... 56 
pte omer strongly dried.............+.. 36 * anthracite, from Pennsylvania. .... 69 
ird cherry, common dry wood.......... 33 * anthracite from Laval.............. 74 
Wir WOOD vs ce desds ccccnce coerce cecccnps 0. 5: SERGE MER nae wads dsinne dn 0nnsd® codtense 40 
POGUE actcccccsnbe, 800 ceseveherece <6 She MRL DEE ccccescsbetncace weedicres cooceses 38 
Hornbeam ..0000.-cccesssssccccecces cece BL | Hy@rogem .......65 o.sccce sccesscccccens 246 
Charcoal..........+... cebbe ve 68 





Johnson, by his experiments ‘at Washington, in 1844, found that the amount 
of water evaporated from 212°, by one cubic foot of coal, varied from 440° to 
556°, with erent specimens anthracite; from 850° to 478°, with bitu- 
minous coking coal; and from 355° with Seoteh, to 459° with English bitu- 
minous coal. In the English experiments of De la Beche and Playfair, the 
Neweastle coal varies from 825° to 559° ; and Scotch coals from 352° to 460°.— 
Scientific American. 

2.—EMINENT MEN WHO HAVE RISEN FROM LOW LIFE. 

Thirteen eminent Englishmen’ are shown to have arisen from the obscurest 

ranks of the people, by a newspaper correspondent : 


“ Lords Eldon and Stowell—sons of a barge maker and small coal dealer at 
Neweastle; Lord Tenterden—son of a barber at Canterbury; he received a 
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very poor education, but obtained the means to go to college ; while there he 
enjoyed from a company in the city of London an annuity of £3 per year 
until be took his degree. Lord Guildford—prior to his being called to the bar, 
was man years a poor clerk to a solicitor near Essex. Lord Lan the 
master of the rolls, was many years a poor practising surgeon. Sir John Wil- 
liams, one of the judges of the Queen’s Bench—son of a very poor horse dealer 
in Yorkshire. Lord Trito—s0e of a very poor man in Cornwall 1 married a first 
cousin of Queen Victoria. Mr. Baron Gurney—his mother kept a small book- 
store, for pamphlets, in the city of London. Lord Campbell, the present lord 
chancellor, was for many years reporter to the ‘ Morning Chronicle.’ Lord St. 
Leonard—son of a barber, and was formerly a clerk. Chief Justice Saunders, 
whose precepts to this day form the best text-book to pleaders, was a beggar 
boy, first taken notice of by an attorney, who employed him in his office. rd 
Kenyon—boot-black and errand boy. Lord Hardwicke—an errand boy. 
George Canning—son of a poor strolling player. 


3.—PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION—POPULAR VOTE. 


The most complete statement we have yet received of the late presidential 
election, is the following. The aggregate vote cast was 4,684,620, and dividing 
the fusion according to agreement, the eandidates received : 

















Debate Ba, 6 0680 ccbedewedsactis 493,575 595,148 163,160 27,0388 15,438 
Totals in the Union............. . 571,196 700,708 976,985 1,857,484 578,247 
Combined vote against Lincoln..........cescscseecscccccscccceneccessseecneeees 2,827,137 
Wetas Webe Far LAMCOM, «occ cccccsccccccsccscccccccccgcccccccesactocccsccccccccccs 1,857,484 
TAncoln’s minority... .ccscccccccccccccssccccscceccccccceccsoccoccccccceces 969,653 








* Incomplete. tEstimated. The remainder are official. 
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4.—POPULATION OF THE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following table shows the population of thirty-four of the principal cities 
in the United seg & census of 1860; also the population in 1850, the 
actual increase from 1850 to 1860, and the per centage diaeavene. The figures 
for the census of 1860 are obtained from various sources, and they may be 
slightly changed by the official reports, though it is probable that they are gen- 
e 


ly correct : 

Actual Incr'se 
1850. 1860, increase. per ct. 
New-York. ....... eneanesinn» oédeataenparaned 515,647 .... 814,2TT .... 298,730 . b8 
ilakabh cabcadandeieinancne cian 408,762 568,084 . 159,272 . 84 
Be d's cc cau dessctdesbnotcceecccusecee 96,838 176,58T - 182 
SE I tear er 169,054 214,08T . 44,983 we 
ddignos suiting: cababaderc}4+sdeckthets 136,881 177,902 . 41,021 - 80 
DN chtdunene sodetececegueeseeamin 116,375 170,766 . 54,891 .... 47 
Sk Micacadudhbees cescesecencs cweneet « TH 162,179 84,319 - 108 
Shmenabis 40.bar dhabacded caqetenta 114,435 160,060 44,625 - 
GI a ce donk doe <dchoees aces ccocendsiond 29 109,420 19,457 - 265 
hind tacecenenda) Lktennsenet 42,261 84, 41,739 a oe 
Rabe Guddnchbns od3 16604 db66as vabebod 48,194 75,196 82,002 - 4 
eee 388, 72,055 83,161 - 8 
Sen SINE sn JUS cacpéonstancascsendhenas =a payne 81,130 ° = 
SU asnhsdcceldsbekooesshoveeteeoes 41,513 . 50,669 9,156 - 2 
Si nndicsneestueataecsatenceneeeiel 36,403 . 11,693 - 82 
i ptibbibasbchoébocatbececessessendes 21,019 . 834 . 123 
Rehnaa 606600 csesecccncecdn cause 20,061 . 45,323 25, . 19% 
EE a a a 17,084 . 43,550 26,516 125 

Oharfestom, B. ©....... cccccccccccccecss cee 42,985 . BD eb.k keane cece 
cc diad obecccindelllescecccbttebesse 28,785 . y 10,868 35 
tics 60504 dé dtbecvccedbbadbacss 845 . 89, 18,9382 . 90 
is <.0d lbh d ncenevedlibhdinenas 27,570 . 87, 10,388 87 
— LED 00. 0 cebbbgeee coccedépbpaboes 208 fond woe ll 

I CE dice cc ccccoccccccsccccsscescces . 7 

Rilidve nc céeéeiscecevedibbecces 15, 26,074 10,859 71 
RMU dnc scannses Hhdernosp reeset’ 18,364 25,137 6,773 87 
ic cmpetesonccscein gunmen 17,216 25,120 7,904 46 
elas cacadébbadanecanstagisetnse in 24,963 7,914 46 
TINNED, . coccthnguthecesccbvbons nes 10,165 23,715 3,550 133 
TEL svn ce<c chub gach cdecccédndanets 15,743 23,171 7,498 . 4 
leidbbeh pha avs duehtibdls bono ctacahbeece 20,264 2,222 . ll 
ss cs cccckcsedenc cnc cudespbooes 16,443 .... f oe00 5,866 .... 386 
IN Gc ncancbsiicodicenccetbagiecese ie seeee 9,155 .... 8&8 


5.—RAILROAD ACCIDENTS DURING THE YEAR 1860. 


The following table shows the number of railroad accidents which have oc- 
eurred in the United States during the year just closed, which were attended 
with loss of life and injury to persons, together with the number of killed and 
wounded, compared with the number of like accidents in 1859: 





1860. 1850. 

Months. Accidents. Killed. Wounded. Accidents. Killed. Wounded. 
Jonesy «acai 11 5 Bo oT 4 bt 
i, § F ; 6 9 8 13 
ADIL <ocssesveeeeees 5 4 17 6 8 15 
ea eee 5 5 13 5 4 4 
MU Seacast dence 4 4 88 10 aT 06 
pica. resdveine ve 5 5 14 9 5 oT 
RR ASA 6 5 99 3 16 32 
ps ee 1 8 63 6 4 55 
ARETE SO 8 6 4 6 10 8 
November... 4 T 5 5 15 85 
December ........++++ 8 5 16 4 2 34 
a 4 An 5 Ct rT 129 411 


The above figures do not include individual accidents, caused by the careless- 
ness of travellers themselves, or deaths or injuries resulting from the reckless 
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conduct of persons in crossing or standing upon railroad tracks where trains 
are in motion. 

The following additional table shows the number of accidents, and the num- 
ber of persons killed and injured by accidents, to railroad trains during the last 


eight years : 
Years. Accidents. Killed. 
BBBB, o crocccccccccccccccccccoscccccsccsccsecos econ secs cessesecccscocs 138 234 
TOBE, oo cccccccccccccocccccccccccecccccscosccscccececcccceccsecsccsees 193 186 
Wn cccccccescesdcsccccocccedcecccseosccsceebebocccoceeoeesesescoces 142 116 
WEEE, oc ccccccccccccccccccccssacccccccccesessbeccccccocccccesceseoses 143 195 
WIR op ccns ncivincggeccaccccesceseneoscpsccnccccgg sec ccccccsccssesessese 126 1380 
BOND. og ccc ceprctcccvcccccsdsndbaggboccesésecpadoscees seepecteubereece 82 119 
BED, ois cca cdkin'ccnccce cee suapl cess savcccceepeds cepeabnertedetesees 79 
WEDD. 2. cccccndscccnrsccccccsdsdwesescesetsccconvcopeescncoeccscceecee 74 ST 
Total in eight years. ........cccescccccccncccccesccsccccee ée 91T 1,166 


6.—_STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS DURING 1860. 


During the past eight years the number of lives lost and persons injured by 
steamboat accidents, not including those which occurred at sea, is as follows : 
Years. Accidents. Killed. Wounded. 


LBBB co cccccedc acess cocccecescevcsh capsiovsccdscecccccoesces 31 819 158 
BEBE oie ceccccccccccrccscccsovcyecpececsvesoccecesccecccese 48 58ST ° 225 
PEPIEETITTirirriririrer eri trite 27 176 107 
SED 5.09 -nwd enc odeccg oes pepe ep dpwsnnns gcbeee abiceeccscccees 29 858 127 
BOOT oc ccccccvcccccccccccccsoscccetepechpesiodeadasonopeesce 30 822 86 
DODD a5 ans co ccicsiésenccedcodicn spgee be wepcecccvccccccosecese 27 300 107 
TED ok cvcvvencavecs conse soesecgegsg covicbieesisb¥escoseceses 21 542 146 

WOOD. cccvcccescccrconsepprecrccessecopeneeccoccceccccccces 29 597 
Total in eight years... ...cccccccccccseccsseescceoes 242 8,001 1,090 


7.—THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 


The following is a statement of revenues and expenditures for eight years, 
from 1853 to 1860, inclusive, and estimates for 1861 to 1862, to wit : 
Revenue. . Deficiencies. 
$5,940,724 T0 $2,042,081 89 
6,955,586 22 1,621,887 90 
7,842,136 13 bm oo 16 


7 
9,218,067 40 5,656,705 49 
9,676,711 00 5,988,424 04 
10,388,934 60 





POSTAGE STAMPS AND STAMPED ENVELOPES. 


The number of postage stamps supplied to postmasters during the year ending 
June 30, 1860, was as follows, viz. : 


De ARs cin 0.0 bee crepes 2049 kb 4p tec 6 <0 cane 1400.00 0500800000 0gsorgognsgd ban 50,723,400 
GEE: .S:. pegerpabestepeor evetinoantebibas be 4sqeettee ess ieeees s 6seccee, beeen 159,468,600 
GEE, 5 <> lendternd-bhebwencconesbenthange$ess oc edbndhsté dente) vcskes ooaeee 5T9,360 
RPGS lccaccicccccccepeded capeppaebdan® $esep apes sede. behsesh ene sstabeskueien 8,898,450 
TREE 1. f ... cqwnpnd srentecenporadyeaagwades goccesss ines ccep .covdycscuecguteseae 1,653,500 
Ee Fe er ae A pag ee ie ART eT NES Pty ee! 52,350 

Whole number, 216,379,660 ; value. ..........seessseeceeees $5,920,939 00 

Stamped envelopes, 29,290,025 ; value..........esseeeeceses 949,377 19 


eibid rg ot for onset aevecee Keg cecssuwundese 6,870,316,19 
ue of postage stam — envelopes 
during the year ending June 30, 1 ee aceccssccecccesces 6,961,038 84 


Inorease during 1860,....0...s00esserseesececsecesessevsces $608,782 86 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 


Tue Constitution for the Provisional 
Government of the Confederate States 
of America is before us, and has been 
carefully examined. It is a striking 
improvement upon the old Constitu- 
tion of the United States, making all 
of the corrections that experience has 
suggested, or that may be required by 
our present exigencies. 

¢ clauses in the old Constitution, 

to the effect that capitation or direct 

taxes shalb be in proportion to the cen- 

sus, and the one prohibiting any export 

, are omitted in the new. 

clauses which are new, or which 

are very materially altered, are the fol- 
lowing : 


“We, the Deputies of the sovereign and in- 
dependent States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, eae and Louisiana, 

the favor of Almighty God, do 

pens OS behalf of these States, ordain and 

ish this Constitution for the Provisional 

Government of the same, to continue one 

year from the inauguration of the President, 

or until a permanent constitution or confed- 

eration n the said States shall be put in 
orerAN leg! ea coat _= = — 

slative erein delegated 

shall be vested in this Congress now assem- 

bled, until otherwise ordained. 

“ When vacancies happen in the represen- 
tation from any State, the same shall be filled 
in such manner as the proper authorities of 
the State shall direct. 

“ . . « « Upon all questions before the 
Congress each State shall be entitled to one 
vote, and shall be represented by any one or 
more of its deputies who — be present. 

“ ... . The President may veto any 
appro on or appropriations, and ‘ove 
~ ° appropriation or appropriations in 


same 
shall have power to make all 
laws which shall be nece: and proper for 
—- rin _ execution the ly dolencted by 
a other powers ny som | 
this Constitution to this Provisional Govern: 
men 

“The importation of African ne; from 
any foreign country other than the slave- 
holding States of the United States, is hereby 

en; and Congress is required to pass 

such laws as shall effectually prevent the 


same. 
“The Con shall also have 
it the introduction of slaves 

not a member of this Confederacy. 
“Congress shall appropriate no money 


wer to 
any 





from the treasury, unless it be asked for by 
the President or some one of the heads of 
Departments, except for the purpose of pay- 
ing its own expenses and contingencies. 

* The enumeration. in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to deny 
or dis others retained by the people. 

“The Executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the Confederated States of Amer- 
ica. He, together with the Vice President, 
shall hold his office fur one year, or until this 
Provisional Government shall be superseded 
by a Permanent Government, whichsoever 

all first occur. 

“The President and Viee President shall 
be elected by ballot by the States represented 
in this Congress, each State casting one vote, 
and a majority of the whole being requisite 
to elect. 

“ Each State shall constitute a District in 
which there shall be a Court called a District 
Court, which, until otherwise provided by the 
Co shall have the jurisdiction vested 
by the laws of the United States, as far as 
erage in both the District and Circuit 

ourts of the United States, for that State ; 
the Judge whereof shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Congress, and shall, until other- 
wise provided by the Congress, exercise the 
og 4 and authority vested by the laws of 

he United States in the Judges of the Dis- 
trict and Circuit Courts of the United States, 
for that State, and shall appoint the times 
and places at which the Courts shall be held. 
Appeals may be taken directly from the Dis- 
ct Courts to the Supreme Court, under 
similar regulations to those which are pro- 
vided in case of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States, or under such other 
regulations as may be provided 4 the Con- 
gress. The commissions of all the Judges 
shall expire with this Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

“The — Court shall be constituted 
of all the District Judges, a majority of whom 
shall be a quorum, and shall sit at such 
times and places as the Congress shall ap- 

int. 

Pr Until the inauguration of the President, 
all bills, orders, resolutions and votes adopted 
by the Congress shall be of full force without 
a by him. 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, 2 and excises, for 
the revenue necessary debts and 


carry on the Government png 5 A 
and all duties, imposts, and excises shall 

uniform nel my the States of the Confed- 
eracy. And this Congress shall also exercise 
executive powers until the President is in- 


au ted. 

A slave in one State, escaping to another, 
shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom said slave may belong, by the exec- 
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utive authority of the State in which such 
such slave shall be found, and in case of any 
abduction or forcible rescue, full compensa- 
tion, including the value of the slave, and 
all costs and expenses, shall be made to the 
party by the State in which such abduction 
or rescue shall take place. 

“The Congress, by a vote of two thirds, 
may, at any time, alter or amend this Con- 
stitution. 

“The Government hereby instituted shall 
take immediate steps for the settlement of 
all matters between the States forming it, 
and their other late confederates of the 
United States in relation to the public prop- 
erty and public debt, at the time of their 
withdrawal from them ; these States hereby 
declaring it to be their wish and earnest de- 
sire to adjust everything pertaining to the 
common property, common liability, and 
common obligations of that union, upon the 
— of right, justice, equity, and good 

th. 

“Until otherwise provided by the Congress, 
the city of Montgomery, in the State of Ala. 
bama, shall be the seat of government. 

“The members of the Congress, and all ex- 
ecutive and judicial officers of the Confeder- 
acy, shall be bound by oath or affirmation to 
support this Constitution; but no religious 
test shall be required as a qualification to 
any Office of public trust under this Confed- 
eracy. 

“ The Congress shall have power to admit 
other States.” 


The United States Census officer has 
recently put forth a statement of the 

gregate free and slave population of 
the several States and territories on the 
Ist of August, 1860. The figures may 
be slightly changed on the appearance 
of the complete report. They are — 
by us from newspapers and not from 
official sources, and we have not had 
time to examine into the ratio tables. 


TERRITORIES. 
PON ee rer 143,645 
Nebrasks 26.206. ccccscccescccce sees y 
New Mexico .........sceeeecseeesees 92, 
Utah...... Gedo svetaceletus oe «+--+. 50,000 
pS ae ee re bony 
Washington ..........- b dtce be cayell 14,64 
District of Columbia ........... eee 75,321 
Dota dcsnsosi seeds fcvssce «. +. 406,346 
States, Free. Slave. Total, 
Maine ........ - 619,658 619,958 
New Hampshire 327,972 827,972 
Vermont.... .. 315 315,827 
usetts..1,231,494 1,231,494 
Island... 175,621 = 175. 
Connecticut... 460.670 460,670 
New-York. .... 3,851,663 3,851,663 
New-Jersey.... 676,984 676, 
Pennsylvania. .2,916,018 2,916,018 
Delaware ..... 110,518 1,805 112,363 
Maryland ..... 646,183 85,382 731,565 
Virginia ......1,097,373 495,826 1,593,190 
North Carolina 679,965 328,377 1,008,342 
South Carolina 308,186 407,185 715,371 
Georgia ...... 615,386 467,461 1,082,797 





States. Free. Slave. Total. 
Florida ....... 81,885 63,809 145 ,694 
Alabama ...+v. 520,444 435,473 965,917 
Mississippi.... 407.551 479,607 887,158 
Louisiana ..... 354,245 312,186 666,431 
Arkansas...... 331,710 109.065 440,775 
Texas . . 415,999 184,956 600,995 


Tennessee. .. : a 1 
Kentucky ..... 920,077 225,490 1,145,567 








Ohio..........2,837,917 2,337,917 
Indiana .......1,350,802 1,350,802 
Illinois, ....... 1,691,238 1,691,238 
Missouri ...... 1,185,590 115,619 1,201,209 
Michigan...... 754.291 754,291 
Wisconsin .... 768,485 768,485 
Iowa.....- «ee-. 682,202 682,202 
Minnesota ..... 172,793 172,793 
Oregon ........ 52,566 
California ..... 884,770 385.770 
Totals .... .27,241,791 3,999,353 31,241,144 
MOCPIEGRIOS. cine civicc cs cocsendeors’s 406,346 
States .....0... cececeeve oeee + -B1,241,144 
Total .....ccscccceeeees «++ +B1s647 490 


The whole population of the nine- 
teen non-slaveholding States is. .18,950,759 
Their population in 1850 was...... 13,454,169 


Increase in ten years......... 5,496,590 
The whole population of the fifteen 
slaveholding States is: 
GO sie <e cued dees ose 8,434,126 


Slave ....25.ccseee + 800000 63,909, a 
The number in 1850 was: 

PEOS cectice cowie 6% oeeee +. 6,412,508 

eT er 3,200,412 


—— 9,612,915 
Increase in ten years: 
Pree isccccccscees o oe eeeee 2,021,623 
seeseceeecee 798,871 








2,280. 


The ratio of increase in the aggregate 
of population, and in the classes enu- 
merated, from 1850 to 1860, was as 
follows : 

Increase of the — nee 

in the thirty-four States..... 32.14 per ct. 
Of the population in the nine- 

teen non-slaveholding States. 40.80 per ct. 
Of the free population in slave- 

holding States .........+.+s- . 31.50 per ct. 
Of the slaves ......-...-....... 24.93 per ct. 


The following is the full official cen- 
sus of the seven cotton States, which 
are already members of the Southern 
confederacy : 





Free. Slave. 
South Carolina...... ease rises 
Fieviia stand eeseeses 81,885 63,800 
Alabama.......+..-0-+ 435,473 
Mississippi ...........407,051 479,607 
Louisiana. ............ 854,245 312,186 
TOXAS. 666. sce eee seee + 416,000 184,956 

2,633,147 2,350,607 
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Thus, the total population of the 
Confederate States equa's in free whites 
the whole power of the colonies when 
they struggled against British domi- 
nation. 


Subjoined is a list of fortifications 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, from 
Col. Totten’s report, made to Congress 
a few years ago, giving the cost of 
each, and the number of guns they 
severally mounted, or intended to 


mount : 

mane Dollars. Men. Guns. 
McHenry, Baltimore.. 146,000 850 74 
Carroll, Baltimore.... 135,000 800 159 
Delaware, Del. River, 

Delaware .......... 539,000 750 151 
Madison, Annapolis, 

Maryland .......... 15,000 150 31 
Severn, Md. .......... 6,000 60 4 
W n, Potomac 

River .............. 575,000 406 88 
Monroe, Old Point 

= ae 400,000 2,450 371 
Caihoun, Mampto 

Roads, Va......... 1,664,000 1,120 225 
Macon, Beaufort, N.C. 460,000 300 61 
Johnson, Cape Fear, 

MUM Uaioe. b60s000 5,000 60 10 
Caswell, Oak Isl.,N. ©. 571,000 400 81 
Sumter, Charl.,§. 0... 677,000 650 146 
Pinckney, Charl.,8.C. 43,000 100 2% 
Moultrie, Charl.,8. 0. 75,000 300 51 
Pulaski, Savannah,Ga. 723,000 300 150 
Jackson,Savannah,Ga. 80,000 7006—Ood4 
Marion St.Angust.,Vle. 51,000 100 2% 
Taylor, Key West....  ..... 1,000 185 
Je mn, Tortugas... ..... 1,500 298 
Barancas, Pensa, Fla. 315,000 250 49 
Redout,Pensacola,Fla. 100,000 [.... 26 
Pickens, Pensa., Fla... 755,000 1,200 212 
McRae, Pensa., Fla... 384,000 660 151 
M n, Mobile, Ala.. 1,212,000 700 132 
St. Philip, Mouth Mis- 

sissippi River ...... 143,000 600 1% 
Jackson, Mouth Mis- 

Pike, Rigolets,Lay... 472000 300 49 
e, e 7 
McComb, Chef Men- 

teur, La ........... 7000 300. 49 

Livingstone,Barataria 


In addition to these are incomplete 
works at Ship Island, Mississippi river ; 
G wn, South Carolina; Port 
Royal Roads, South Carolina ; Ty- 
pee Islands, Savannah, Georgia; Gal- 
veston,’ Brazos Santiago, and Mata- 
B r: Texas. e guns which 
lately ry Jo at Pittsburg were 
designated for at Galveston and 
Ship Island. Hampton Roads is the 
great naval depot station and rendez- 
vous of the Southern coast. Pensacola 
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is ¥ oa the only good har- 
bor of vessels of war, pac the only 
naval depot on the Gulf. The fortress 
at Key West and Tortugas, on the 
southern point of Florida, are oe 
the most powerful in the world; an 
every vessel that crosses the Gulf 
passes within sight of both. 


The following have been seized by 
the Southern authorities : 


Forts Pulaski, Savannah ; Jackson, Savan- 
nah ; Mo » Mobile ; Gaines, Mobile ;. Ma- 
con, Beaufort, N.C.; Caswell, Oak . 
N.C.; Moultrie, Charleston ; Pinckney, 
Charleston ; St. Phillip, Louisiana ; Jackson, 
Louisiana ; Pike, Louisiana ; McComb, Louis- 
iana; Livingstone, Louisiana ; McRae, Flo- 
rida; Barrancas, Florida; Redoubt, Florida. 


The following are still in the hands 
of the Washington authorities : 


Forts McHenry, Baltimore, Md.; Wash- 
ington, on the Potomac, Md.; Monroe, at 
Old Point Comfort, Va.; Sumter, Charles- 
ton Harbor, 8. 0.; Key West Barracks, Key 
West, Fla. ; Pickens, Pensacola, Fla. ; Marion, 
8t. Augustine, Fla. 


Ten years ago, ae Brennan, of 
New-Orleans, inspired by the theme of 
Southern wrongs, published a “ Ballad 
for the Young South,” which has re- 
cently been re-published. We cannot 
forbear the insertion of its closing 
stanza : 


Men of the South! Look up—behold 

The deep and sullen gloom 

Which darkens o’er your sunny land 
With thunder in its womb ! 

Are ye so blind ye cannot see 
The omens in the sky ? 

Are ye so deaf ye cannot hear 
The tramp of foemen nigh ? 

Are ye so dull ye will endure 
The whips and scorns of men 

Who hide the heart of Titus Oates 
Beneath the words of Penn? 

Are ye so base that foot to foot 
Ye will not gladly stand, 

For land and life, for child and wife, 
With naked steel in hand ?” 


And while atepping out of our way 
to notice the inspiration of the muse, 
as it is prompted by the political affairs 
of the country, we will give the follow- 
ing from the pen of George P. Morris : 


“OLD KING CoTron! 


1. 
“ Old Cotton is king boys—aha! 
With his locks so fleecy and white! 
He shines among kings like a star! 
And his is the sceptre of right, 
Boys, of right. 
And his is the sceptre of right! 











Faw SS SS ~ F 


eee 











1. 
“* Old Cotton, the king, has no care, 
No queen, and no heir to his throne, 
No courtiers, his triumphs to share, 
He rules his dominions alone, 
Boys, alone ! 
He rules his dominions alone! 


Itt, 
“ Old Cotton, the merry old boy !— 
Like smoke from the Pipe in his mouth— 
His years glide away in their joy, 
At home, in his warm sunny south, 
Boys, the south, 
At home, in the warm sunny south! 


Iv. 
“ Qld Cotton will pleasantly reign 
When other kings painfully fall, 
And ever and ever remain 
The mightiest monarch of all! 
Boys, of all. 
The mightiest monarch of all! 


v. 
“Then here's to old Cotton, the-king! 
His true loyal subjects are we ; 
We'll laugh and we’ll — and we'll sing, 
A jolly old fellow is he, 
h 


Boys, is he. 
A jolly old fellow is he!” 


ee 


The question of a Flag for the New 
Southern Confederacy is one of interest, 
and is now being much discussed. The 
cross has been proposed for it,but we re- 
ject this as already in use, and as being 
suggestive of the middle ages and of 
Catholic rule. The stars may be left 
to the old confederacy. Our own sug- 
gestion is, a blue field with seven red 
stripes. That number to be retained in 
honor of the seven original States. 
When new States are admitted, indicate 
them in the number of points on the 
edge of the flag. In the corner, near 
the top, let there be a globe, with the 
zones and latitudes marked, so as to in- 
dicate precisely our position, and dis- 
tinguish us from the Northern Confede- 
racy, or those of Mexico and South 
America. ‘We suggested this to the 
Cheirman of the Committee on Fl 
Mr. Miles of South Carolina, to go for 
what it is worth. 


The First Annual Report of the 
Board of Managers of the Childrens’ 
Home of New-Orleans has been re- 
eeived. It is in charge of Rev. A. D. 
McCoy, and now contains fifty-three 
pupils. It is an admirable charity, and 
18 warmly recommended by the Bishop: 

‘* It is the earnest desire to be enabled to 


welcome all needy orphans, half orphans, 
and other destitute children, who may be 
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offered to become inmates of the House, to 
feed and clothe them, and give them such in- 
struction and training as will make them 
intelligent, industrious, virtuous, and usefal 
members of society, when they shall have 
passed from under the charge and control of 
the Home. 

“Tt is the intention of the Society, when 
sufficient means shall be furnished, and the 
children are of a suitable age, to provide 
mechanic shops, where the boys and the 
girls, in separate apartments, may learn and 
practise, when out of school, the various 
useful arts, according to their several ages 
and abilities. 

“Some would be adapted for seamen. 
others for farmers, merchants, mechanics 0 
all the varieties, others for teachers, or for 
either of the so-called liberal professions. 

“ When the Home shall have the means, a 
farm will be provided for those boys who 
would choose and be chosen to be farmers, of 
whom itis thought there would bea 
number. After having been taught and 
trained in the city for a time, the boys may 
then be transferred to the farm, under the 
direction of a practical and experienced farm- 
er, where they will be employed a portion of 
the day in tilling the soil, caring for stock in 
its varieties, and learning to cultivate, in all 
seasons, the various products of this climate. 

“To those boys we would look to supply 
proprietors of plantations and others w 
competent managers and mechanics,” 


The inauguration speech of Presi- 
dent Davis, of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, has given universal satisfaction. 
It is calm, — statesmanlike, and 
patriotic. He proposes that the most 
ample military preparation be made, 
in order that the arbitrament of the 
sword be met, if wilfplly and madl 
presented by our opponents. In repel 
to the policy of itting new states, 
the President says : 


“With a constitution differing from that of 
our fathers only so far as it is explanatory of 
our well-known intention to be freed from 
sectional conflicts, which have interfered 
with the pursuit of the general wel it is 
not unreasonable to expect that other States 
from which we have recently parted may 
seek to unite their fortunes with ours under 
the government we have instituted. 

“ ¥or this your constitution makes adequate 
provision, but beyond this, if I mistake not 
the judgment and will of the people are that 
a reunion with States from which we have 
separated, is neither practicable nor desira- 
ble. To increase the power, develop the re- 
sources, and promote the happiness of a con- 
federacy, it is requisite that there shouid be 
so much homogeneity that the welfare of 
every portion be the aim of the whole.” 





We bave received a copy of the act 
recently in Alabama, for the es- 
tablishment of a Direct Trade and Ez- 
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change Company, and will shortly give 
it to our readers. It is sent to us by 
J. B. Gladney, a member of the com- 
pany, who has been a prominent advo- 
cate of the Southern direct trade for 
many soars, and is entitled to the 
th of the entire community. 


We are indebted to Thos. Richard- 
son, 20 Camp-street, for a very neat 
barometer, which now hangs over our 
desk. It is made of rosewood, very 
handsome, and is especially designed 
for the use of planters, who should all 
be furnished with so useful an instru- 
ment. The price is only ten do'lars. 
A thermometer is also attached. 

The instrument is the invention of 
Mr. Timby, and while it is constructed 
— strictly scientific principles, is 

a beautiful ornament for the li- 
brary or parlor, where its perpetual 
suggestions must have an important in- 
fluence upon both mind business. 
In reference to this particular barom- 
eter, the “Scientific American” “ be- 
spedks for it a universal ¢ ‘option, 
especially among agricult...cts, as 
they, more than any other class, save 
seamen, need the counsel of this faith- 
fal monitor, which leaves nothing to 
conjecture, but tells with promptness 
the coming storm long before a threat- 
ening cloud is visible in the sky.” Mr. 
Timby, as we learn, has not only in- 
troduced the first marked improve- 
ment in this instrument, but has so 
reduced the cost as to enable most 
persons to avail themselves of its ad- 


vantages. 


The “ Plantation Book,” published 

J. W. Randolph, of Richmond, Va, 

should be in the hands of all planters. 
It is edited by a Virginian. 

This is a most admirable work, one 
pingk every ae and farmer need 
not possess, but carry out its ob- 
ects oat aims, both in the letter and 
in the spirit, for they all tend to the 
introduetion of system in the manage- 
ment of landed estates. The book 
purports to have been gotten up as a 
guide to overseers and managers ; but 
it is so filled, so arranged, that the pro- 
prietors of such estates would them- 
selves be equally benefited by person- 
ally carrying out its numerous plans, 
hints, and suggestions ; for, after care- 
fully looking through and studying its 





details, we most conscientiously say, 
that they are founded in wisdom, and, 
if practised upon, would be promotive 
alike of economy and humanity—econo- 
my in the management of the farm or 
P ntation—and humanity in providing 
or the comfort and health of slaves, as 
well as stock. 


oe 


We are indebted to the publishers 
for the following works : 


Flowers of Hope and Memory. A Col- 
lection of Poems, by Cornelia J. M. 
Jordan. Richmond, Va. : A. Morris, 
1861. 

The volume is issued in exquisite 
style, with a portrait of the gifted au- 
thoress. Some of the poems are tender 
and beautiful, and we recommend the 
collection to all Southern homes. 
Romance we, an Irish Girl; or, Life in 

Two Worlds. An autobi hy, 

with an introduction by 5 tale of 

New-York. Derby & Jackson, 1860. 

The somewhat remarkable statements 
and incidents which make up this vol- 
ume must be their own justification and 
defence. The publishers are assured 
that, in the main, the whole narrative 
is a real experience, whose truthfulness 
will be attested by many parties in 
New-York, Montreal, and elsewhere, 
who are cognizant of the history of the 
heroine of the gree pose h If true, 
it certainly is a strange revelation, giv- 
ing lights and shades of society and 
politics abroad which do not enter into 
the received records ; if not true, it is 
at least a fiction which has novelty 
enough, in its real Irish communica- 
tiveness and recklessness of “ artistic” 
— to render it a readable 

ook. 


The Dutch Dominie of the Caiskills ; or 
the Times of the Bloody Brant; by 
David Murdoch, D. D. : 1861. 
Derby & Jackson, New-York, are 

the publishers of this quaint and inter- 

esting history of the early Dutch in 

New-York. Its scenes are laid in the 

gorges of the mountains which look out 

upon New-England on the one side, and 
toward the Knickerbocker settlements 
on the other. Here the Indian and the 

Tory met to hold their bloody con- 

claves, and thence descended upon the 

Whigs with merciless atrocity. The 

year is 1778, 





ee 
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New American Encyclopedia: New- 
York, D. Appleton & Co. Vol. XI. 


The receipt of this was mentioned in 
our last, and we have here to add that 
it forms a part of the most complete 
eyclopedia ever issued. No library or 
family should be without it. .C. 
Morrill, No. 131 Canal-street, New- 
Orleans, is the agent. 


Thanks to the author, J. B. Thrasher, 
of Port Gibson, Miss., for a copy of his 
excellent address, entitled, “Slavery a 
Divine Institution.” It exhausts the 
Bible argument on the subject. 


Gilham's Manual for Volunteers and 
Militia. Charles De Silver. Phila- 
delphia. 


This volume is a very opportune con- 
tribution to the wants of the public, in 
these days when every citizen is liable 
to be called to enact his part in the 
drama of revolution rapidly hurrying 
on. Military knowledge, now, is not 
merely a desirable accomplishment, 
but it will soon become, if it has not 
already, a necessity for every man 
cone of bearing arms. While it is 
not to be expected that all should be- 
come proficients in the art of war, a 
knowledge of its rudiments cannot 

rove useless or unimportant to any. 
Books upon tactics oat kindred su 
jects are well known to be numerous, 

ut they are, for the most part, in- 
tended for the strictly professional 
reader. The volume we have under 
notice, however, is designed as a gene- 
ral manual or handbook of summary 
instruction in all the branches of a 
military education. The ater part 
of the book is devoted to the details of 
infantry, cavalry, and light artillery 
tactics, explained, when necessary, by 
diagrams. To this is added interesting 
chapters on army o ization, on 
duties in camp and garrison, on duties 
of the staff, on courts martial, on bat- 
tles, and on arms and ammunition. The 
work is compiled by Major William 
Gilham, instructor of tactics and com- 
mandant of cadets of the Virginia 
Military Institute. The name and 
position of this gentleman is sufficient 
ranty to the public that his task 
Ce ben faithfully performed ; and we 
hazard but little in predicting that 
this work will become the text-book 
upon the subject. to which it refers. 





China and Japan. This is the title 
of another book just issued from the 
press of Charles De Silver, of Philadel- 

i yr Ay y a aay . the 
vo of the U. S. steam frigate Pow- 
ioe in 1857, 58, 59, and ’€0, by 
Lieut. James D. Johnston, of the navy, 
and contains an interesting account of 
the cruise of that vessel on the coasts 
of China and Japan. The chief feature 
in the book, and that which will give 
it most interest with the public, con- 
sists in the fact, that the late Japanese 
embassy to the United States was con- 
veyed to San Francisco and thence to 
Panama in the Powhatan. A conside- 
rable portion of the book is devoted to 
the incidents of this voyage and to the 
details of the subsequent visit of the 
embassy to Washington, and to the 
other Atlantic cities, up to the time of 
their final departure. As this visit was 
universally regarded as an event of 
great importance, and will probably 
mark an era in our commercial history, 
we do not doubt that this authentic 
account of it will be received with 
favor by the American people. 

We receive these volumes through 
Morrisons’ of Washington City. 


The Conduct of Life. Under this 
title, Ticknor & Fields publish in their 
usual attractive style, the most recent 
volume of the writings of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. We do not profess 
to be among the admirers of that ec- 
centric gentleman, either as a man or 
as an author, but we do not deny that 
he sses talent of a high order, 
possibly it might not be improper to 
say, genius. In not only this last, but 
in all of his works, we find many strik- 
ing and ne thoughts, but they are 
generally clothed in a style affectedly, 
studiously, and elaborately involved 
and obscure. They are not “ apples of 
gold set in pictures of silver,” but 
rather like pearls embedded in a mud- 
hole, which it requires much patient 
industry to find. The followers of Mr. 
Emerson, and we believe that their 
name is not legion in these latitudes, 
will find in “ The Conduct of Life,” the 
usual characteristics of their favorite. 





te A number of works sent to us 
by publishers are set aside, to form, 
very soon, the basis of elaborate re- 
views. 
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Several interesting articles are re- 
ceived too late for the present number. 
We invite contributions to the literary 
and practical departments of the Rer- 
virw from every source. Southern 


writers should thus employ their . 
The followi divisione of the Rairw 
open a wide field : 


I. Lirzratrvrs.—Criticisms, notices of late 
books, schools, edtingss, education, essays. 


sketches of fact and fancy, summaries o' 
foreign and domestic news, movements at 
home and abroad, etc. 


Pm. qeepeeda ts history, laws Sue. 
cs, comm ies, shipping, na on 
treaties, tariffs, exports ont imports, trade o' 
the South and West, home and foreign trade. 

IIL. AcRiouLtTurse.—Discussions upon cot- 

ton, rice, sugar, tobacco, hemp, Indian corn, 
farming and planting in’ statis- 
| very and slave laws, etc. 
. Maxoracturss.— Progress of Manu- 
facture: in the South and West, etc. 

V. Ib «sat Loprovements.—Canals, rail- 
roads, k-roads, general inter-eommuni- 
cation th and West, and abroad. 

VL. Sraristi1cs.—Complete tables upon all 
the above heads—of population, resources, 
wealth, mortality, blacks and whites, etc. 

VIL. Brograrny or Practicat Citizens. 

.VIIL ADVERTISEMENTS OF PLANTATIONS, 
Southern schools, colleges, watering-places, 
factories, mercantile and professional cards, 
agricultural machinery, ete. 





Among the letters received at our office 
during the past month, we take the liberty of 





extracting the following, going to show the 
interest which is excited in behalf of the 
Review. A subscriber at Montgomery, Ala.» 
writes ; 


“ Wher a Southern Confederacy shall have 
been formed, may you look back with pride 
on your past labors and sacrifices, and long 
live to enjoy their reward.” 


Another, at Orrville, Ala, : 


“It is simply a waste of time to discuss a 
reconstruction of the old Ship, for the reason 
that the fanatical gale of November proved 
her unseaworthy. We must have a new Ship, 
all of Southern Live-Oak.” 


A subscriber at Waxahachie, Texas, sending 
nine new subscribers, says: 

“TJ have never before taken interest enough 
in our periodicals or papers to get up sub- 
scriptions; but it is now a iotic duty, as 
I consider, to use our efforts in getting our 
people to read our Southern writers. When- 
ever we see a diseased public sentiment at 
the South, it may be invariably traced to 
Northern papers and books. Our people are 
so imb with Northern ideas of govern- 
ment, merals, and religion, that many look 
with distrust upon a uthern production 
which squints at anything not taught in 
Northern books. We have been looking at 
ourselves through Northern spectacles. I 
have read your “ Review” for twelve months 
with profit, and I recommend it to my friends 
as worthy of a liberal patronage.” 


A writer in Benton, Ala.: 


“Tam proud to see the good you have 
done through your ‘Review,’ and may God 
bless you for it, which I believe he will.” 





afihene 





